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' ^ ' Only rarely does ^rie haye the opbortunity of gaining new insight^ 
into lingerin£dilemW»S,taunting otir educational, ihstitutjons. pud 

• ■ libraries are filled witlVfaji ahfundance of literature recounting the issu* 
\ ■ and lamenting -the pVtiblems.U^ouis Vaecaro, in this series of essa/s. 
a> provides the rcad6&witK.a stinvulating Ipok at ^he'old issues and presents 
M a ., • frtsh approaches^o enljancing the quality of education for all persons. 

• . •\\ experiencfU . college:' ddminislrator, Vaecaro perceives the 
^::;',:^v:- ' pbrplexities. and has sSls^ht the observations and yision|of cducaprs 
^' •• • V with rewafairig resul^.,l1ii tbpics vary from curriculum aiid thrcollege 

• ' cale^W tp Elective, bargaining and fund-raising., Many of the descrip- 
tioris arc sufficiently spC^finc to Be helpful and p^sh the, readers to think , 

^rtdrenhbughtfully-in thfc'^pnsideratioTiiof^^^ 

va'nceih'eir own' leadership", ^ry little mort could .be desired froni an. , 

>■* ^vinififif's" readings -v-^^'V" "^-^^'^^ v..^^. ■•. ^-^ --.o . \/ ^ 

- 'X ■ \ A^umber Of years ago Paul Mort complained that it took twenty- ^ 
' V,;nv^ years for a- new Mdea.jo penetrate the educatiooal^^cademy^ari^ ^ 
i iUnotheV twenty-r.ve yearV^io be. embrtced,^ sAeed witff which;^ 
. riovative-ideas have recehtlfcbeen installed in.#ooJiapd colleges alarms 
\ : iWen- the.4con6clasts _ am'ofe us. Efforts to reform the : ed4.catm 
\ I'stitulions'of bur fiation are'^umerous; It is diffieult and time-consu 
i to become . fartiihar with thd aiverse number of, qhangiAg pr^ooeduresi^ and 
n Mnbre dlTficult to assels theiMffectiveness. AH, too ofttn; an. educational 
ihno^ation fails to accbmplish the dcsiretf and chepshed ojjepuve^, 
• ' -FaculW are disappointed-, students frustrated, and parents disillusioned. 

An analysis of such fajlures suggest that many aitemp^ts to brinrt about 
V \ 'ehangc kre in the form 6f isolated factors not in harmony with other 
' elements Vf the construct. and the momentum or-the system tends towe- 
• iecl\a transplant-. Edudational reform, .tp"be sigmrican|Und siicc^ssfu 

mus\ be In harmony with the entire institution and relate^effcctively to all 
^Isp^s of the^otar system. A^milTiitlpirale-mus^beytoeloMd^^ea^^ 
\ ptopbser change that . is consistent, with: thc,Femise^],and ^trat^i^^^^^ 
already in operation. It is the atte;ition to such a philosophy that mikes 
this coUectibn of essays of value. - :,\\\ "."X' 

The authors quickly draw upon their scholarship, research, ^nd e^- 
periehce to define iKe current problems and synthesize le fectively, the 
status of tht art. Promptly, and ^^ithout verbosity^ the ^elpcted payj 
project the .reader into tlie consideration of ways to move,formrd; and 
capitaliie on many current ^practices. One is not allowec^ to ^0^^}^ 
despair at the inadequacies k the past, but is hurled into a'pnsidcr^tion 
of what can b'e — .not.ln Utopian generalizations but in carefijlly con- 
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sidered extensions of current knowledge. ,. , .j. 

The essays dramatically, and through reinforcement, compel the. 
reader to: think anew concerhing Barnari Luskin's observation that new 
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, ways-must be developed tp^deliver fijtication to students. One cannot do' 
' new m?ng> very effectively with traditionai;jnechartisn\s. **What is needed 
.^re new method^ not new'lnstitutions/; Vaccaro, throligh hk knowledge 
and choici? oressifys, ha^ provided the reader with new methods. 



\Gene L. Schwilck ' 
iP'resjdent,,: 
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Editor ^ Introduction 

— ^ — _:_ - - V . . \ 



Students bf American higher education as weU as interested 
observers art ajkre, that America's colleges and universities krfe chaniing 
*camatically Not only Ihc; student, movement, but the broadir social 
revolution also has had a prpfoiknd impact on every facet of hiEher 
.education. The question is, "What are the specific forces that arc casing 
, this change and what jmifect are. they having on the shape of American 
higher, education? A. ' . ^ 4 : , ; ^ v 

- Those who teach iVqut^olleies know only too> well the dramatic 
, -^transformation that has,take 

. styles during,the past debade. While administrators point to the internal 
°"5 *tu5"^'i that complicate their responsibiUties, trustees sigh 
under thd weight df new legal and financial demands thrust upon them by ' 
unsympathetic pablics. n5 doubt about it - change has taken place in 
fugher educatipn/and the\ivory tower, if there ever was one now tilts 
precariously. ;;'?^' :' • ■ \- , t , . 

. Jhe essays in; this yoliim purport to treat every factor that 

has been affected or that makes itself felt within the arena of change 
Rather,_ they ^re an attpmpt\ to present an array of views held by in- 
. dividuals associated with college and university life in orde^ to clarify key 
issues. crysta,lize,Mrtavi events\ and offer the reader some insight into the 
question of How Alffierican higher education has changed, thi factors that 
have brought thatf change about, and what is ahead. : , ' 

In the first -essay' Louis Vaccaro. President of Colby-Sawyer 
College, surveys the contemporary scene and s-ome recent changes and 
' mid^isb? P"" , ^^merica^ higher education wiH look like by the • 
^TTr—A-nTOTrTppifirlo^ 

College kt Colby.Sav^o^er^ College, Who comments on the changes that 
hava occurred Mn the typical college' curriculum and. discusses their* 
, signihcance ^ 



Another soncentrated look at one area of change — this one struc- 
4 "".I? P^r'^^'^ ^^^^ L. Armstrong. President of Bradford CdUege^ 
;ah^ n Bradley Sagen Professor atlhe University of lowi. Their essa^ 
' wS, ? ^."''n'"^"'nS look athow curricular renewal is closely related to 
mbdification oC the -College calendar. * 
J . next two essays givi Ahe reader an opportuni ty to gain some un- 
derstanding of two relatively nc* innovations on the American scene 
The steady growth of non-traditional studies Is treated by Eugene E < 
DuBois, Executive Associate of the American Association ofGomtfiuiii^ 
ty and Junror Cblleges and Fredrick A. Ricci, Assistant Professor at the 



iilii^ir^t^^ They discuss the j?rescrit statu* of^nq^- ^y0 

traditional view of Collegiate cducatioiv; , • ■ ' , ■ ,i, ..i..,. . 

: • S Donald A, Johnspn, Dirjor of th^ Quad-C.ties Graduate - •■In, , r 

Studies CWer in Rock IslandJIlinois, provides a fascinating a^^^^ 
, " - Selowth and impact of co,nso«ia in the United States with several ex- , ■ , 

amkes of Worliing models. \ \ j ^ I, ukiOrsh^i ' • ■ . ' 

S Akner a forma- Directof of Admissibns and now.Mlnage of t^h^^^ 
■ ySpond Smmunit^iT, Ne>vHam^^^ ih hisessay'dealing with . 
' ■ the current -and future college admissioris scene. - ' • '' :i''-^^'i''''-'<':j-'--'^ ' ' , / 
. '^' fhe following . two^ e^^^^^^ '"'^ ^8^^''TSdenw • ' ^ - • 

'V. . . volatile matters associated with those who teach withip the acadjiw, 
- : Profe sor Harold I. Go6d>vin of West Virginia University discusses^^^^^ , , , 

, :-^St^ffatu^^^ 

' i-f^ , .future holds.'Th^^^Uestipn oftM^ . 
V- * ; ceit Cdutt decisions concerned with Ihe /is^ue is ably hand e^>^ 
Professor Victor G. Rosenblum of Northwestern Univer^tx- His^essay 
'^' treati% detail the recent Supreme Court decisions that hav* had and 
. : vSfiue to hav^ a profound effect on faculty hiring and termination 

^^""Sne conseqi&es of L above ^o^S^'^f^ •J^-^'^^Si.^S^^ " : " ' 
cis C- Pray, noted educational, consultant, m his essay; dealing with 

' cbllede and university' trusteemanship. j u ' >aW^n " 

- - ■ ? The eventual result of mahy of these factors and.changes is taken 

• irito ifccount by Robert J. Finney of Dm^^ 

lAa with changing patterns in fund raising and alurnni gmng. , ■ 
- ? Sniing the collection of essays. Fred, an^ 

, : ckritfr faVCon'tructiyt Change at Purham,: New Ha^^^^^^ ,. . •■ 

fascinatinE look at an alternative way of viewing change and suggest a 
SmSll S meeting and solving the problems commented on by the,- . . 

i - > agre&ith each other regarding the severity «°«ff^^»^^^^^^^^^ 

• > Janw^ occurring, on the American colleg* campus. This is as it shouw 

I Ihey have attempted to" do is to provide an in depth view of. 

■■■ ■ ^ii^ol areas of concerned to suggest whatthe ef e4.of changes oc= 
: ' Sng:>.^ithin them will have on the future^shape of A^^^^^ 

e-ducationJ,Collectively, they bring the reader a persona . up.t^^^^^^^ 
rbservatibn of the college scene and a dimensional study that-ts^de^jn . 

• : students of some«f the pivotal forces reshaping American higher educa 
■ tLn and s^?^ resource for their further study of-its attendant ; 

. . ; prpWSR^' . .i / ■ L.C.V. New London, New Hampshire 
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LOUIS Q. VACCARO 



The Future Shape - 
' American Higher Educatidrt 



^.Louis.C. Vaecarp is Prpidenl of Colby-Sawyer College. 
TThe Author of knumeroui ^articles, ha. has edited two 
^i|her books including Siudeni Freedom in Amencan: 
ifWh^r Education. * J # 



....... ■ ■ . ■ 

i ' ■' , ■ ^ , -■ ■■ ^ ■ ■■ . i ■ -J - . ^ . , ■ " ..■ 

" There is little argument with the observation that American higheir 
education/is undergoing a ra^ change in character, Although change 
always has been a part of the warp and woof of our qolleges and univer- 

>sitiesr,i the changes now occurring wi^in academe Have never been sp 
dramatic or* for that matter, so far reaching, . v v . / . 
- ^ It i^ my dbservatibn ihat our entire ly stem of higher edjacation is be- 
ing reshaped along wholly new lines. To show the validity of this qonten- 
lion I will survey some of the most salient forces which impinge on 

n^Tnerican highereducatiohrand discuss^^th^^^ 



they relate to the ^i/wf^ shape of our colleges and universities/ 
The fundamental starting point of my analysis is the conre^ 
these fprces* both internal and externah.havrhad and corilinOe to have a 
dfamatjc and visible impact on our entire higher educational enterprise. 
'Thm impact is most evident when one contrasts present^aca^em ic> prac- 
tices* governance paUerns and numerous other related practito^^th 
those that existed bnly'ten to fifteen years ago. . y x 

When one reviews the dizzying pace of soma[^nd /^^ 
cha.ngb thai has taken place in American society since . 1 956r<t i§^^^y to 
understand that the American college and university could not help but 

change. • ... . ^ ^ V 

Exiemalf Internal Changes \ ^ * ■ 

The American ideal; of demopratic education began to be realized in 
the early 1900's. ^hat was once an elitist system qf higher learning 



(•suddenly lunged headlong toward an egalitarian ideal of d^ocratic 
education. . \ ' ^ 

Frederick Rudolphi notel^historian, in recounting this rapid move 
states: ^-^ 1 

Betvt^ecn 1890 an<!^ 1925 enrollment in institutions of higher educa- v , 
tion grew four to jSeven times as fast as the population^The release f a 
. iVom^^^^^ ^ch ^ statistic was perhaps the ; 

^ mos flboiit the course of American/ l^igher education 

in the twentieth century Thi road from 
» the University of NfebrAka course offering, of 1^ ^- ■ 

■ the Bodies of friends of the old^ima colleges who tried to; hold* jhenl H 
V : true to intellectual ^nd social ideals that could jgot adequately serve 
a dempcratic' sbcietyi- ' ■"'■^ \- - ' ^^ ■ \ 

Most applauded Ih^ movefnent/ but there were ^those. 

Who lamertted the factijProfesspr Rudolph qV^tes a^.yd Cambridge 
graduate studying at Vale in the 1 930's: 'S[^e>besf^^ p^ abouf* the 
Amwean pollegej:is that it is popular* The worst point about itjis the 
^same" one/'--^ " ;-;\..y^'"';'^^/\V/v^-""^-/'- ■ '^^'\'----,vi- " ' - '^ ' ■ '^i .■■ 

While the jearly :i0po^ saw' dramatic Chang the concept of 
American higher educatipn* it took the post-war /ears dnd theclvjl rights 
frti 0 vemen t'df the late 1 9^Q's and Mrly 1 MO's to illuitf atiTthe e^ 
higher edudatipnV involvement In the upward sbciai and Apnomic 
mobility of America's ^tizens. We^ '^elj aware .that, the sens and 
daughters of immi|rants flpcked to-mi college and University campuses 
in increasing numbers,.bu| the past ten to twelve years have witnessed in- 
creased enrollments of radial and etfinic minprlties; ThitfinflUK of racial 
.and ethnic minority students^hai caused dramatic changes in the college 
curriculuni* financial aid practices^. admissions standards aad othe 
and regulations which hSVe ^nfltoinced, arid will :continuf to Influence, 
the chara;ctei- and shape of our colleges and universities, ^ V 
^^-=^As^ourr-institutionsrOfrhigher-aduca 
dent body, not only in terms of spcio-economic backgroundi bul^^also in 
terms of age groups, institutions will be forced to introdace many more 
phanges to accommodate the diverse ajpiratioris and life styles of their 
"new clientele.". --.y: ^^r ,'.;.;.;;^;V . ^■ 

In discussing the need for colleges to adapt to aha new clientele, 
Donald Godbold warns of the range of new characteristics we are likely 
to witness when they enrol I: / \ ; V . ^ ; ■ 

The new students will include those v^^ho cannot immediately adapt 
to the traditional methods of instruction; those whosa^ personal 
situations are not accommodated by the typical school day; those 
/ whose linguistic and cultural problems transcend present ap- 
proaches, to visual and oral communication; those who have an ^ 
aversion to the college cam pul for cultural of other reasons; those " 



: V who are aged dnd for .the college campus is' inacc^^^ 

' r ' thosi^who are £pllagVgraduates and pb • 
'^^:^:S^l6x'i^ mfornialioh rather than:cbilagt 

Vc - te^ rdtrainihg^nd job "upgtadijig; ■ 

\, lhoie^whb^ anxiety abouW^^^ * - i 

their mptivatidn to ittempt its acquisition; a tho^e fbr>f horn the . , 
■ /Atanglements of the^^ inifringe upon th€ir ist^ 

1^ CQJlegri^rfd universities ^epare to^ meit the educatibn&l v : 
y aspirations of these, new *students,y inevitable stresses j|rtd' v : ' ; . 

strains related to the ne? 4 for heM^boursiii of stud^, difl^rent studept p^f- 0 v^x!:; 
sgnnel sei;vjces-^and,.;iTfdeedr ou^^ triditibnahconcept^of what a college \;y-^;'^^ 
■^houli Bp^ and dlD^and what it ^should iiotMhe or do^f ' *r:^':^yj'-,^ v; 

: One impbrtant point of increased] stf;ain artd^pressure^s.thepar-— / ' , 
4^4icula^7systeni^f^bv^r;^ 
' cho^aii to operate: Wher^ atthor - 7 ^ 

V haricft of a Velat^^ely selfti^^ w^ll dispfcrsed among competing \ 

f An^ oSXm advefsafy /factions; : v ; -a^: = " ^; v ^ ^ 

^ The board of trustees iftelf has undergone dramafiq changes. Many- - ^ 

V boards of trustees; b^th twb-^ear and [four-year i^ti^^^^^^ now in- ' 

( dude faculty and student members'ai full trU A - ; 

: ^ memb^rs^hE^ve f u 11 . voting privileges*. m^ny_ d0. X . . ; . ; .1 y. . 2 ^ ■ ^ . ./;^.^.^ 
' V This ohange ln the ebmposition of bLoards bf etatrol wiU ^ ' ; ^ 

an impact on the topics discussed at th^^^ V 
^rioritigs given to heretotere n^^ in budgeting and pl^mnjn^ ; 

r With wid^r representation bn boaiNds of controli iniprbved communica-^ / * : : 
. tibn and decision making wilMikely materinHze. The ybard will also MM^i^: 
become mbr^ aj^lQ^^ b^iented and .fnofe interested in how; the polleg^ ip , ^ >^ 3> 

; /j-meetiiig jts pkic^>^®^v---" : - - ; ■ ■.-■J- 

* The internaVgbv^nanQp sti'uctures of cglleges and'universlties have .^.:;::^/^^j!^f_^ 
: also \Sftdeii|one dramati(kchanges. Where power ^was: once veslecj in the , 
: ofricfe of the presid^t apd dean; it is today difTused'and distributed 

^^[mofigTflSiTryjr^^ 

; forms of these hew governance itructures is the senate. The sena\e is a , : 
'^roadb^rbaied ^ampus*body charged with helpin| to gpyern the. college ■ - ^ ;^ , ^s; ' 

or university. Such* bodies are4ptended to bridge th^traditional.divisions i \ 
^between faeuUy;'students and administratoifs. Irv somg instances they:: ^ : , ; ^ 
' have final decisioh-'making autK while^ffl others their function is \ 
" primarily advisory. Such Arrangements have already b^d a dramatic hrr- /^^/ 
pact orr chari|ing the^traditionW relatio ^ 
; faculty and^studerits and fecultyaod adminjstr^^ ■ ' 

pqs power is noW more; likely" to be earned tha!> ascribed/ ' : ; ^ ^ 
. ; There are ^jTiany vartetibi^ bf , the make^ ^f the senate, spanning , 
-. purely cbnsultatiW or advi^e^.bbdiel to trft V * . v 

study'cbmpleted at.^he MiM^ BerH^ej^ surveyed tHev^^^^ 

national population^of cbll^es apd universi^el^to ^W^/ ' . * 

of their involvei^ent in campus governahce 'ar^anpj^^fs. ^Professbr 
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Hodgkinson, in^ commenting on one interesting variation of the seriate, 
states: . ^ ] ' 

An interesting variation of the^campus senale was what mi|ht be 
called the **placebo senate,'* in which an inrormal group of people; 
representatives of many campus groups, met regularly with the 
presidenf of the institution, not as a legislative group but rather as 
an advisory body. These greups, usually called the* president's 
countil, may serve a useful purpose by providing direct com- 
nfiunication with the president. The Importance of influence 
^ (adv:ice=giving) should not be overlooked,* 

It is cle^^ that such governing units are ofteted as alternatives to faculty 
unions and special student groups which rfek to further the economic, 
political und social interests of their members. To the extent that 
broadly-based campus senates gain popularity and effectiveness, our 
colleges and universities will take oa.a more democratic and less adver- 
sary sha^;,and relations among the institution*s constituencies will 
produce mor^ harmony and cooperation. Where such senates are effec- 
tive, one can expect less turmoil on campuses. 

The increased involvement of state and federal agencies in the opera- 
tion of our colleges and universities js' also having a visible iqipact pn 
their shape and direction. TheTuture promises "more direct Jnvdivement 
of ffderal and state agencjes in campus affairs. ^ ^ 

A dramatic example oC^is involvement is the number of agencies 
concerned with ensurir^/fiompliance with the civil rights legislation, 
;Colleges and Universitie^^have already changed dramatically as a result of 
the new hiring and admissions qyotas required by HEW. the future will 
surely witness more changes in hiring practice^ wage policies, campus 
lifestyles and, other personnel policies^ which taken together will have a 
lifsting effect on t|ie shape and character of our colleges and universities. 

Yhere, is also niounling evidence that both the state and federal 
governrhent will become more involved in the financing of higher educa* 
tion. We are already witnessing dramatic. gestures and actions concerned 
with broadening the basis of financial support for students wishing to 
further their education. Along with this increase^ involvement will come 
the demand for stricter accountability. These and other pressures and 
changes, -exerted largely from outside the campus, promise to further 
change the character and mission of our colleges and universities. No 
longer will we be able to refer to these institutions as isolate ivory 
lowers. Rather it will be more accurate to dejicribe them as embattled 
bastions of thought am/ action. 

Whil^ the external forces continue to exert pressure gor change from 
the outside, there are equally strong forces within theracaderay that are 
having an impact on the shape of American higher education. Bf this I 
mean the change occurring in pro^ramsi^ degree re^^uirements, faculty 
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promotion and tenure policfcs, artd many other factors related to the 
day-to-day operation of our alleges and universities, 

. Indeed, It is my view that mosjL of the internal changes we are 
%i^itnessing are having such a drarnatic effect on our higher educational 
institutions that it is no lon|er pfftsible to recognize our system as purely 
"American." Some of- the changes recently introduced have been 
borrowed or patterned frohi educational systems abroad. 
■ ^ Surveys of the many changes that have taken place during the past 
five to eight years and talks with faculty members, studwts and ad- 
nvnistrators. across the country indicate that society is Witnessing a 
tratfsformation of our total system ofhighef education. Emerging from , 
^ tliis process is a model reflective of EUropean cdlleges and universities 
I in a sense, a '^'Europeanizing" of American higher education. This * 
' transfprmation is eharacterized by a gradual but deflnite shift in ^spon- 
sibility from a rigid system in which ih^ college requires detailed 
.^adherence to minute degree and course requirements to a flexible system 
in which the student is re^onsible for and, in some ways, shapes his own 
- program of sludy. 
\ . European institutions of higher education have long thought that 

the responsibility for fulfilUng degree requirementl rested with students, 
not with proressors. Hence^ requirements for cla^s attendance, reading 
assignments and the like were the sole responsibility of students. Not so 
in this country, where class cuts and ^lendar days made policemen of 
teachers while the styderlt waited patiently to be told what, where, when, 
and how. This move* toward more stiideni^direcled responsibility in 
fujrilling course and degree requirements i| further exempliOerf by the re- 
cent introduction of the College Uevel lamination Program (CLEP) 
whereby students demonstrate their level ofWtainment and knowledge 
through examinations rather than through tests, papers, reading 
^* assignments, recitations, and class attendance. Here, again, the European 
colleges and^ universities have long insisted that students^ could 
demonstrate their knowledge and attainments by presenting themselves 
for final exams when they are ready. ' , 

Another more recent and dramatic indication of the shift to the 
European styi^ris^Mh^ move to shorten the time necessary io compklc 
work for the bachelor's degree. Both the. ^rnegie Commission on 
Higher Education publications and the Newman reports have sugaested 
the possibility of reducing from four to three years the time necessary to 
obtain the bachelor^s degree. Some colleges and universities have already 
ipitiaied three-year degree programs and more are studying ways to 
shorten the time required to fujnil requirements, 

Indeed, the plan in use at Simon*s Rock in Great Barrington, 
. , Maj^achusetts, indicates that a more drastic revision of the traditiona! 
' bachelor\s degree may be forthcoming. Simon's ^Rock, an experimental 
collegiate institution, will confer the baccalaureate degree on those 
students who successfully complete requirements combining the last two' 
years of high sch^jol with two years of college, Students are accepted at ^ 
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Simon's Rock lifter completing grade teti.^ 

This pattern is.reminiBcer# of those Eutopean colleges and univer- 
silies where students graduating from secondary school complete a post- 
secondary course of study culrpinaling^ in th^ bachelor's d^ree. 
Professional and graduate studies then follow, usually in the university. 
'The Univtfrsitf of Chicago during the Hutchins' years undertook a 
similar experiment where'brfght high school students were able to com- 
plete secondary school and , collegiate studies in a combined iwo-plus-two 
arrangement. . 

Implicit in all these arrangements is the assumption that capable 
students should be allowed to complete their studies at their pwn pace 
and present themselves for examinations irf less time than ttie usual four 
years. These dramatic advances in academic affairs are accompanied by a 
relaxation of the parietal rules aild regulations that pla^pd instttutions m 
loco parentis. 

Indeed, alterations in sludent^life regulations and Itving dodes have 
been 50 dramatic that many graduates are shocked to ledrn of the 
number and extent of cWanges that have taken place since they were on^ 
campus. The moves toward more intimacy, more personal responsibility, 
and more responsible livmg arrangemenis have taken place'in the large 
multiversities, as well as in the small residential colleges. Institutions such 
as Michigan State University, the University of California at Santa ^ruz, 

9 and others have initiated living-learfting arrangements similar ta those of 
the English residehtial college.. Such experimental colleges place heavy 

' stress on close student'Taculty contact, more individual responsibility for 
developing a program of studies, more reliance on mature living-learni^ig 
arrangement.<^ and, generally, more persona! respoHsibiliiy for educa- 
tion. ^ . 

* 

It is becoming increasingly evidenrihat society will witness greater 
movement toward flexibility f&r.students to' fashion their own programs 
and away from structured requirements. The growing popularity of the^ 
4-1^4 calendar*is another indication of a move toward a system where 
students may* study or "read^* a single subject for a specified period, 
perHaps one or two rhonths, after whfch ihey m'dy "^it" for, the rmal ex* 
amination There is also more^ experimentatsoTi Wi^th'-pOier types of 
academic- calendars incliMmr the'f^^hl and *he 20*2^1-2 .With the 
mbve away from the prescribed lock^sttp curriculum; it seems liVdy that 
we will begin to refer to studentH as first >ear, second year dnd.third year 
ralher than asi freshmen, s^phiJmores, and so on! thus rem^oving any 
stigfna attached to the' inability to matriculate h\ the '^normal" pace. 

A nurffber of new institutions have sprung*up during the past' few ! 
V^dars which cmphiisize demorlst^'aled student co^npetjence by allowing, 
urarder^graduate degrees to be earned in less than four years. Many of 
these instituUons, plus hundreds of more traditional colleges and univer= 
Kities, are also acceptmgCLEP scores to determine the cq/npetcnce level 
of students. These aniJ similar new ways to evaluate student progress 



provide greater nexibilily and freedom for siydenls \o dropout and drop 

in at various intervak in their studies. ^ , 

Greater Dfversity . ' ' . , L' 

Increased flexiblftly also promotes a greater diversity in the colIejeH^ 
population. The trend toward diversity among college sludepts ^ncom^v 
passes a greater variety of socr^-economic classes and ethnic groups as 
well as differenl age*'groupsAlncreasingly, persons are portibining/ 
acadinic studies with woi^lj^la vocations, ^ot 6nly through formai 
work-study internships, but also through off-campus extension courses ;^ 
and in-plant training sessions. The formal fel^ionship of the CQllege of :^ 
New Rocheile with New York's District ^uncil 37, AFL-CIO is 
evidence that those who have traditionally beey *'jdQl«ide" the academy " 
now want greater access to higher education/Tho§e who planned the 
"DC J7 Campus," as it is called, felt the need to redefine the traditional 
B.y^\n terms that would make sense to contemporary working adults. 
These and other innovations to meet the true needs of , more peqple for^ 
higher education have already reshaped thinking about collegiate studies. 
This-reshaping is definitely directed along the iiries of^n ecleciic^Euro- 
pean model of higher education. 

The key word here is eclectic, since t>rfeShaping is not following a 
one^o-one patwn. That is,' Americap/^olleges\nd universities ar^ not 
adopting everything ^'European" from their counterpart!, but only 
selected modes and practices. In fact, some rather important, 
characteristics of European higher educatiorf have been rejected outright 
by the American sysifem. This is to be expected since most European 
societies embrace a more cohesive set of values than does the United 
States, ThU is parlieulariy true us regards education and social standing. 

It has long been recognized that most systems of higher education in 
Eumpean countri^es rest on an elitist concept: only the intellectual elite 
are allowed to gcf &fl to higher studies. The less inteHeciually endowed 
students are directed toward vocational occupations. However, signs in- 
dicate that some European coAjntries are moving toward egalilananism*. 
As Europe achieves a higher tevel of technology and as individual Euro- 
pean societies become more complex and affluent, greater demand for 
"^college and university iraining^and for rescheduling priorities will surely 
follow. ^ 

Thi?^^ountry has always prided itself on followmg an egalitarian 
ideal of higher education, although thts ideal has not always been ap- 
^parent m practictv It took events of major proportions to actualize the 
ideal . The Civii War. World War I, World War II. later industrializa- 
tion, and^the K^orean Gl ^ill corrvmced skeptics thai an egalitarian 
system wnuld work The present experiment in accommodating lurge 
numbers ol^ blacks and other minority group students is the result of the 
civij_ rights and student activist movement^ of tpe early I960's. 

^B^il esser\tially, the major thrust of mnovation aad change within 
Anymcan hT^htr education is followmg the patterns established in Euro- 
pean colleges and universities. The major move is toward more student 
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respon|ibility. There can be no doubt that thd move away from in loco 
parenjis and other forms of academic spoonfeeding are being applauded 
by students and faculty 41ike, Alumni and parental acceptance of these 
changes, however, remains another matter. 

After the dust of the present revolution has settled, our colleges and 
universities will^^r little resemblance to those of the 1950's. In a sense 
Ameri^ stands^a^^e threshold of unprecedented change and challenge. 
To ignorm^i^e opportunities fon redefinition of bur social and educational 
institutions id to invite moral backsliding. 

The principles of personal freedom, equality of opportiiriity and 
democratic government can only be realized through the inl^rmed in- 
volvement and full participation of an educated populace. If citizens are 
1^ achieve the desired levels of ppcticipation and personal freedom, our 
ihstitutions will have to discard the practices that make them instruments 
of the old order. 

^ The future shape of American higher education can and will assume 
a more flexible, open, and egalitarian posture. As we approach the last 
two decades of this century a new era loo^ms on the horizon. In 
speculating about this new time I am reminded of Professor Rudolph's 
statement on the. post-Civil War reforms in American high education* 
: new era, which was about to dawn, would pass the old-time 

. college by or perhaps convert it into a precious preserve of gentility 
\ or into a defiant outpost of denominationaliim. In any case, it 
\ would never be the same again,' > ^ 

( , ■ 

\ These words ring true once more. The change's that are ©ccurring re- 
mind usnhat American hi^hfer educaUon will never be the 'same again. 
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To point out that higher education is undergoing a variety of un- 
pleasant stresses and strains hardly .seems necessary. The mass media and 
the learned journaas consistentiy carry reports and cdmmentaries about 
what ails education M all levels; occasionally ihere are even suggestjons ■ 
for possible corrections. One aspect of higher education that has received 
its share of attention, is ihe'curriculum. The point^of the commentaries 
may vary from vvnter to Wttef. but there is iio doubt that some aspect of 
."curriculum" is tht: -target. The amount of time and space dafoted to the 
^critiques has been'rather large, yet the que.stion remains, what is the r^al 
impact of the suggested chahges on the shape and character of higher, 
education"^ HaslnytHing substantive and enduring developed from the 
reform's? '■ , • * , , -• ^ •. ^ , 

. As a former student Vho ran 'the academic track in assorted 
neldhouses (and in various degreed of brcathlessness) and, as a present 
teacher and admmistrator, I am especially,aware of the' need for ahange 
.m uollege uurrjculums, PprhaR^il is significant that the ^qrd ci^imiliim 
dcf.ves from the LatRi word meaning race, race course, or 'ap- S|uoents 
uraduate as well as undergraduate, might only add that.' hur,dle should,^ 
be part of the current dermition, if not the etymology! In this essay I wiU. 
'use curriwilum to refer to the academic track ^he student must run from 
the time he enters college yntil the time he departs with .ort o 

degree in hand The reshapmg refers to am modincalion of the triick that 
R^as laken^lace in recent years at a particular Ins'titution; however, only a 
few samples o'f those modirrcalions tha.l are ^omew'bat _dramatic in scope 
and jntenl will be cited . ' ■ 

Until quile' recently, most college curriculum.s wer.e highly standar- 
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dized, patterned after the curniculum established at Harvard which haf 
V used Camyci^e (England) as its modeL; In general terms, completion of- 
the standard, formal eurriculum required four . years of on=campus^ 
^Qllegiate study, satisfactory completion of prescribed courses and elec- 
tives, and theLaccumuIation of a set number of sem^ester credits, usuaHy 
120.' Students selected a major subject plus one or' more minors, and 
graduated wlth^pither § bachelor of arts degree or a bachelor of science 
degree. For the most parti the lefture system was the favored method of 
instruction. Knowledge wa^ considered absolute, finite, and amervable to 
sequencing and; segmentation. Instructional theory was^ quite 
simple- teachers had knowledge Jhat students lacked; the teacher's job 
was to relay that knowledge to his. students, and it was the student's job 
to absorbji. Presumably, the learning process was unifojrm among all 
students. They ^ pursued identical g^als ai the same rate qf spetfd/The 
efficiency of the system was indicated by matching teachtf input with stu- 
^ dent output; the closer the match, the jnore rifficient the process (and the 
higher the grade). The classroom, 6f course, was teacher-centered, 

A few years ago, howevdt, educators tfad students began earnestly to 
inquire' after health of the Wtablishe^ ^rriculum and its underlying 
assumptions. If the symptoms of discomfort were somewhat vague, the 
suggested cures tended to be rather dennite: re|hape.<the curriculum 
structure, the mechanical process of getting a degree. In^^neraU there are 
four ways, or combinations of ways, by which the standard cUrrfculum 
■ has been modiried: (I) by reducing the nui^ber of credit^ and/or ^by 
^cnanginfe the specific course requirements; (2) by shottening ihe caleridar 
time required tb gel a degre6{e.gr, entourage students to go tj surpmer 
school drng take heavier course loady; (3) by jiving gredil by exam ina^ 
t|on ^r learning achieved through inforitial instruction or thrdtigh life 
experiences; or (4)' by combining some portions o^tte high ichool a'nd 
college' experiences. One or two examples of eacff of these structural . 
modirioations shoiild suffice to convey the wrfy they work, ' \^ 
Credit reduction seems to be reserved prfmarily for use by. better * 
than average students. For in,stance, Bethany College in Undsborg, Kan^ 
sas has a special program for "intellectually superior students"' that re- 
qurres only twenty-seven courses for graduation. No credit is given for 
coHege-level examinations and no more than fe^ur experience-based 
coursesf are accepted Tor credit, Students must qiajntain at least a "B'* 
grade average to slay jn^the program. Similarly, the Columbian College 
of A rls and Scfences at George Washington University allows students to 
graduate after nineiy semest*ej hours of work.'but halTof that work must 
be al th^ ''A" level. On^h^therfiand; Immaculate Heart College in Lds 
Angeles has n^o requirements except the accurhulation of 124 credits 
which cart be^ yblaihed thrpugh non-cajmpus. nbn-course experiences; 
thus IHC abandons the pjevaiiing concepf of pr^cribed courses-while h 
mamiain^ihe idea of a Axed number or^redits, A variation of this fiex^ * . 
ibihty is found at Webster College in St. Louis where fill] fr^ddi^ oh 
course ^selection allowqd ouistde Ihe stiident's major field. At Ripqn 
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Colieie students who' maintain a 2.75 grade-point average and who 
carry 18-19 :hours per semester may qualify for a reduced-credit degree 
nroaram ihaf requires only 1 1 2 hours for graduation.. As at Bethany, np 
equiyalerlty tests arei allowed. Alsc^ all courts musj be taken in 
residence. The State.University of Ne«» York at Genesep has categorical- 
ly reduced its credit riquirements for the bachelor degree from 120 to 
for all students, not bnly for those who are academically superjor 
. The time-shortened curriculum seems to be the most talked about , 
■reform that has been suggested, especially since the publication, of the 
Carnegie Commissib'n-s 1971 riport Less Time. Mare Options. One of the 
major recotnmendations -of the Commission was the reduction of the , 
baccalaureate curritulum by one fulhyear,^ In support of a time reduc 
tion Ernest Boyer writes that " , . . thcfe has been almost comprehen- 
sive' thoughtful sci'istiny of the concept that | cojlege education should^ 
be anything but four years since Harvard was established in- 163fi.^l,his 
belief is liie most^olidly lodged piectf in the convetftional wisdom ot 
qcademia.'"-At Col'by-Sawyer College, students may finish curriculurns 
in business administration. muSic, theatre,, or dance in three calendar 
years but only if they complete some of the requirertients during, 
.summers or-'if they take overloads during the regular academic year, 
- Although time-shortSning and 'credit-reduction would'seem to comple- 
riieht'eaeh other, it appefirs thSit in most cases they do not, In fact, for 
some schools time-shortened ha^ come to be synonymous with com- 
pressedj^tnmer school optipflsAiid overloads have bpen available to 
auahTfed students for many years", . . ■ « ;. . , 

" The thitd method pf reform, giving credit through test^, is B^n|nS 
rapid acceptance. in America higher idffisption;. At the polurfibian 
College of Arw and Sciencess' referred t-o,'«arher, a student is allowed to 
■offer'"up t'd'.bhirtv hours.for cr«dit and/of waiter oRrequired courses ©ut 
'of the I2ef hours ' needed for graduation. Staten Island Communfiy 
Collese aciepts up to thirty hours of credit for non-classroom e?!- 
neiiences- the remaining ninety seniester hours peeded for graduation 
■ must be at the'"C" level or better. Harvard has been 'grunting credit 
ihrough equivalency tftls since 1955, and other well-known schools have 
been following this-procedure for similar lengths of time. Jhe College. 
Level ExaminatioA Program (CLEP) of the Educational Tesl,ing Service 
has made it easier for schools of all sizes to ibe more nexiblem giving 
credit for standardized equivalency tests, in the form of both gtfheral ex- 
aminaiioffls and subject examinations. . , 

The east tried of the four means of reshaping the curriculum is in 
the 5rea df high school (o college articulation. In thtf New Yotk stote un- 
' iversity system, three models afc being experimented with: four years ol 
hifjh school and three years of college, three years of high school and four 
yelirs of cillegt^. and three ^ears of high .school plus three years of college 
■ ^ oL year transitional period in between. SU.NY at Albany 

mutriculatk twelfth graders as full-time college stHflents. More common 
among colleges is the admittance of high school students^into a limited 
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number of colle|e courses on a sfcl^ted basis, Dickinson College in Penn- 
sylvania |ias such a progranf since 1966, ^ ^ 

There are terious reservations about some of the reforms .that have 
been talked ab^ut and/or iniplemented. For in^arice, Derek Bole, presi- 
^ dent or Wirvap, presents ji number of arguments rejecting the basis 
.upon which th^ Carnegie Commission on Higher Education tfuilds its 
case for three year bachelor degree curriculums. Among his arguments, 
Bok pomts out thai simply because students are receiving more,educa- 
Uon inMhe high schools does not necessarily mean there need be less 
education in the colleges, nor does the earlier physiological and social 
maturation 5^ today's students have any apparent bearing on4iow ^ng- 
the undergraduate curriculiim should be. Bok continues: 

What must b^^needed is a very different curriculum thaf tries ex- 
plicitly to take account of the fact that the student "comprises a 
different population with a different set of aspirations than ttose 
attending the so^alled prestige institutions from which all too ' 
many colleges and junior college curriculums are adapted^at the 
present tin%e. 

Furthermore. Bok argues that students themselves seem to reject the 
^ time^shorteried degree, and that the fourth year cotird beused as a time to 
obtain non-a6ademic experiences,^ 

The Chrbniele of Higher Education reports that few institutions are 
actually implementing a time^shortened curriculum: ''So far, about 30 
m.stitutions have what they call three-year bachel^ programs and 
another 20 are in the planning stages . . Jhc'Wronicle cites three 
reasbns why the shortened calendar has received less than popular sup» 
port; (V) faculty concern about academic quality; (2) student lack of in- 
terest: "and (3) uncertainty about the financial impact, since time^ 
shortening may' not effect the savings to the institutions thai was hoped ^ 
fnr,'und savings id the students may be relatively insignincant. if summer 
study is required^^ , ^ , 

Students may be less than impressed by possible time reductions in 
degree programs, as Bok and the Chronicie mmm, but my own obser-^^ 
vution has been that students definitely are interested in the curriculum 
as a whole and. wiJI go to great lengths to obtain their degrees in spite of it 
rather than because of it. Requirements are indeed hurdles that the stu- 
dent can run around, if he is clever enough, as well as jump over. 4fter 
confirming that students do pay little attention to the curriculums, Lewis 
Mayhew staiys^^There is evidence that students aQ^ually do fashion their 
own curricula and use instructional resources (^heir own ends, com^ 
plymg ^Ith insiructor^imposed organization only out of superficial eti^ 
quette. ' The problem of elasticity, Mayhew says, mtist be i^proached 
by different institutions m difrtfreht ways, according to '*the nature of the 
institution and its students."' 

There are probably as many variations of curriculum reform as there ^ 
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are colleges particularly if reform is denned as any modirication of the 
e^^r^fu riculum. I cannofheip but question _th. long-range meamng 
S most current reforms on a number of grounds. For op, there .s no 
bn«° an "ideal " "perfecj," or "Platonic" model which can act as^a • 
pS^tr aFct;rricJlums- When the Harvard curriculum served^as.he 
model, divergences from the pattern were immediately apparent and 
.measurable. Since the model itself is suspect there no point of 
^ference from which new or Jfemodeled curr.culums can be viewed. Of 
course, colleges continue to borrow ««ain concepts c«m^^^fo.^«n- 
ple the 4^1-4 calendar was used at only six schools prior 1° j'f -68' ^Hj 
bv '1971-72 two hundred and thirty-six schools had adopted it. Schools^ 
such as Mount Vernon Collegi in Wa.shington. D.C. ha-« '"fje calendar 
changes that arc bound to affect curriculum content. Mount Vernon has 
inititSted a modular calendar in which coup may be arrar^m Uuee 
week six week, or twelve week segments. A calendar of this sort allows 
the instructor to fit length to course content rather than fittif^ coupe 
content to length. Concomitant changes in instructional approaches are 
■ natural outgrowths of the modular calendar; for instance^ conventiona 
Sure systems will not work for a three week course. Neverthdess..,t 
eems to me that in general such reforms as calendar changes are 
manipulative rather than basic. As has been indicated; the ^ur year 
Curriculum is an historical accident and the school (Cambridge in 
Eng ind) which served as the model for Harvard has since reduced its 
curriculum to three yeirs while th* imitators, so to speak, have adheTcd 
to the original model. Furthermore, current changes m curriculum end 
not only to be manipulative but ad hoc. For instance. \he loosening of the 
foremn language requirement in some curriculums. whether justified o 
^Li lflen occurred without 'consideration of its effect on the total 
■ ; riJ^um.^n othe! words. institutionsHend to be ^or.m^^^^ 
changing the details of their curriculums than they are in changing the 

""1h^ls!howev.r. at least one school that is going beyond revision 
of an exist.inB curriculum. The School of Dentistry at the Umversity of 
Michigan has established a Department of Educational 
(^deviling an entirely new curriculum that was ready fof ''"P'7="j^''°" 
bv September 1974. Under the leadership of David Starks and funded by 
aSS^mnt a team of more than sixty researchers has talkedwith the 
niSlt sSdems. and administrators in an attempt to ^^f^ 
lives of the curriculum as well as the objectives and content of sptcilic 



courses. 



'Arthough the details of the new dentistry curriculum are far from 
Hetned, it is clear that most previous notions ^^"^Ij^J^^' 
contain have been discarded. The degree, which will be mf^'ery-b.^ed 
and^ili around principles of behavioral objectives, will allow sti^den 
to begin study at some specific point in time and then to move on at hear 
own pace afthey master the various specified objectives. Use will be 
^S/of compuL-assisted instruction, video tapes, slides, and film- 
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strips. However, the mosi4nnovaiive aspect of the new curriculum ^ill be 
# the utilization of stiidents as valuable resource personnel, as courses will 
be constructed in a way that will allowieachers to take advantage of the 
background and preparation of their students. Thirty students began the 
new curriculum in the fall of 197C along with one hundred and fifty 
other students who will follow the conventional track, , 

The curriculum developm^ts m the University of Michigan un» 
derscore the view that fundamental to meaningful change in the 
^ educational experience is reform not only in the fojmal curriculum but in 
course content and teaching methods as welL No matter how the student 
obt^ns his'aca^mic training, no matter how rigid or flexible the struc- 
. ture in which the student is placed, no matter what length of time it Ukes 
^ to earn a degree nor the number of credits that must be accumulated, the 
real importance of the student's forrtial educational experience is what 
happens m th^ classroom. Running laps and jumping hurdles are seldom 
= considered b^\students to be "relevant" or to have depth of purpose. 
Instead, there are a number of questions that must be asked— and 
answered. How are the viewi of the student put to positive use in the 
classroom? Does the student learn to appreciate the dignity of his own 
life, to trust the validity and importance of his own experiences, aVid to 
share them with others? Is he, in turn, prepare^ to listen and to accept the 
validity p^" their experiences? Is the student taught to accept inevitable 
change? Doe§ he recognize learning as a life-long process? Can he use 
different learning approaches for different subject matters? Can he syn- 
thesize as well as analyze? These questi«ns and dozens more like them 
need to be asked if the curriculum, in all its aspects, is to be a vital, im- 
portant, and desirable part of each studenTs life experience,, The 
orthodox views of higher education simply will not Trraasure up to the 
demands of the world as it moves into the twenty-first century. Teaching 
practices must change'in order to meet student needs and the need^ of 
society as a whole. Few courses can^be viewed as ends in themselves, but 
rather they must be s^en as instruments to help facilitate the growth of 
the person. Education cannot be self-Herving, preparing the student for a 
vocation, important though that may be. The more basic issue is* whether 
or not the student can learn to live with himself and with others within 
the confines of his chosen vocation and the limitations of his environ- 
ment* and yet able to see beyond them> * . 

In order to transcend superficial restructuring of the curriculum, an 
mcreasing amount of research will be necessary in order to measure how \ 
effective present academic practices are. to pinpoint what exactly is 
wrong in higher education^ to determine what future needs may be! and 
ultimately to make concrete predictions about the shape of higher educa- 
tion in the future. Goals must be determined before the mechanism for 
achieving those goals can be devised, but mechanisms that are adopted 
without prior research and experimentation will afford higher education 
littre good. If (Irrh strategies for reform are to replace mere groping and 
manipulation of structures, data about educational processes Are essen- 
tial ' 




There arWo major coDStraining forces at work that inhibit radical 
curriculum chanfee. First, all institutions tend to be conservative arid self- 
fflistainlng. and second, it is easier for humans to criticize than to con- , 
struct Change of the sort that seems necessary is viewed as a threat to the 
continued existence of institutions of higher, education and to the in- 
dividuals who feel secure in the conventional ways of doing business. 
Vet it is necessary for institutions of higher education to change, and it is 
necessary for them to create new approaehcs to learning, because the 
basic educational assumptions underlying current academic practices_ 
have lost their certainty and their magic. For onr thing, our concept ot 
knowledge has changed. Knowledge is seen as relative^ rather than ab- 
solute and as infinite rather than nnite; it is less amenable to sequencing 
and segmentation; it is fiuid^rather. than static; and, most important 
perhaps, it is growing prodigipusly. _ • In th<.n,v 

Emerging from these new concepts of knowledge m a revised theory 
■ of instruction that is very much in the formative stage. The various parts 
of the theory while often amorphous, vague, and ambiguous, are inter- 
related to the point where it is often difncult to separate cause from 
effect Nevertheless, a few elements of the new theory are takiy shape. 
Certainly the classroom is becoming more student^entered. The shit 
from study of subject matter to a problems approach has brought with it 
an emphasis on how rather than whai and an emphasis on do'"! "'h" 
than memorization. It is clear that educational goals are not unilorm 
among students, nor are their paces of learning the sarne no; even 
similar; lockstep learning simply will not work with today ^ students, and 
,o individualized in.struction and independent study have taken on new 
importance. Given the relativity of leamlng, even the grading system has 
come under a rather disjointed attack and is m to resolved. 

Whatever theory of instruction is nnally developed-and there is 
"likely to be more than one-=, the technological advances of the last tew 
decades will undoubtedly play a major role. Such instTuments as video 
tapes closed circuit television, and computer^assisted mstruction w.ll 
LnS themselves 10 classroom use in the future, and without the letdown 
thai followed the di.senchantment with the language laboratory where 
00 much was expected too soon. At the University of Illinois, the 
Computer-based Education Research Laboratory has dcve oped a fourth 
Sation computer^ssisted device labeled Pl^Ta (Programmed 
Logic for Automatic Teachmg Operations). PLATO, which is'secn as a 
classroom supplement. %*ill huvrmore than four thousand terminals 
located throughout the state of Illinois, each operating at a su/pHSing^y 
low cost per studeni^hour. Numerous programs are already available and 
more are being authored each year, PLATO IV is by lar ihe eusiej to 
p^gram. the ^isies. 10 operate, and the most versatile develops! by 
The University of Illinois; yet it only hmts at what may be done in the 

■^'^ Teehnological advances have opened up the world-wide commuriity 
and have been directly responsible forHhe shift4n America from an tlUist 
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philosophy to an egahtarian pfilosophy, more people want moreadvan- 
toges^han ever before, including the opportunity for a meaningful educa- 
tion Now, more than ever before, there is recognition of the individual's 
worth, regardless'of racial or ethnic origin, A greatef variety of fife styles 
must be accommodated' thin in the pusi. and the value of all cultural 
heritaps is now recognized. Along with these Bhanges is the rejection of 
authority by virtue of position; especially in t'he classroom. Recognition" 
of individuaUvorth. includes (he right of the individual to question those 
placed in power above him. 

Fqrthermbre, tfie techno^gfcal advances of the twentieth century 
the rapid growth of the popultftion. and the move away from elitist 
theories havf led to a number of significant changes in our educational 
cpncepts For one thin|, it is«|ear that education is continuous; As new 
jobs are formed and as old ones are phased out, afmbst over-night new 
skills are demanded and old skills must be up-dated. The point is well- 
. made by Boyer that the educational process is a continual one: 

* * 

The notion that education is. something om gets only before going 
to work must be repraced with the idea that^education is a Hfelong 
prdce.s.^, going on during, after, and in between work. And in so do= 
mg, our colleges will increasingly move from the notion of 
educating youih to educating ^rd^/^, with the barriers of age remov- 
ed ^ - 1 

T'he central qu^stmn after all is not how much education, but when 
and under whai cqnditions education can be of most value to in- 
dividuals,' "^^ ' , . 

Of course curriculums must be made pertinent to the needs of the? people 
comprising the various age groups, but again the more crucial element is 
what takes place in the cbssroom between teacher and student. Mere 
manipulation of^the curriculum is not sufficient, whether it is manipula- 
tion ^1 the calendar or the number of credits required, ^s Boyer phrases 
it, educators must rethink ^*the ^niire under-graduate curriculum es- 
pecially in relation to all that has gone before/"^ 

It seems that, unlike the weather, everyone talks about curriculum 
reform and □ few even try to do sbmething about itV David Bayler has 
written, ^The plaiM fact is that curricMlum reform changes nolMng that is 
worth. changing/'" ! do not think that it is too sweeping to claim that the 
future of higher education in America depend^ on the willingness of 
educators t9^specify goals and to accept change in the curriculum The 
curriculum is higher education; the strength of institutions depends on 
recognizmg and meeting the challenges of a world grown smiilleWiore 
complex, and ever subject to future shock; Institutions of higher educa- 
tion may survive without changing their curriculums, ^ut they are not 
likely to be the dominant social force they could be if they did change In 
addition, the very diversity of needs thyt are manifesting themselves 
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point to the necessity, for a variety of types of institutions to mieel those 
needs. The growing complixily of our current world defies the formula- 
lion of any one curriculum model; instead a rnultitude^of carriculums is 
necessary in order to Tfieet the demands of a changing student population 
and'df.a changing world. ' 

In summary, to spqa^f curriculum jeform means going deeper, 
than manipulation of the'mechanic5s of "degree-letting/* If reshaping the 
Gurrtculum is t^Wave any sigriiFicance; what is necessary is making ^he 
educational experience essential to the needs of all students of all ages. 
Equivalency testing may be a partial step in that direction, aiid perhaps 
conflating the high school-college experience is also; I hivh less con- 
ndence in the efncacy^of lime-shorie^ curriculums or credit feductionr 
since they do not seerb to gel ip the h^l of reform! However, the issue of 
revitalizing the coni^f of the'curnculum is every bit as impoftant^as 
reforming its structure; the two problems had better be worked out 
simultaneously. ^ , ' ^ : ' 
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During this lata I950's and early 60's,- higher jeducation was pre- 
' occupied^with accofnrnodating a steady inereasi^ of students/ Despite the 
' continued growth in enrollnnent, some institutions recognized, that finan- 
cial resources could not be expanded indefinitely^ and that m©re efficient 
modes of operation had to;be found. One p^roppsargiven wide publicity 
(Tickton, 1963)' was to . make b^ter use of both human rfnd -physical 
^ resources by operating college campiises year-round. Eventuajly over one 
hundred" institutions, including several statewide systems adopted some 
pforni of ycar-i:ound calendar,i^j . , ^ . ^ 

By the m!d^!960*s the college calerjdar.hM once again become a 
major topic of discussion on many campuses. The contekt, however, had 
changed dramatically. The issue was no lorjger year-round operation, but 
a growing debate over the **failure'' of uridergraduate education* While 
this failure ^;^6d been first observed by analysts such as Clark Kerr and 
Nevitt Sanfordjn the early 1960% it was students themselves^ who most 
; fprcefiilly -directed attention to the problem* By the studetit 

movementTa child of the civil rights and, anti-war movements, directed. 
^ llselt also against educational institutions. ; . , / , 

Appraisal of student dissatisfaction with higti^r education is d|f- 
Oculi. Many students were clearly dissatisQed with specific elerrier 
as excessive lecturing and 'over-emphasis upon grades^ But t!ic 5SSic 
issues were more pervasive. Among the young, there was no dsnibtthat" 
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V profound changes were taking place in the United and that still 
; , more fund^tiental changes were to come, The civil rights movement, the 
IrdV ^: emerging concerf\ with' Viet Nam, and the development of a viable 
^ **'counter culture'' ware seen as maniftstatiohs of a much more fun- 
. damental revolution which would change the nation in ways not yet fore- 
seen. In this context, American CQllegei and universities were criticized, 
isi^si^^nol-so m 

the midst of these profound crises and chan|es, institutidns continued to 
offpr the ^ame fare as though nothing had happened. ' 

^ Ironically, although thedarge universities were the most^c^ 
the small private liberal arts colleges were at first most affected, I/educav 
tion was everywhere equally dulli the larger institutions could at least 
offgr more freedom and **acti^^i a wider extracurriculum, and generally 
„L L lovyerco 

V s^itutidnj, The projected enroiiment increase^il'wHIch hadl led small " 
private institutions to consider year-round operation did not occur, 
Instead, competition for. students increased, • ^ 
^^^^^^^^-^^^^^ W for the fun- 

damental reform of undergraduate edUcatiortVthe faculty response to a 
; = discussion of calendar change, ■pffi^ularly at private liberal arti colleges, . 
\ may be explained in one of two' w^^or a combinatio For 
. . ^ - some faculty, calendar change and^^^urricular reform which it might 
produce, provided a means of achievirife^lje edugational Improvements 
demanded by students and sought by thel^&culty. At ^ 
~ ""rnanylacull)^^^ 

L least threatening. To many administrators It vAs.also the ^1^^ 

Indeed, calendar change seemed innocuous compared to a fundamental 
: ^ ■{ pverhau! of the faculty reward and status system or changes Iq the cqn- 
tent or process of education. Faculty thus began to discuss the calendar 
with the same fervor they had esfrlier shown in debates over distributipn 
requirement$. Consideration of 10, 14, or 17 weeks as an optimum calen- 
dar term replaced the questibn of two versus three courses in the natural , 
sciences as the favorite academic exercise. ' : ^ 

" Resulting changes are illustrated in a survey conducted in 197Tby 
the American Association of GoHegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
* ficers^ which concludes that **a calendar revolution'' has indeed taken 
^^lace. The survey shows tharbetween 1966-67 and 1971-72, the number 
1 / ; institutions on the traditional semester calendar fcHftom f^arjy 1,800 

^ to 637 with a [najorlty moving to an early seniest^jjplatv.^,6^ total by 

t - 1972) and smaller numbers^dopting quarter'i^3^r4r 1-4 (236Xor other 
calendars. The number on the early semester had iifcreased by twelve 
■i - times Jince 1966-67 and on 4-1-4 by forty times with a fifty percent in- 
, crease in the quarter systerri and a slight decline in the number on a 
trimester (77). . ^ * 

" . The New Calendars 

, , i^ Qygfvjewi^ some of thfe reasons for an 



i- ^different calenddr changes ^ as rfollovv^^' . * , . 

Early Semester , / ' > *1 ' ¥ 

V : i The purpbse of the early Semester calendar to eliminatl lHe in- 
- ' tefrMptlon of the lemester, particularly toward its end, by a long period 
; , oEvvagatiori* Both students and Wculty have long disliked the loss of conf 

tinui^^injgqurses.^^^ 

Have Teseflt^'thi ^ orUieiy^^^^cSflod* 
papers apd study for examp, or t|e anxiety produced by worengaging m' 
such activities when needed. . . . • 

a- / Iri^eneral* thjs calendar j^hifnge has nqt been- stimulated by any 
desire for educational; reform and h^ not prbdUced any special 
curricular changes. -. ' • 

The Quarifft System / ^ i> 

The^ 

the past seven fears was niotivated by theTollowing considerations: ( 1 )\ 
To some faculty/the quarter system offered a more acceptable means by 
which to (^nclude the nrstaerm bafore CHrlstmdi than the alternative of V 
'shortening, the semester; {2)/I provided a ^way of breaking up the long 
period between Christmas .and June; (3) In the case of the quarter credit 
system* it packaged the courses into smaller cdiirse units which were . 
more appealing 'to some; (4) In the Case of the 3^3 adaptation of the 
quarter system, the reatructuring of the curricufum Nduced the number^ 
of different courses being taken by the students or taught by an instruc-- 
4or^ ^ ' 



l/nder the regular quarter system in which a student may take as 
many as five Or six courses at a jtime in a period Of ten weeks* it is the , 
authors' belief, based on experience, that learning might be ImpaJred by 
the continuous pre-bccupation-^with exams; The 34 approach has merit 
in its reduction of fragmentation of llWpdd of both students and faculty. 
While generally riot producing any extensive e^catidnal fxperimen- 
lation; except in a few institutions whire five week modul^iave been us- ! 
ed, changing from a semester system, to a quarter sysbm^ e^ciaHy a 3-3 
often necessitates a curriculum review and reorganization Such re- 
examination of a college*s curriculum on a faculty member jby faculty 
member and a department by department basis is a valuable exercise in 
itself. 

Year Round Calenclan \ > 

^In a^new way the year»round catendar is making a slight comeback. 
' Earlier attempts found Jhat large^numbers of students would not volun- 
tarily choose to attend classes in the summer^; A few institutions,, 
however* have been successful in requiring^that all students attend one or 
twp summer sessions in lieu of a term, in the regulat academic year* 
Success with this approach might produce the next major variation in 
calendar change. " . ^^-^r-^^ i.' 

The Modular Term — 4-1-4 and lis Variants • ' -• ^ [ ; ; 

'The calendar change which clafms the greatest effects on the 



educational program, as. Well , as thW greatest growth in. adherents, ex- 
;ciuding the early semester, is the 4-1-4 format and its varimionsv Mptiva-^ 
tion based on the desire Ajr educational fefbrm rather than ad- 
ministrative convenience or moderate currlcular fevjslon (brms/the 
: baikgrtund for the "4-4-4 movement.'^ By 1973-74 this calendar fbrmat 
had athacted oyer 40O institutions to its philosophy. , / / 
(jllia.basicifaea^dranjntfrim 



^V hovative^r new. Benri^ College, when 1 opened ifl933,^1^ 

mn^week ofr-campus, non-credit work Activity sandwiched between twp ' 
^■till-week terms, Prior to t^at; Harvard develops a ^ 
- ^rlod at the end of each teemester (Angeli; 1968)'i ' . V; 
v NeitKer of these arrangements, howev^, expjoited the basic strength 
th« Inlerirh {?lan - courses whicb would involve grgups of students^ and 
faciiljly in a singte activity for a four-week p^^ 

scheduled during the regular semester because bf competing activities ' 

and other depiands. ' ^^/ . _ 

; : ' The interim plan had gained considerable visibility by the mid- 

!960's Becatise Af the inn6vative activitipt of a number of in- 

: , stitttions: The 4-M in its present^general fornf was first proposed for a 
-^^i|^ge ^ ir^ Massachusetts which was to be established as a 
'^^If^e venture by four Massachusetts institutions, (The institution ; 
was Wt^^ us Hanfipshire College.) The first implemenlation of 

4-1-4 occurred at Florida Presbyterimi (no^ Eckerd CGllege) in 1960, and 
"i hOTiirCotbrCbHegerlM 
^ was developed ^ quite indepiridently of the- other; althouih Florida 
J ' Presbyterian was aware of fte New CQllege Plan,: TheColby Calehdar 
t was developed prirrtarily to end the regular semester before Christfnas . 

and to provide a period for experimentatipn and facul^ 
--^ Florida P^^^ further the; m^or 

; ^ducationaf goal bf thelnslitutionv 
/ 1962^ Smith-jCbllege initiated a loosely structured interim t^m, which it: 
discontinued lifter four years. Although /Macales% and cGuslav^M^ 
^dolphus CoHeges in Minnesota^ fbllowed later by.aJimited number^of 
other institutions, adopted the interim plan in 1863, severaj years elapsed 
'before any significant nuDjber of colleges joined the bioVement; T 
^ numbenbf institutions with interims increased from less than 50 in 1968 
to approxiftiately 200 by 1970 to an estimate^ 400 plus 

. " lime. . ' ' 4^-"-^"^' ;^'" ■ A--'^''^^" .^ 

/ The 3-3 calendar reduced the number of courser that the student 
would take at any one time and provided t^rms short enbugh,that the stu- 
dent coulti spend one term off campus and not miss half of the acadjgmlc 
year. But the majority of colleges which adopted a new calend other 
' r than the early semester, opted for the4^14, The 4-1-4 contained moitoT 
the major beriefits of the 3-3 plus the major advantage of Mng more 
"amenable la comproriiise in '^v^ key ^reas. These areas' in- 
eluded:' T^lenlibn df the M^'^ 

lidn, and access to consortia^ ' . , ^ . 
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Rmntion of the BaHc -J • ' : j: 

^ I Faeulty at mbst:^ 
overwhelmingly Wyored thfe semester plari Po^^^ 
ding Jto many fticulky, tie sixtbn wee^ 
dap peif jveek is ideal for priiintatiqn^ a^ 
;variety p^fields, As a further pracrt^^ 

^ be opposed. 4-1-4 requirf^d only av modest rd^ 

couifses and proved accgpikble if ntit optimum Mr kll but the most^^c^^ 
■ ;servative faculty;^ ^ ; . ' ■ -'^ ^>-''^vv^^v-\^ V^^^^v' 

At many ins^utions, the interim plan was cb^ 
proposal to shift from a iyitem of ^ursies with variable cr^ts to qoui^^s 
ofecjual credit Value, thus literally ^onstfiifatihg aibuc c^i^^eb 
four course calendar JExperience wit^ 
Wfe difrtc^ than the interlnnPemicefS^l^^ 

- system involved a Jnorp fundTOental reitructuring of exisili^" cdupset. 

.The most important compfomiie encouraged by theMnterim. plan * 
; was between those who wanted essentially to maintain ihy^atus quo md 
those who desired^om^^ form of experimentatioh andlnhwationj^n^ in- 
terim calendarp^trtts innovation within acdeptaWe liijnils by c^^gK 
structure for experimemation in 4he small allege quite similar to that 
found in the experimental college or frbe university a^ larger institutions. 

Because most small colleges lack the resources to create a separate * 
experimental umt, the alternati ve is to devote part of the time of all facuU 
--trand studentrtoinnovattcfnrBf^llofea 
stitution to innovation during the interim* the necessary "criticai mass" 
for effective innovation is created. At the same time, the requirment that 
experimentation will take part primarilytduring the interipi permi a 
greater degree of control since innovation Is confined to a IWnitltl'period 
of time. " , . • ■ ■ . ,1- [• 

Both the experimental college and the interim cilentiar irfe com- ' 
promise sti-uctural changes appropriate to different types tf Institutbns. 
In the ^ase. of the experimental or cluster college, the task of innovation is 
asdgne^ to a sub-unil of a larger, more cohiplex institution. In the in- 
^terihi plan the task is assigned to a limited period bf time, : ,i 
Access to Comorlia ^ r ■ ^ 

For smallet institutions especially, the cdnsortium .movement 
replaced year-round operation as the panacea for financiar problems, , 
Confronted with mounting criticisms of higher education aiid the grow- 
mg competition for students frQm*j3ublic institutions, sjmall collegea^ 
found they lacked the financial capacity for new and improved programs. 
Innovations such as study abroad^pM Washington semester, M well asj 
new programs in fieWs such as ur^n studies and computer studies,. were" 
beyond the resources of most smfi^ colleges; Criticism and competition 
literally forced smaller institutions to Wrk togethef^ 

Esta^Iishmg inteMnstitutipnal relationships, ..h 4if 
ficult for many schools, those with few /leighbors faced problems in 
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' "sh iiri ng lacu li^ ;and r^urcii. 
through / coopef at lonf what 



Kidsj'^olleges did nQt:want|to '^iMMr" 
theyt considered torbe idjstlM^ 
charaetwistiQil Pinally, f^m athletic icKedute to heavy ; 

\ graduatibri requiyments ^inhibited - cdopemtion; duri|ig the , academic 

year/'*-: ■■ .-;vir;:v v-^ " ,» ■■* :^ ^- v • i-/ ' . /■■■V^' '\ 

By concentrating mah|^ of their joint efforts in a Jou^eek peMd, 

---Colleges could arhass-f 
.*^o one activil^^flmfrslo woperati^^ prograrns were over-; . 

come. Several cdnsq^ti^ such, a^ the Assoqiated Colleges of Central K 
1^ sas, orgariiEed withStfie understandihg that msllUitiQfls wquld adopt a'^^ 
■ common U-U4 c^len&, Other coUegea forn^d jiniited agreeimpnts vvith 

sister institutiorisJto initiate sp^inc prograi^^ 4wring ihe Interim. 

Cobperatlve venturer riow oc^ur though contact^ established by t)i 
. irganSati^ijo&nearly^ialf of thejnt^ 

tion- for ftnovatipn/lh ; HigheP' |^ 

Confer\nce. .-V. ^''^ ^ V ' ; \> ■' ' ^ 

... -,..v/:.: -^.-..^K- OrAfr 

^ The schw^ulini^-plia^e of an interim alsoVwtiburages both fadilty 
, : and students to pldy\ a 'greater variety of roleS^ -lttv most regular^t^ , 
' .courses ih^role-^f;^© faculty member Is tq^fs^^inate information 

through lec«res. Fortunately, few faculty have beenjoojhbrdy erf&ugh to 
^ lecture the fifty plus hbiirs required' to^pffer an equivalent course during 

the fbur week interim term, Instead|%culty, during:^ interim, typically 
— shiMo rglMrassociateS^th^advancedJ^ 

sbn/ diicussfeTT^eade^.-^^ research : cpqrdinatpf/ Students ^ a 

similar roles and gfeneraHynake^mbrW planning and im- 

plementing interirn) colu:aei^ Prohably :th^ ^n^^ interesting feculty rble 

changes have occurred in 'thos^ student iniflated courses which are out- 

side Uie teacher's area btexpertise, Ideally, the faculty merfiber becomes ; 

a co^learner and hopehillyprv^ as ^'modbl of the proceis of learning or 

problem solving. 4 )v }^ / 

In bur experience, the most important; outcome orthe inierim term 

has been the stimulation If innovation ;feneral^ interim 

provides a period Which Jnf he minds of im^^ faculty and students is 

devoted to doing ihrngs -difTereniiy.'' TheHnterim thW^establishes. the 

norm of innovation lor at Ipas^a limitedi|qr!^ of time during which 

faculty and students ma^; try but creatw ideas under*. 

fevorable conditions and W|tiNout fear of;i^^^ ; 

For the individual facully member the;b|rrier ^ innovation is oflen 

fear of what might happerras an unanticipTOd cohsequencd of change. 

The interim, by prbvrding^ controlled expfefimentat^ permits facul- 
? ty members to experience ® to eyaluate'ift j^^ 

commit themselves to a rffiuvely 
V^hile adoption ^ 

tion is an important out 

the interim may well bi 
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of ihe:^Q0m\\Q ym^^ structure of jfie int€rim>^cilitia^^^ 

certain kind of innovation sucK^^ the int^nsivd study;;of a s^Ie area, 
change deyeloD^d dicing an ijn carried out during thef 

regular a;cad§rni|a year with Jittle^r rto mDainpationl lft this respect p 
role of the }inte|lgi In ftdufty /4evelopm6rit arid org|inizaUonai ^eneMI 
should not be oJerlooked/THese factors have bedtfme litera!!y a mkttgr\6ft 
-iUryiv^^i^f-iristitutioKSr^^^^^^ 



Thg^ime stiimulption of further, inn hal qgcurre^in the area' 

: of iriteMnstitution^^ 

explore copperation on a limited and infornMil tfasis without makihg per-, 
manei^ comrnjtrrtents. By focusing limited period of time; withouV 
sacrificing exijting . programs, infslltutions/ha^^ able to channel ap^^ 
propriiite res^rces to inter-institutiorial projects. More extensive fdrnis\ 
^,pfMQp?ration vvtere madt^ 

response dftl^aculty and studenitsjb^ out during 

an interint. 

Often innoyatiye structural ^ange U important not fcjr direct bll^ 
for i;iclirect. effects. Indeed, the nj^t important outcomes are often un-; 
fores|en, For example, th| basic intention of President Eliot's elective 
system f an earlier structural change;- was to create an open cufricul^r 
ntarkel for the student. But the more lasting consequence was.to free the 
faculty to teach'a specialized subjert based uportKeir own research. Th^is 
in turn provided a market for the research scholars produced by graduate 
sch ools and helped^create the *|gcade^ic revolution" desc ri bed b y J e nck§;i_ 
and Rcisman.** . ■ . - - " . . • , V 

In sunimary, the Interim plan, by yirtue of a simple calendar change A 
involving four weeks or approximately 1 1 percent of the total academic 
year, created a. vehicle for innovation which has brought about rhore/ 
radical educational change at many institutions than had occurred In the 
^preceding 50 years; . * 

Would these changes have occurred anyway?, Many have been im- 
plemented at Jnstitutions' which did not add^ the Interirti calendan But 
the cost has often been great, particularly in terms of faculty morale. The 
interim, like the experimental collfigei allows faculty to try <^t various in- 
novations without major .commitipfnt to adoption of changerTo those 
who insist that the present (orm^f higher education is best, the interim 
should help to^prdve that chailge can be introduced^ arid examined 
Avithout disrupdng the basic educationarprograni. To those who believed 
that nothing less than reconstruction of undeKgraduate education wiir 
suffice, the ^intiirim provides one vehicle foi^ the^valuation of mariy ^^ 
educational proposals, 

* Residlting Changes in the Educational Structure 
Calendar chariges, particularly those involving a relatively ex^ 
perimental modular term, haVe stimulated a*number oE curricular and 
structural changes which may have a muph more significant impact on 
.education than the calendar changes themsefves. - ? 
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Th^i growth- of crkit-bearing^ wdrMype experiences could be 
defended as a trend whicn is co-incidental with thai , of calendar change. 
On the'Jther hand, there/are some faculty that became cMvincid of the . 
merit of granting credittor work^tudy or cooperative ediftation projects 
IhrougHiftheir invblvement with such activities during an interim term. 
These ejctoeriences. involve the acfive "learning by doing" that is so im- 
r^pWimibnbdayVstUdentsrThroug^h^^ semester-in— 
tern^hipsp they also can invqlye a personalizatioif^ ex- 
perience *'total immersion"- that may have some definite learning ad= 
\ vantages, In addition to meetfng students' emotional needs. 

Flexibility Mn credit certification is also related to the increasmg 
diversity dt student bodies at many institutions^ students froYty; lower 
socio-ecoribmie^^ and minority groups,, retired persons^ professionals 
l needing? continuing -education,-women seeking -enrichment-lin tKeir. 
traditional roles or" educational assistance^ for re-entry into the labor 
market, maiiy young people following a n©n4raditional time sequence jn 
obtaining ii]6'\T education. ^ 
\ . 'The mdbular calendar, first in the interim term arrangement and 
frbre recentlLy in one course module possibilities, pioneered by Mount 
. A^ernon and Colorado Colleges, puts a group of student^ and orfe or 
/mote^ faculty "t(>gether for an ititensive period of time without competmg 
"demands; fro fi^iother courses, labo trips, etc. Under these 

conditions faculty andv students both seem more willing to modify the 
J r^spnpsibility for^thair own le arnin g and for the teaghjng gnheip ^p eers^^ 
While perhaps "not equally appropriate in all disciplines, a new emphasis 
: qn ^'covering niat^riar' through reading ouiside class time and on discus- 
sion for ^mph'asi^^or clarification in. class oftaa emerges. Courses niay 
' aUo involve new':din^ensio^s of cooperative effort (among ftudents) in 
learning and (between students and faculty) in determi^ing^what is to be 
, ^ learned: 

* The adoption; of a modular calendar M which students take one 
:coursa at a time or vary their coi^rse load from term to term provides new 
options in types of experiences and in ppint of enrollment, Mqunt Ver- 
noh; for example, has the unusual situation of concluding the year with 
more students than it began the year. The modular arran|€ment creates a 
; greater number of entry^'points. i ^ . 

J * , . .\r 'Summary . 

' Reducing the number of confiicts with other courses through the 
one or two cpurse load pattern, permits greater use of off-campus 
resources, including cooperation with other institutions. As students 
pressure for "relevance-' and limitations on institutional resources 
pressure for cooperation, a ' calendar which can respond to these 
' pressures will become more and more attractive, 

The academic calendar is often dismissed as an inconsequential ele- 
ment ^in education. Certainly there is no direct evidence that rnore 
learning takes place under one calendar system^ tl^an under another But 



. ^educational and organizational stpucturgs oIf an institutipn - V ; ' 
■ ' r \ modincatipns which we must ho will^^^nhance the learning environ- > ' 

'•merit/ . :. v.. ' ■ ' ■ / ' - V /; ^ ' • ' 

K Year-^rpund operation failed in part because students could not be * : 

induced to attend a full . semester or quartejr term in the iummer, . 
^^^^^^"^^^H 6 we ver^ 

creased numbers of students to expansion and acceleration of jprogramsi ^ \: j.^ 
for current students* . ^ . * j ^' ' 

; y * ' Few students appear willing to attend Co ; ^ 

t . restricted job market for summer employmenti many students ma)0.nroir - ; / 
- for sortie work bfeyond the^raditional nin^ 
than spend art entire summer unemployed, To accommodate ^hesie ^ 
st^ 

and this trend will undoubtedly^ntinue^Althiough the 4-1*4 calendar ;^ 
; provides no barrier to summer terms c^ varioils types* a 4=4^1 ^lendar, : 
, pjaces the interim at the end of the acadeniieyear, provides a much; ■ 

* ■better vehicle for extending the calendar and at the same time'^solves V * ' 

several pfoblcms which result from the interim, ^ ' 
; . An extended c^endar consisting ,o5^^^ a) help to 

accelerate^ degree programs; b) Upgrade ties whh* current interriship*^^ 
^ public service, and ^rayel-study abroad probrams; c) encourage greatelr^ \ y 

nexibilityih courser by allowing tHemto'bcofie^ v : 

- _Q^f _Q ne' p^^^ 

. and personnej by schedujing terms wW^^ 
V ' the academic year, and which lengthen the income, producing period; and 
J ^) increase faaulty salaries for those willing to teach several/ summer ■ 

' V .-^^ " . lei^ms,^ * ' , -. / . * ■ ' '^'//f ..■ ^ • ^ 

The emphasis on calendar reform may eventually lead to a decreased 
emphasisLUpon the calendar itself. Obviously any complex orgariteation 
' . sucK as a college rnust.have some schedule for brirtglng groups of people 

together to achieve the goals of the organization. At the same time, the -. * \ 
traditipnal academic calendar appears to have been shaped, more by 
natidnal holidays, Tmal examinations, and registrations than by a con- T 
cepl of how-to improve instruction, ^ 

In the future, students may conitTudt th ^ \ 

a variety of courses which begin and end at different times depending on 
the needs of the course, (This system seems better suited to larger in- 
stitutions which can offer a greater variety^ of course opportunities f ' 
which to construct individuaiized programs.) M^^ 
, . being offered at a number of institutions within existing courses and little 
change A^puld be required to offer- these experiences as separate courses, 
This kind of scheduling is already ^^presenl^ within professional 
schools such as medicine and dentistry and within undergradute 
programs such as teacher eduction or engineering, The ultimate CO 
m tp ^calendarxeform would be for institutions to devise time and in- ~ ; ^ 
structional frameworks in such a way that the schedule rs.dictated by the 



fjiducaUonal needs of t studeiit ratlier than by^dministrative ^ 

jgpnsideratibnB and lack of sufficient resources^, ; h 

• r^^V rAny drganization must constantly renew itseirby.adaptin| to chang- : 

Ing conditions^ or face the threat of decay. Typically |he chief barrier to 
organizational renewal is not incompetent personnel, but obsolete 
pWni^ational structures and regulations which ^preclud^ even the ^ 

. IMifiiticHnsifetio^ 

" in complex institutions such as colleges and universUies the answer ^ 
to institutional renewal Is not the abandonment all structure, as; 
proposed by yarious counter-culture Utopians,. but the erf ation of more 
yiable fb^ms of organization and operationVhere openneis to carefully 
considered change becomes one bf the majoir criteria by which th^ institu- 
tjdn evaluates itselfr Judged by t^ 

and other calendar -changes have opened Institutions to new ideas. ^nd 
dpportunities; to Jncreased nexibility and educational options; to op^or-^ ^ 
iufilties for faculty and staff to renew themselves professionally and per- . 
sonally: andto the potential of structural reform for Improving the qu^i- 
ty pt;educatibri: Few educational reforms in the past fifty years can;make ^ 
this clalnl/ ■ - • * ^ , 

^ .• ^ ' ■• ; -■' , V • FOOTNOTED- " ' ' ' ■ ; ^ 
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^ Not until the pressures of a changing society began to build or the 
aamorihgs of the youth culture for new and more meaningful ex- 
RgrienGes emerged did the house of learning begin to examine itself in any 
major way. ^ 

- / In America, higher education in the sixties bTou|ht about recogni- 
lion of minority ^students, B)ac>ks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, Americati 
Itidians etc. The emergence of the career education 'concept^ educatiq"n 
for ^ife, and special higher education increased the need for; new 
programs and non-traidi^ional study. Although society has played a 
significant role in^ changing education, one must remember that it is 
cdueat4on*that changes society. For example, college graduates tend to 
act more effectively in, the care of their health, in the purchase of goods 
and services, in the investment of their money, and in the care and educa- 
tion of their ch rid rerfJ 

Xoday nearly twenty percent of an average lifetime in the United 
States is spent,in substantial attention to formal education - 12.6 years 
out of 71 - and the percentage has risen rapidly during the past century.'^ 
Higher education promises to be more and more Capable of exercising 
teadership jn all phases^of our society. ' _ , 

Bernard Luskin, Vfce-Chancelldr, Coast Community College 
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■ - bistrictrCosta Meitfi iC4lipnia, in?r 

' vJowf«fl/ editors, stated th4t;:the; tirtfe is sbdn approaching whence ^need 
to brinrt tbgether the experieriies that have been gained so far for those 
whV would like to take advantage of them. Ne\v ways must be developed 

" to deliver education to' the students. One cannot do new things, very 

isisdiOerentlyiwith traditional mechanisms, mm^^ 

"'''quality jtfeffiW^^ 

new methods, not new institutioris.' ^'^ \;« v 

MoM for Non-Tradilionai . ''r -''{rz;\ 

It would be impossible to include here all of the current attempts a^ : 
.hdh^raditional study or innovative designs; otheK have , prepared 
descr^iptive reports, and references are made in the bibhogMphy- of av 
s«ilect few. The situations cited here teve been selected for illustrative 

- ■ "burijoseToniy, Ibf Bertaih 
i A simple model whicH appears to be recurrent m their; Tipn-, 

■ traditional desiigns wiiht be the following^ ^ ,::''k- -V 

" ' ; ; Establisl^pyectivis^;^^^^ ::::}:^7-':::v:'''^:r: ■•; 

Examine ConstraintsJ*'^Retwrtine.;AU^^^ 
' • Prepare l,earning:Desigiif^F'^t^arnihi:A«ivit^ ^ 
The various fbrimts re^esent^odjfication or individual courses to 
:> tlie useMimple pfogrammid materials to more sophisticated l^rning 
N^ackagts and computer aided designs: By "simp^," it ^{^ ^^ 
Ter that 'time ■ energy, and testing must not be employed-, however, 

■ dni^le^lnightl^ 

arithmetic with a teacher-prepared exercUe.: r y „„ii.i„it5rvh 
Established objectives for the learningrexperience, and ejaraination 
of the constraints are usually employed. The constraints may be minor or. 
rather formidable. Such cdnstraints might be tim^ money, 
Teaching ah alternative design mightbedetermmed andexamined^TWie 
aUernat^es would then hav* variations or o^^«P"^''y^'3 
in one or more preferable alternatives, The^esult would be the actual 
Wvelopmertt or implementation of a new learning design or learning ac- 

^"^his ratlier .simplistic model obviousljrrequires ^wif d^bljr more 
• te^tini attd retestins -than this short despriptiop would ittipb^.Howevfcr^ 
, & irve as:a ^nera|ized construct with which one might examine new 

dtsigns or non^taditionaljstud^, , 7 ^ ■ . .w ^««,^.r»t 

Another design used to deliver education to «ud^^ 

-bf^nd^gogy. Andrago^, 'Uhe^rta^ i^^he^^ 



ed upon four assumptions about the characteristics of adu^tl^""^ 
.the adult enters the learning experience with a concept of himsell^as a 
mature human being with values an^AW^"''""^^^;" g 

/ as an adult, he has a body of EM^SiSJ^ ^•^'^'^^^fS 3eS 
^determining that which is relevafnf^^arhing needs; 3) his nidmm% 
'^^n^^W^^^P^^^^"^"^ '^i* VCial role; 4):and 
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; urilike the youth his time p^^ective Is one of Immediacy and not future 
oriented, thus his leafninl shifts from subject centeredness: to problem 
centered ness. ■" . ■ . • •• • " •• [; ■ ; '. ' -C';- 

^ The diesign of learning experiences for 
plications^i;;y6Uih Ittarnersjv^^ hdrn&niiiii|*of theciassroom wherie the 
^^^^^^kuden^ 

■~ : ib enK^eviel^di^ thus instllU lhde|3endence rather 

apatHette rei^^ ^ / * ^ ff' ^ 

SysVenis 4fiprdach to Itmt ruction : r ' V 

: v.The pelj of systems developmeni has taken on wider implicatiohs in 
^ r^dmit yeifrs. Long utilized in government and induistry. educationar 
planners^ ^d administrators hav^ determined ^tH^tvtheri^^ is a place for 
systems a pp» roaches in education. '\ 'T^^? ' ? 

■;---T:;;"-;|Vfageran 

^:,^V^s^ isirto'rii^rent than lysten^tia 

d^&lppment of an airplanei or systepatic design and constiructibn^ 
■ 'J:- jof rf Building ^ 
■^.i|same,. ^^V^^-'^":'':^- A" ' - 

; Essentially^ the three phases of the procedure ask us to: - : 
1/ Determine ahd :describe what it is we^wartt to achieve. v ' V 
: 2. Do what is necessary to achieve the desired result/ 

3. Check to see that we have succeeded in what we set- out to da 
^ , _ i lnidevelopingJnstructionr^ 

. I , Derivin| and describing the objectives in meaningful fprm. 

2. Developing lessons and materials designed' to meet these pbjed- 
V tives and trying ouV the course, * . ■ v / 

3, Determining how well the objectives were achieved and im- 
proyini^^the course to improve^he reiults^V ■ \ . 

The systems approach to instruction received its'ljeatest impetUsJv 
from Professor Samuel Postblthwait of Purdufe University iit the fiejd '&f 
botany, Itwas here that the lyslems method was utilized to decrease the' 
number of students failing botany and. biolp|y courses.* . ^ 

When Oakland GommunityyCollege in Michigan opi^d in the fall 
of I^6i5 under the leadership pC\Pi^§ident John E, f Irrell^that institution 
initiated one of the largest experiments in non-traditional study, Oakland 
.enrolled almost 4,000 students tbfi^alVand-aU-bfHhe^^^^ ex- 
posed to jnstruclfon through the systems approach or audio-tutorial piftn 
of teaching. ■ * . ' ^ * ; ' 

Features of audio-tutbrial teachiyng at OakHand Comriiunity ^lle^e ^ 
were the PDllowingr / ; ^; . ' 

1. A degree of flexibility in thfe relative emphasis giv6n in various' 
' s courses to General Assembly: Sessfsqns and to Small Assenfib!x> 
- - . ■ Sessions. ^" ■ " . ■ ' V/V ' . ./'g^;],. .;U'^ ■ 

. . 2. A degree of flex^ emphasis given in varioiii 

-. courses to required attendance at General Assembly Session! and 



at Bmair Assembly Sessions, as well as to scheduled" attendance at 
Indmliual Study Sessions, . ' 

- 3 The dtv^tSphient and use in all learning laboratories of. 

"dakland-desigM" study carrells, specifically* planned for 
•■ ' audio-tutorial teaHHilSs a-nd providing facilities for the use.of^ 
r.--^_.^yg^jgj^gyjjQ.yisjjaI-matWials by-individual stud.en|s.:„.:_5„, — l, 
4 The use of "functional /eaching teams" in various tepyr^es—cpn- 
sistiftg of a coordinatofj associated instructors, tutors, rnptfcrials 
experts; and laboral>/y;^pistants-with fvery team member hav- 
ing jpedfi^ respetfsibilities appropriate for his background^ ot 
education an'ff^xperience. J, 
The chart from 'Oakland which follows, further describes the 
rationale and .functioning of audio-tutprial teachingHhere as compared 
with "convpntional" teaching.' 
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TiachingEliminl 


Oenviniianal 


i 

Oikiind Odinniunlty CQllige 


i 

' Objectives 


^ ! 

Nonoehaviorih generalized, Student 
guesses or assumes. \ 


Behavioral soedfic detaild Given in 
student at start of term for each unit and 
study period, 


_f 

Course Outline f 


Chapter, iopii:, lextbook, test datas. 


Detailed step^by-step objeqlives an^ 
media chains \q be used. 


-- * 










— 1^ ^ ^ 


, Course Conduct 


Three weekly lectures, ouiside reading, 
'Irouble confrfJnces'* arringed, 

( 


One weekly assembly, independent self* 
study, multimedia, small seminor 
groups, much tutorial aiiislance. 


^ Grading 

i 

" f ' ' 


Twice a year. ' ' { 

t 

i 


Weekly at least, twice a year, and suni^ 
raary reports, , ■ 


Kliowledp of Results 


Twice II ^efne^ief — jnni? Mm Fnfm^il 
faculty test, written by students in a 


WfPK V ifnrripHinl^lv ^^Ififfiitinn 

Written, tol, pup/and individual e^ 




group, ' 


amin^ons and quizzes. 


Ernphosis 

i 


Teacher ^ 

M lifiiructional ' ' ' 
Test 


Learner 

Multimedia ^ , - ' 

Learning 

Feedback 


1 


Grades 


Achievenient 



Although at Purdue the audio»tutorial approach to instruction was 
limited to Individual courses^ the unique feature at Oakland was that it 
involved the entire college; however, only those prospective faculty that 
indicated a desire to teach in this innovative manner were eventually ap- 
poiTited, The college turned to industry for assistance in initiating its 
plan. Litton Instructional Materials provided a two-month workshop for 
the faculty, instructing them in determitting behavioral objectives, 
designing materials and instructional aids. ^ ^ 

More redfently other institutions have attempted to utilize the audio- 
tutorial approach to instruction. While the time.^money and effort that is 
required for this non-traditrpnal approach is considerable, its proponents 
believe that the desired results are worth the expenditure. 
Non- Degree Special Programs 

Today*s society needs arc being heard, and change is taking place 
primarily in the Junior and Community College phase of higher educa- 
tion in providing "more relevant learning experienpes," Estimates in- 
dicate thai special and internal degree programs are emerging each week: 
The Commission on non-traditional study conducted a iurvey which in- 
dicated that UOOO to 1,400 non-traditional study programs now exist in 
institutions of higher learning and that most of them have emerged dur- 
ing the past two years. The new degree programs contain one or many of 
these elements: College credit for (a) life experiences and ac- 
complishments; (b) learning occurrences in industrial and/or business 
^settings; (c) proficiency by examination in subject matter; (d) cor- 
respondence coursesf (e) computer-assisted and media-assisted instruc- 
tion; ({^independent study; (g) regional counseling and learning centers; 
(h) seminaTs: (i) utiUzation of community resources; and (j) traditional 
classroom learning," 

Special degree programs thus allow a great deal of nexibility for the 
student and permit a wide range of field experiences which do not 
necessarily confine the learning experience to the traditional classroom. 
The Bachelor of Liberal Studies and the Master of Liberal Studies 
degrees, have thus provided a refreshing alternative to the traditional 
educational experiences in higher education. 

New degrees in the Community and Junior Colleges may be looked 
upon as pioneers in the non-traditiAial era. The state technical Institute 
of Memphis inaugurated afi Associate of Independent Studies Degree 
which majored in each of the areas offered. The recipient of the degree 
will have indicated that he has been certified through' testing and evalua- 
tion to possess abilities normally required by the graduates. These 
abilities, however, are acquired primarily on an independent basis, Al 
Spoon River College in Illinois an Associate Degree inj^iberal Studies is 
offered for studenis twenty-five years of age or older. Commencing with 
an eight week seminar of two-hour weekly sessions, they purnue their ef- 
fort through independent study. The twelve learning centers of thi? Ver- 
mont Hegional Community College Commission, can meet student needs 
forjnslruction anywhere within the state. 



special degree programs are relaiively new. These programs are a 
departure from the iradilional academic experiences operated by in- 
stitutions of higher education. Most authorities in the field believe that as 
more adults return to the university or colleges, the need for special 
degree programs will be recognized and that the number of institutions 
providing these non-traditional degrees will increase. 

The first special degree program began in 1954 at Brooklyn College, 
Eventual^ a host of other institutions recognized the special or unique 
learning needs of adults and -instituted similar programs with various 
modification. 

The early institutions to initiate programs were: Syracuse Universi- 
ty* The University of Oklahoma, Queens College, Ooddard College, 
John Hopkins University, San Francisco Theological Seminary, New 
York University, Bosttfn University, the University of South Florida, 
Roosevelt University, Brigham Young University and the Stale Universi- 
ty of New York, College at Brockport. 

These degree programs evolved out of several working conferences. 
Considerable effort by the now defunct Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults gone impdlus for the establishment of several 
specific degree programs, . . 

While there are several differences in individual programs, Liveright 
categorized them according to four variables: 

1) the amount of credit which was must be earned through regular 
on campus classes; 

2) the total residence requirements; ' « 

3) the cxleni to which special methods and media are utilized; and 

4) the extent to which the credit hour system is replaced by other 
means of measuring and reporting progress,^ ' > 

In addition to the objective of providing liberal education, most of 
the programs have other common objectives, §uch as the following: 
I . They attempt to instill a desire for learning and to provide skills 
of independent study so that students may continue self- 
enrichment study beyond the degree, 
2 The curriculum is interdisciplinary, emphasizing broad 
knowledge and understanding of basic concepts and the in- 
terrelationship of knowledge rather than the accumulation of 
factual information. 

3. They ultempl to develop skills and habits of study and research 
in a particular discipline or problem area. 

4. They are designed to meet the special needs and interests of 
adults. 

5. They permit adults to pursue a degree prugrum in a manner and 
j under circumstunceN convenient to them. 

(6 rhey provide opportunities for student evaluation, program 
X^'vuluutlon, and educational research. 
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Guided independent study is a major element in most special degree 
programs. Typically the independent study program is planned by a 
faculty member in conference with the student, and the two continue to 
work together throughout the period of independent study in a given 
area or on a given topic. The importance placed on independent study is 
appropriate, gxpeHence'^and research indicate that many adult students 
are willing and amfe to assume large responsibility for their learning 
through guided Independent study. With reasonable guidance and proper 
materials, adults easily learn through various techniques and procedures. 

Independent study is a convenient means of learning since it permits 
the student to pursue his studies at,a time and place of his Choosing. It 
also permits fiexibility in his rate of progress, allowing him to proceed at 
his own pace accordinj to his ability, initiative, self-Hiscipline, desire, and 
"^time available ^or study, '° 

The University Wiihout Walls 

The University Without Walls (UWW) is a program of the Union 
for Experimenting Colleges and Universities located at Antioch College; 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, A consortium of twenty^five institutions joined 
together to encourage research and to experimenl in many aspects of 
higher education. 

The Union began with a grant of $415,000 from the United States 
Office of Education. The Ford Foundation gave an additional $400,000. 
Recently UNESCO gave an additional grant of $10,000 to begin plans 
for a University Without Walls abroad, 
t Among the participating institutions are: 

The Univcrsiiy of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina , 
The University of*South Carolina, Columbia South Carolina 
Bard College, Annandale-oh-Hudson, New York 4 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 
Howard University, Washington, D C. 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 

In general, the plan of UWW is based on nexibility and individual 
responsibiiity of self direction. The UWW's annual report reflects this 
flexibility as it relates the general plan. 

In the course of planning, each University Wiihout Walls in- 
stitution agreed to develop its UWW program around certain key 
iti^as which constitute the basic components of the UWW plan. 
These included: 

I . Inclusion of a broad age range of persons (16 to 60 and older) so \ 
us to provide an opportunity for pcrBonH of all ages to Hccura an 
undergraduate education and to make for a new mix of uge 
ranges in our programs of undergraduate education, 
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2. Involvement of students, faculty members, and administrators 
^ in the design and development of each UWW unit. 

3. Development of special seminars and other procedures to 
prepare students to learn on their own and to keep students and 
faculty in touch with each other; development of special training 
programs to prepare, faculty members for the new instructional 
procedures to be used in the UWW plan. 

4. Employment of flexible time units so that a student could spend 
varying periods of time in a particular kind of program ex- 
perience. Programs were to be individually tailored by student 
and advisor. There would be no fixed curriculum and no uni- 
form time schedule for the award of the degree, 

5. Use of a broad array of resources for teaching and learning, 
both in and out of the classroom. Development of the Inventory 
of Learning Resources as a guide for program planning. 

6. Use of an adjunct faculty of government officials, business ex- 
ecutives, persons from community agencies, scientists, artists, 
and others as a regular part of the U WW*s instructional staff; 
development of an extensive seminar-in-the-field program to 
draw on skills and experiences of this adjunct faculty. 

1. Opportunities for students to use the resources of other UWW 
units, 

8. Concern for both cognitive and effective learning; development 
of new assessment procedures* with periodic evaluations to in- 
clude both students and their advisors." 

Students proceed at their own pace at UWW and the graphic 
representations bplow illustrate the various stages and sequences of 
learning experiences in which a student might engage. 
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It has not been easy for these institutions, each with a history of in- 
dependence, various tuition rates^and programs to cooperate and work 
as a unit. It is firmly believed that the UWW benefits from its very diver- 
sity. The role of the Central office located at Antiocii has been one of a 
catalyst, or a coordinating agent. 

The UWW has been very suGcessfuU and already anciUary projects 
have emerged such as the following: 
Drug and Alcohol Rehabilitation 

At the initiation of the National Institute for Mental Health 
(NIMH), the Unioa^has held several meetings with staff members 
of NIMH about adapting UWW to the rehabilitation and staff, 
development needs of drug and alcohol abuse centers. As a reiuUSi 
the Union has submitted a propdial for joint funding by NIMH 
and the U.S. Office of Education. Under the plan. Northeastern 
Illinois University and Chicago State University would collaborate 
with the Illinois DrJg Abuse Cenle^ in a UWW program designed 
to meet program and educational needs of staff members and 
palienis at the Illinois Drug Abuse Center. A similar program is 
contemplated in Philadelphia, where the Urban Education Center, 
an affiliate of Antioch College, would collaborate with the 
Eagleville Drug Abuse Treatment Center and other agencies in the 
X development of a comparable UWW program for patients and staff 
^ at the Eagleville Center. The Union would be the accountable agent 
and would co-ordinate and evaluate the project, attempting to 
determine whether it should be replicated with other drug abuse 
centers, 

Penal Institutions 

Noftheastefn lUinois University is negotiating with the State 
Corrections Department to establish UWW programs in various 
corrections units. Programs might include both inmates and prison 
guards. (The University of Minnesota already has 4 students pur- 
suing programs from behind bars,) Loretto Heights College, Shaw 
University, Antioch, and other institutions intend to work with 
local corrections units'^ 
International Component 

In addition to a network of institutions in this country, the original 
proposal of the University Without Walls contemplated 4he 
development of UWW units in other countries, A grant from the 
United Nations Educational, Cultural aod Scientific pfganizalion 
will enable the Union to undertake conferences with institutions 
abroad us potential UWW units, The first conference was held in 
the late spring and summer of 1972. 
UWW as a Model for Teacher Preparation 
As previously mentioned, one of the UWW units has just received a 
Title VII bilingual education grant to assist Navajos, working as 
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aides and traihees in two Navajo schools to acquire undergraduate 
degrees and teaching certifieates. The program being developed for 
these persons builds on the basic ideas of the UWW modeh 

More recently, the Commission on Undergraduate Education and ^ 
the Preparation of Teachers brought together several presidents^f 
UWW institutions and other educators to explore new ldeas for the 
preparation of elementary and secondary school teachers and im- 
plications that, the UWW model might have for such teacher- 
training programs. A number of ideas emerged from this con- 
ference as to ways in which the University Without Walls model 
might bp more directly applied in the preparation of elementary 
and wseeondary school teachers. These ideas included (1) local com- 
munities might take initiative in recruiting, training, and ac- 
crediting the teachers and school adrninistralors they desire; (2) 
potential good teachers might be indentified in^early adolescence 
and given guided experience in leaching projects; (3) pairing 
students welUversed in theory with para-professionals rich in ex* 
perience may be educative fof both; and (4) a new professional role 
in education, the street worker, employed by schools^ is emerging,. 
A proposal is n^ow being prepared on how UWW units might test 
these ideasJ^ 

High SchooUColIege UWW Model 

As a result of inquiries from several superintendents of schools, 
high school teachers, and principals, the Union is contemplating a 
high school-coltege unit where students mighl begin UWW 
programs early in high school and move directly from there into a 
college UWW unit. Initial discussions have been held with Dr. 
Harvey Scribner, Chancellor of the New York City School system, 
and the Union hopes to evolve a proposal in cooperation wHh Dr. 
Scribncr's ofrice in the near future." A meeting is also being 
planned with a committee of school superintendents (a subcom- 
mitieu tif the Cammission on Education and the Preparation of 
Teachers) to explore such ideas. 

SUMMARY 

AmuTican higher education is presently on the threshold of a new 
era. The costs uF education have encouraged the emergence of new forms 
of management and non-iraditional programs. The nexibility and in- 
dependent study inherent in the non-traditional programs cited in this 
chapiur provide the educational benefits occurred from self-direcied 
learning as well as cost savings. 

Although the non-traditional movenient is an answer to the ^will for 
the social innuences in American society, one must be uware that evalua- 
tion on a continuous basis is needed. 

1 hurnuin^ Whiie. a pioneer in non-traditional education has 
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suggested numerous indicators thai could be used for examining non- 
traditional educational programs/' 

If a person Is to become a successful learner throughout his life, 
there must be self-direction as well as the knowledge about how to obtain 
those resources which will enable him to continue his education, Non- 
traditionar studies holds the promise for such self education. 
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During the last decade a variety of factors evolved which set the 
stage for the development of the consortia! movement. A diversity pf in- 
fluences has had a common effect; that is, a climate was established 
which condoned the altitude that institutions of higher education eati 
Qomplemeni one another, This chapter will study these factors and 
speculate on their long range impact. ^ 

Prior to this examination a defihilipn.of what a consortium is woulp 
be helpfuL In the Emydopedia of Educaiion Eldon L. Johnson wrpte, 
'V . .a co/isqrlium in higher education Is a voluntary combination of 
ihree or more higher educational institutions for th^; joint attairiment 
of one or. mure mutually desirid objectives through formal machinery, 
usually characierued by special officers, a rdpresentative policy-making 
body, a separate budget, authority to sustain afid extend itself as a new 
corporate entity, and commonj programs distinct from those of the con* 
'^tUaieni members. 

In 1968 !tuymond Moore defmed a consortium as/*an arrangement 
whereby twb or rn^^institutibns—at least one of which is an institution 
of higher educaiion— agree jto pursue between, or among, them' a 
program for strengthening akdemic programs, improving administra- 
tion, or providing for other special needs/'- 

The factqrH. which huvd influenced the developmcrii of consortia, 
might be ckissified^ under i4o major headings. The forces directly en- 
couraging cooperation wiM ije discussed first; and then, secondly, the iri- 
direct forces 
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The economic retrendi™ii|t of the late Ws forced many academic 
administrators to think in a way completely Tprelgn to their experience, 
Their professional concerns had only been with increasmg hui^i^-of\ 
, students, development of new programs, new federal and state rundsVand 
^ expanding campuses aird budget support for all of these sectors. There 
seems to be an i^nherent human quality that says cooperaie when the go- 
ing gels tough. During the last five years the gokig has totin tough. "Ac- 
eountabilliy" was a term which received considerable notice at the same 
^mie that costs for everything skyrocketed. . . , 

So it has been in higher education t^fet administrators have agreed to 
. some CQopQrati^e effdrta. They,,have agreed Q#ojp^rale,^ sometimei 
reluctantly, assunyng that therr joint efforts would save msgey. The 
assumption has proven to be false in rfibst cases. Henry A. Acres'Wrote, 
'The consortia arrangement, howeverJJias not yet proved its ability to 
relieve members of th^ir immediate cish squeeze, and institutions about 
to enter - or already in - consortia should be realistic about their expec» 
tations*'/ The only consortia which have saved money are those whose 
founding purpose was to seek economy. When cooperation was sought in 
ofder tq economize by volume purchase of supplies and equiprtient* 
savings have been realized. Further fiscal efficiency has been gained by 
the joint utilization of equipment and the pu/chasing of services. 

Acres feels that to date consortia have not saved money and 
iKer&fore, "The next phase in consortia development may (mm onf 
programs designed to sdye funds. To date, however, such a goal is more' 
aspiration than achievement/'^' The clear statement is that consortia have 
;ioi demonstrated the fiscal efficiency that hatf been anticipaied, 

In spile of the fact that consortia have generally not proven to save 
money, they have increased the sery^es provided and improved., thip 
quality of many programs. Although one of the original reasons for 
cooperation has not b^en substantiated, the successes enjoyed thus far 
are indicative of the potential which consortia hold. The federal govern- 
m^pt as, well as s^verM,l.states have encouraged copperalion. The en- 
couragement has come by word of mouth and directly in guidermes. For 
example; Title III, the *'Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary 
Education" and in. Illinois the "Higher Education Cooperation Act'* 
ha-ve both specifically encouraged cooperation. i 

Sorrie consortia have been organized strictly as a reaction to 
guidelines published by tax supported and priv|ite agencies, It is alrnost 
axiomatic that inlerinsiilulional cooperation ba^ed solely on the poten- 
tial of additional income will fail. Thi^ does not refulf the, fact that 
cooperution hii^ been encouraged by philanthropic foundations and 
governmental agencies. 

Some consortia have been developed to provide more and better ser- 
vices for their students and faculty of member institutions. As the job 
market became a concern, institutions whith were geographically close 
cooperuled in collectiyelytSlrenglhening their placement services. Cer- 
tainly consortia have brought ro light many formal and informal 
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arranpments; for crpss registration mm/ or' cooperative teaching 

assignments. , ' ' j • i. u 

• One of the most responsible positions in privattt educition has been 
the Director.^f Admissions. In 'a sense, he has controlled tht 'tiayget . of 
the smaller private schools since 75% ormorff of their opetating capital 
comes fromUuition. More recentls, the tax supfported institutions have 
likewise had: an admissions staff -^tfrt the road". Several Consortia, such ^ 
as The Associated Colleges of the Midwest and the Union of Indepen- 
dent Golleges ' of 'Art. have beep most influential- in promoting 
codpe^ativf admissions activities. Since social and ecbhomic pressures to 
attend college are waning, this is a most promising activity, . 

The col%rtia movement can help small sqJto©ls survive. In the 
ERIC R^tioW, "Consortia in American Higher Education", Lewis 
Patterson? WfSte. "By! pooling their students and other resources for 
special programs, merabir institutions in a consortium can mount new 
programs that were not feasible"" unilaterally because of their limited 
numbef of studerits."'n'his is one of the most prudent ways for a small 
school to provide the breadth of bp$)ortunity for its ftudents and still re- 
tain ihe smali-private-Uberal-arts Identityv Xoday',s students hw expec-, 
lations far beyond what the small institution can individually provitiei 
Students are.no longet.attehding college to avoid the draft. Certainly 
because the job market is nooded with college graduates, youth are quick 
to point oiiTt that a college education does not guarantee empl0ymen,t ot 
a'ny kindt Jhe cQncern for'lKiimanizinjl .ou.r society, and the ernphasis on 
social welfare has had an Mpact away from materialism with a conse- 
fluintjdbwr»=play;of the sonal-status fteeti for all 18=22 year oldyouth to 
be in college. And finally, there are fewer 18 year olds now than there, 
were in the e'O's. Each of these factors has.had an impact on the thinking 
of administrators and faculty ,'^s enrollments have stabilized^or decreas- 
ed, many professors Ijave looked for more effective ways, of relating to 

their constituents. ' 

Consortia provide a way for institutions to respond to the pressures 
' ' for'involvement in social concerrf*. Consortia may also be r^esponsive to a 
society with more leisure time - consequently more time for either full- 
-time or part-time .study. • j „ „, „f 
A final factor which has had a direct effect on the development ot 
consortia is the recent intluence that stale legislatures have brought to 
bear on institutions and faculty. President Perry of Florida International 
University has suggested "a new slogan for American Higher Education - 
Service or Silence," Tliis attitude !s supported by many sectors, and the 
consortia movement is one way of fesponding quickly and strongly. 

A number 6f indirect, subtle factors have likewise- had their effect on- 
higher education. The knowledge explosion, which is not subtle, has 
. meant Hurt- tpiVersities need to bring mofc continuing eductttioh oppor- 
tunitics to thiJir constituents. Several years ago Margaret-Mead suggested 
that for most occuputiohs it was necessary to retool every five years. The 
impetus for additional .schooling Is clear if the average occupation 
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befiomei pbsoMe in five *y§ars. Each year we also have more new^ob 
^itJes added than are deleted. Some of the people who take up the new v 
jobs will, need special training or education. The point Is that the labot " 
fpr^ faces both of these situations which requires employees to gain new 
skills or competencies. One of the ways of updating people is through the 
edhjoaU^^ 



A second indirect factor innuencing cogperation in higher education 
IS the general mobility of the public, This is parUcularly true for the 
yoifng, up>^rd moving executive. The y^ graduate is given pLr 

variety of job assignments^ d his first few years or employmertt. 
'^pically, the business or industrial firm will assign a person tp a two or 
three year position, and then will move him to a new ^ite with increased 
/esponsitilities, Mobility su^ might tend to discourage the return 

M Id school However, ifa consortium can be a catalyst to increase transfer ^ 
credit possibilities and decrease residence regulations, more students will 
be enrolled. , v 

" -The transient nature of our^^^ 

.to modify their age-old arbitrary transfer and residence requirements 
This has been very clearly demonstrated at the Quad-Cities Graduates 
Study Center. Mne of the ten institutions have reduced their residence 
requirements and at the same time modified their transfer policies; Three 
of the five institutions geographically removed from the Quad»Cities do 
not require on-campus study. ^ 
~ T~^^ ™u^t^beTecognfzedn 

. ways that highfr education, has responded to the pressures of the past 
decadfe, Other chapters in this book delve into specific ways that colleges 

^^nd universities have been modified, Mffny' of these changes are tem- 
poral, but it is anticipated that the next decade will see many new consor- 
tia dvolve. . ^ 4 

As the "state of the art" becomes refined, I believe that consdrtill 
influence will increase greatly. The rationale for this speculation is 
spelled out in the next ftw pagesi - ^ 

Voluntary coiisprtia are able to fae more respunsive to the public in a 
variety of ways - course content bejng one of the most basic, Inasmuch as 
consortia are offering programs and courses at industrial plants or for 
persons employed full-time, course work will be relevant, Faculfy do not 
have . fedeTal research .funds; the lush consulting opportunities have 
diminished; but iriteraction' with rAi and women - on the job has been 
increased by many consortia. As fSFas many ftculty are concerned, con- 
sortia have brought a renewed emphasis to iedching and service. This is 
not meant t6 exclude the excellent coojperatiye research efforts coming 
' out of consortia such as the Argonnne University Association. Course 
content is modified to fit the application of knowledge in a manner 
similar to the adjustments ^hich have been made in course sequencing, 
Academic consortia have caused faculty tojbcus on more realistic course ^ 
content, times offered, and location. Because several institutions arc in- 
volved, it has become much easier to bring education Vto the people*'. 
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Extension deans have had that opportunity previously^ but the con^rtia 
n^vement. h^ given these aictivities a more academic respectability. 
Further, a single institution is often not in a position to commit, the 
resources which can be mustered collectively. \ 

In a sense consortia have forced institutions of higher education la ^ 

^mbre-matur&^attltude.^UnMI-r?^^ 
guarded ' their "ivory towers" and have had a childish ego-centric ^t- 
titwde. They have thought^ **What*s in it for m^" or "We've always done 
It Oils way'% or *i don't ' have Vto change". Institutions hpe lsdlafcd 
themselvestrom one another/Like isolated children, they have found;jt- 
very dlfncult to learn to work together, S6me Institutions have also' 
isolated themselves from their communities,,Consorlia have served as a 

medium for changingahese attitudes. ,.^.,.1:^ 

Because consortia havfe provided a vehicle for persons ol qon^ 

'.parable responsibilities to interact, the comment ha^ often been heard 
that a faculty member had. to go 700 miles to a professional meeting to 

^l^rn what his counterpart two-miles away was doing. College pre^denu 
in a small geographic area seldom sought advice and counsel of each 
other in the phasing ouJt of old programs or the development of new ones, 
^ Consortia hava provided the vehicle, not only for cooperative 
with minority group or store front learning, but for every phase of lear- 
nings teaching, planning and administration. . 
Competition has been one of the means by which higher education 

"has gainedltrehgih: It som^ 
have emulated the law of the jungle - "survival of the fittest", Inslituiions 
have competed for federal, state, and private money as well as for 
students and faculty. The proHferatidn of autonomous institutions has 
only magnified and made rtore vlcloiis the fight for iurvival. The saving 
graca up to now has been the availability of money and ^he population 
explosion In recent years actions of the public indicated the only **right 
thing to do" was td go to college. Eldon L. Jofftson has written that there 
finally is a compensating reaction to bur history of overproWeration of 
colleges and universities. Institutions are building connecting links, coun- 
cils confederations and donsortijk. these interinstitutional bonds have at 
least abated the development of new institutions; Later in the same arti- 
cle he wrote, **This evolution is now advocated by many, of the nations 
most knowledgeable educational statesmen: foundation heads, 
presidents of the most prestigious educationa! associations, and top 
federal officials".^ Again he had reference to the fact that some consortia 
have been the means by which places, people, or currently existing ir^ 
stitutions have been able to provide a service or academic program which 
was deemed essential. It has beome the logical thing to do. ^ 

Through the strengthlhat consortia represent, institutions in some^ 
^situaiipns have been able to initiate a variety of programs - manyof w^ich, 
have been asseped a^exceedingly benefidal, The Kansas City Regional 
Couhcil for HNpeFEducatiM has' been able to secure grants and subse- 
quently provide nheir students and institutions severah interesting 
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programs, One of the more creative ones is the Cooperative Social 
■ Welfare Action Program^ (CO-SWAP), Consortia have revamped thg 
thinking about international programs, which very lew institutions had 
the money or personnel to execute, The Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education (WICHE) has glven^all higher education a model 
^^uito.pursue^;in4he-effe^tiver^ 

: The nexlbility of consortia and the itypical institiationardivefsity 
provide a framework forbuilding the newe^phasls on lifo-long learning J 
;:If the consortium is in a ftjirly well deflnW geographic area, then the In- 
Htitutions can respond collectively with a comprehensive package of adult 
continuing education activities. Obviously this type of cooperation can 
and has taken place without the format involviment which a consortium^ 
_ J^Rlies.'Howe^ the ^onsortlum.provldes a forum fb 
and cerlainly further implies acceptance of these fesponslbillties to the 
public. ^ -A 

A final^ Aincltion, which appear^ to be ideally suited to the strength 
which a consortium represents,Js that institutions have an opportunity to 
capitalize dn the use of technological teaching and/or learning media. 
The Association for Draduate Education and Research of North Texas 

,. (TAGAR) is without a doubt the most singularly successful television 
:teaching situation. Thb tfnlversity of Illinois has its Univex Net and 
PLATO. Both of these ^ Uniyex Net for teaching anrf PLATO for lear-- 

^ ning - are electrqgic devlces^rlginating fromjajlngle inftitution^puring^ 
the next ten years most sucFfruits of dilipnt research wlirb^supfpo^ 
by several institutions. Even the large, and^ealthy institutions can gain 
educational and financial benefits throughl)the cooperative use of 
technology. 

This final sectiop focuses on the fact_that consortia prbvide a vehicle 
for cooperation in higher education. In considering this topic, it Is essen- 
tial to state lhati while con^ortii ke one of the forces which is shaping 



higher education, they are doing it 



on a voluntary or on at least an accep- 



tance level. It must be recognized that consortia are totally dependent 
upon, cooperation; therefore, in a politieal serisei they cannot demand 
anything of the institutions or their representatives. However* the clout 
of |*sQclal pressure*' must not be underestimated; Many of the changes 
that -consortia have effected hav(i come put of committee meetings or 
meetings of interinstltutional councils/ ^. 

In this regard William C. Nelsen admonished that, . consortia 
cannot be content to operate at the frirtges of the academic enterprise rtor 
to bolster qutmoded educational models. Consortia dust begin to play 



roles of educational entrepreneurs and innovators more so than they 
' have before".^ To the degre^ that consortia act as innovators or en- 
trepreneurs, they will gain strength and stature. They ^111 then be able to 
influence higher education to a; much greater degree than previously 
thought possible. \; - ' \ - 1 _ 

^ Consortia have been able to encoura|e numerous library and in- 
structional material exchanges. Some consortia haveirbeen set up for the 
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sole purpose of library exchange. One of the early modern'^era consortiaii v 
The. Associated Colleps of the Midwest, has had a; very successful an^ 
extensive library and periodical exchange program, ^ ; ; ■ 
. A second typr of qoopewtion which has been greatly facilitate^ by 
f^4he consortia movement is cpoperative^r joint usage of certain special- ; 
^^iiSH^fSEIfitles on or ofra , , , 

[ proylded many institutldns, ^culty* and students a unique opportunity 

to work and research using exp?^ /- : 

none could have afforded alqne. In a similar fashion the computen at the J 
University of Illinois has ibeen used by numerous institutions. , ^ 

Sdme of the archaic institutional rules, regulations^ and poHcjes r : ; 
haVe been modified through the influence of consortia. Some faculties ; 
^"^and administr$top3 haye^acce 

evening class 6n-cam^us is no more or less academically stimulating than ' 
it would be if it wereMUght in a librae or high school building 74 miles ; 
away/It has been further agreed that in similar institutions, course con-^^.^^^.:,:^^.^: /; 
tent will be parallel in similarly described courses. Concessions such as 
this were not difficult, to achieve when the institutional representatives . 
admitted to themselves and others that two faculty members on a single : . 
. campus would be likely to teac^ a course as differently as two faculty ^^^^ ^^^^ V^ 
members from dirterent campusiiT ^ ; / ^ ; 

Consortia fr<^ both coasts have had programs 0^ 
Interinstltutionalitiidentexchflngtia^conceptua 

going on for sonte time. One^of the rtrst examples of student exchange* 
" was instituted by Committee on Institutional Cooperation which 
consists of The ten Universities and th 

theC.LC, exchange student from one of the eleven institutions studies rv:r 

fulUtime at another institution for a synestef or two quarters, He, in 

efftct, becomes at fulUtime resident at another institution. This program 

has been operative for many years but has been available only For ad- 

vanced^graduat^stiidents. Consideration is now being given to extending 

the opportunity to other students, . , , : ^ ^ 

The main difference between, cross-registration and student ex- ■ 
change appears tb beUhe degree of involvements, Crops registration Is . v 
more easily implemented, but hot without stress, by institutions in the 
same community ftr atieast by those for which commuting di^^^^ ^ 
nbt prohibitive, X^ydcnt ttiay be enrolled concurrently on two or more 
campuses although tBe fSes^and administrative details are handled by his : 
home campus. Exantples of this type of cooperatidn^can be^^^ 
the Consortium of tfiiWersities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, 
the Worcester Consof^iuftylSr Higher Educatioh^ or the 
Consortium on Higher itiduSation and Urban Affairs, In the next few ^ 
years I anticipate that ntiiph of this Jcind. of cooperation will be im- 
plemented, jlr . 
, _ . which several inititutions can 

work together in urban planning and in urban problems, If several in-^ 
/ stitutions cooperate injhe.collection and analysis of census information, 
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ftV a; local erriplbyment trefiysi and the assessment of social concerns, they can 
/ ; all bqnefiti The Interpretation of ce^ employment date will assist 

■[■. : al| in in their jong-range plannirigr Further, they can then be 

mbre aware of each other's individual interpratationi and priorities on 
, . ; how the data would affect ^t / , j : . ; . • . 

latitudein axpirimental*prdgrams7 
The piloting through of a trial program can be the expense of ieveral In- 
slitutiohs. Typically^ faculty and administrators are more willing to be 
flexible away from their hopie campus, ApparenUy some fe^^ if the 
r; -; - pilot program falls it will; not upset the "apple cart" at horiie. 

^ The Quad-Cities Graduate Study Center U an exciting example gf an 
academic consortium. Ten institutions located In Iowa and IIIImIs,- 
"--"-"z tr- y/h^ and private^ rural iand urbanrlar|e and 

and distant; comprise the Center! It demonstrates how interlnstitutlonal 
cooperation can serve to the mutual benefit of Institutions, states and a 
specific geographic area, The Graduate Center is one example pf the 
potential for integrated progrartis. 

In 1973 significant action in interstate co9peratlon took place when 
Minnesota and Wisconsin announced they would not charge out-of-state 
\ tuition for each other. The Graduate Center membership agreed to this 

four years ago. These actions seem to indicate changes In attitudes which, 
will be seeti as another breakthrough or milestone la higher education , 

Neither lo wa nor-Illinoi ^c ould/affo rd-tO-build 
stituiion In the Qiiad-Cltlei, which has a pppulation base of about one 
i^:- half million. Institutions in both States felt that they co^^ 

did not have the manpower to provide a program independently. 
Further, fhe fine local liberal arts colleges were interested in graduate 
programs but recognized that their first mission precluded extensive 
graduate involvement* ^ 

Each of the ten^member institutions provides instruction in the 
^ Quad-Cities. The academic program committees determine what cours^^ 
1 will ^be offered based upon local need-^arialysis and the experience of 

previoiis years. Typically the Institutions can offer courses in their 
strongest disciplines, since that is where they have strength and larger 
faculties. Consequently, as a degree program Is pursued, a student will be 
exposed to the best of the faculty from several institutions and will have a 
^ better degree sequence than would be available on any of the individual 

campuses. Integrated programs such as those pursued' by students at the 
Graduate Center obviously require grossly modified academic 
regulations. Since the incorporfflion of the Center in 1969, policies per- 
taining to credit transfers hav^been modified by nine of the ten in- 
stitutions. The regulations concerning residency have been relaxed or 
eliminated by all of the institutions. Both of these changes were essential 
^ to the success of the lopally offered integrated degree sequences. 

deyelopmentr of consortia .several administrators have, 
cautioned that each one is unique and therefore model building Is inap- 
propriate. One aspect of the Center can be emulated without violating 



thafadmonitbn. The funding of pr stabie as 

can be reasonably expected* There Is no '^soft mqney^Vlnvolved. During 
the first four years the community and both states supported the Center. 
The cpmrturiity felt a great cdnimitmerit to the Center^nd its anticipated 
mnif ^ Du^tathe, to p |o^^ 
vol vfemffit ftfil^^ ^n^fialf bfTfie o)^rItI ng ^p^ses as ; 

seed money fbr the nrst fouryeari^The rerijaining 50% of t^ budget was 
apportioned* based t^n populationi with 15% requeited from Iowa and 

,35% f^m niinois. if was anticipa^^^ the en4 of three or four 

years the Ognter did not prove itself to be amiable agency, some: other 
base for graduate education would, have to be established, ^^^^^^^^^^'^^^-^^^^^^^ 
For the fifth year the Center received funds from the higher educa- 

%orv app?bpf iSt 

developed adequate stature In the minds of the public and the legislative 
bodies so that financial stability is assured. \ 

Due to the composition of the Center's Governing B a 
balance between academic credibility and local graduate needs/ Tlie 
Governing Board is composed of a representative of each of the ten in- 
stitutions and seven local industrial and business e^ecutivesl The primary 
responsibility of the insiilutibnar representatives is to review academic 
programs and academic policy matters. tMtask of local members of the 
Board is to provide the base for seeking local financial support and to 
kteff^uTrerit^thy^assessment^ofHochl^needs . — -— — — - - 

The Center has proven to be academically viable, administratively 
possible and economically ftasible. What abou^students?;in the 1973^74 
year there were 4462 registrations representirig in ^xcess of 2,500: in-^ 
divlduals. Since about 95?o of the students at the Center are employed 
full-time, essentially all of the classes are in the evening. The registrations' 
repreient; about: 12,000 student semester hours, converted to a full4ime 
student basis, that constitutes a student body in excess of placing the 
Center-in the upper half of graduate schools In terrris of enrollment. 

It appears to me that the consortia movement will gro\^ and grow 
rapidly during the,/iext ten years. I believe that the^jAe/'irtf of faculty, 
students, facilide^ and services will becofne commonplace for all m- 
stiiutions which are geographically close. I further believe that t^ 
tegratlon of programs, as exemplified by the Quad-Cities Grad|iate 
Study Center, will be commonplace for geographic areas that need new 
or expanded educational opportunities. / 

^ FOOTNOTES ' 
'Eldon L. Johmon, Encyciopedia of Edu^^ 

^Raymond S. Moore, Consoriiums in American Higher Education: /PdJ-tfd 
Rfporiofan Exploratory Siudy, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 

1968. • '\ ^ 

^ m^hry :^rAQmr Liberal Education fv6\^ 51, MBy AWllv v . ^ . ^ .v^ v 
^Henry A, Acres, Libera! Education, Vol. 57, May 1971. (Ibid.) 
'^Lewis D. Patterson, Consortia in American Higher Education,- R^Qfi J, 
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The process of college admissions, like the stock market or history, 
is a vepy cyclical one. From time to time, the admissions scene can be 
characterized as either bearish, or bullish. To complicate mattes mrihir, 
depending on one's poiht of vi^w, it may be bearish and bullish at the 
same time. During the past decade, there has been a tremendous change 
in the admissions picture; one which many believe will innuence college 
admissibns^for decades to come. In order fully to appreciate this change . 
and its effect on the future we must look at and understand the past. Only 
by investigating the historical development of the admission process can^ 
we recognize the new face of college admissions in the. 1970'Si^ ^ 

S A. Kendrick of the College Board recently summarized the college 
admissions process when he observed: :'^As everyone knows, it is the 
busings and special pleasure of admissions officers to thwart the^ 
legitimate aspirations of the young. Their ptofesiional tools are the com^ 
puter, multiple^choice tests, apd a cultivated, disregard of humanity. 
Although admissions officers everywhere Iwould take exception to this 
staterSent, it does make two important points/First, it reflects on the out- 
sidar*s view of the admissions process during recent years; and, secondly, 
it focuses on two controversial areas and the seeming monsters th^y have 
become: the selection process and standardized tests. 

Th^ selection process has always been the great and mysterious 
foundation on which college admissions h^ relied 
tion consists of three phases: search, appraisal, and then selection. To 
many butsiHers, this process is perfectly described m Mr. Kendrick s 
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statement and many high school students -arid their parents have fbuiid 
thimsplves unnerved a^ the thought of Being iulye^^ this process, 
What they fail to understand is that the selection process affects the in- 
stitution as well as the individual, Both must Warch, appraise, and select; 

jj^t th<yndiyidual^uItirTm controls the:selection process more than he 

'^irMllzei."HiMbyy!sKom 

^ prior to the actual application process. This realization caui^s, an un- 
' easiness among admissions officers, Three basic fdctors innuence not 
only >Ae^# an indlyidual will apply, but if h§ .wi)l apply at 
all: sogideconomic origin, early environment and level of aspiration. For 
those who wish to enter higher educaUon, their pare^ 
> neighb^Thoods have had a tremendous innuence. 
7 -frpurihg the early^il800*s ah 
only for a small namber qrhigh: school graduates, These students came 
mainly from the upper middle class and represented only those families 
in which all three of the above factors, socloec^ 
vironmen^ and level of aspirationV ware positive/This limited mode.of 
education was d^isrupted in 1862 with the passage of the Morrijl Act es- 
tablishing land-grant colleges. In sharp.contrast to the colonial tradition 
of education, and foreshowing today's educational trends, the land-grant 
colleges tended to be **open-door** Institutions. The passag!& of the 
Morrill Act, coinciding with the Industrial Revolution, reflected a grow- 
Jh^needlotJnoce.educated people^This^deman 
j9b0-s,until the Depression tobk Its toll nationwide. ■ 

The admissioris picture in the 1930*s was grimV Slifftfing. low" 
enrolfments and low incomes, colleges engaged in, heavy recruitiAent ac- - 
tivity. During this period colleges were forced to sedrch out students in 
order to survive. In retrospect, the development of recruiting techniques 
in the 30*s hm proved to be time well spent./ ' !v 

The decline m the student market was finally reversed with theWd 
of World War II and the advent of theCL Bill. The returning veterins, ' 
taking. Advantage of this unique fprm of federal aid, fiooded publip 
colleges and universities and attendance levels rose to unprecedermd 
heights. Tfie admissions officer once again was free to appraise, aind 
select ^only a small percentage of the total applicants. B.A; Thresher, in 
his book College Admissions and the Public Interest, refers to this process 
as -^The Great Sorting."VThe GJ. Bill did nqt, however, ^flect the 
private college" in the same manner. Although people were motivated to 
go on to college, the high cost of private education was not cbmpletely 
covered by the Biirs fiinding, Thus^ the admissions pffiri was alive with 
potential students, but financial ai^ proved to be a deterrent. At .this 
time, most private institutions were ^not .endowed with large ^ums of 
financial aid. Consequently, private education did not receij^e the same 
infiux that had occurred in the public sector, * v 

Typical ofall cyclical occurrences, the sudden wave of veterans end- " 
ed just as quickly as it had begun, although a similar transfusion would 
occur after the Korean confiict. The early '195q's saw a scarcity of 



jiudents once again. Ujnlike earlief^^p^^^ the 1950'i were unjflue in 
that there were: large numbers of high but they lacked the 

'hecessary motivaliori. Due to this apathy, admissions officers^vere agin 
forced to solicit students. As a consefluencq, the second and thi^d phases 

^ of the selection proces^^ app^ 
while the sear^* or reci-uitrnent, phase beca^^^^ iniportanirT'He poten- 
tial pool of applicants had weeded itself out and steps had to be taken to 
Insure totdl enrollments. Finally,, unlike the 1930's, Ralph Bardie found 
that finances alone were not the caus? of the drop in applptions; Soptal ; 

. forces, one of the thre^ dominant/: factors influencing the selection 
process, had lessened the demand for education,:creating a bearish ad- 
missions situation and a period in which recruitment vvpuld be the key to 

survival.^ ■ " •- ■ ■ / • ■■ " ' : ■ ■ ■ '■ * • ■ ■ ■■ ' 

:. The wortf**survivarv remained critical; irfthel960's, biit the question ; 
* of whose survival became confused, The 1960's, the^baby boom" yearsr 
created a tremfeftdou^ d emand for college^educated persons meet thiiy 
demand, admissions of rices reacted v/itff their classical^^pproach — com- 
petitive selection. As dormitories and classrooms filled, the job of the ad- 
missions officer no longer depended on recruitment, but r_ather on ap- 
praisal and selection: the other two phases of the admissions process, 
The best and the worst colleges engaged in the same selection games. Th6 
only difference was that the best selected a minority of applicants while 
r^hrworsrselectedm^m^orityrDuring the 1960 
tive. Many educators, looking back at this period, now wonder whether 
some yourig people became disenchanted with the overselectlon which 
occurred. ^ * . ; . 

In justifying this over-selectivity two factors are usually cited: (I) 
Since colleges teach difficult and sometimes espteric matter, only the best 
will cope and survive. The (acuity reinforces this situation by creating a 
^'survivaKof ihte fittest'* environment. B;a; Thresher poses the question 
as to whether this approach limits feculty ihnova|iQri and lessens the de- 
mand for their talent — cannot bright- students Ifeaw from anyone? (2) 
The theory that a college will ultimately rely on Its graduates to carry on 
its good name, Based on this two hypotheses, the main tools of ad- 
missions in the 1960's were rriulliple choice tests and other quantitive 
methods of ability analysis. For both the college ^nd the student, the 
selection process was ' self-serving and self^perpetuating. The student 
wanted to matriculate, and, therefore, wal at the mercy of the -'systfem." 
The college "wanted to survive and prosper, so it continued to seejc only 
the most auallfied students, thresher sumrtiarizes this viciousxfr^^ 

he writes: 

'The tacit presupposition is that the college seek^and should have, 
more students, or 'better' students, or both* 3uch q^ues^^^ 
whether the college deserves more or better students, or whether 
sortie of its students might better^ in their own intere$t arid in the 
public interest, go to college elsewhere, lie outsidenhe purview of * 
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' this body of thougHt* Th\ typical admissions iominittee, like the 
: : 7 ^faculty and th§ administration it repfesents^is in thi candid phraie > ^ 
' ' ■ 'of one such^cortimittee, "greedy" fbf talent • / ; 

V /V Colleges arg generally quite willing to telLthe pppllcantr '*You aft not: 
^^^i^t: E p9<^ enough far uij^?,FW;gyer^ 

VI • T As competltloh Became more vigbnpuBi use of standardized^ tests 
:fv ;^ . became integral in the selection process. Although, standardized te^ts had 

V : ; been use^ many years, it was not until the decade 1942-1952 that they* 

became g^erally actepted as valid admissions tools. This acceptance 
. . coincided whh the ending of World War II, the passage of the G J. Bill, 
and the subsequent influx of veterans into the educational system. TheJ? 
use of tests became even more widespread during th^ duties as cqmpeti'? 

•n* of the admissions proceiiV Prior to the devclopmeht of these teit^v both 
■ . ^i, colleges athd students found themselves in a chaotic situation, trying to 
^ - appralie and select from great numbcf i; 7 7 : ■ : 7 ' ; ; ^ 

As the presiurc on the admissions office increased, so did their 
reliance on tests. It was not unfilthe late 1960*s t a widespread con- 
cern developed Te|arding the misuse or overuse of these teits.^ Many ad- 
missions/ officers were concerned that the test had become an exaggeTiited 
predictbj of sticcess; As a result bqth thi College Entrance Examm^ 
, Board gnd the American College Testing Service 
— — — 5e#yng-to-assufe 

tesis/Later in this chapter We shall examine the changes that were madi; 
in the tests and the present view in which they are held. 

order fully to appreciate the present ad miiiioni problem, we must 
examine recent federal Ifegiilation which has had a tremendous impact on 
this process. If has been shQwn that'the OJ. Billwas among the first 
pieces of legislation to have a dramatic effect on the admissidns process 
and may haye^reci^itaied the extensive use of standardized tests. The 
= Federal Government, aware that funding would increase the motivation 
to attend college, took a major step in 1965 and passed the Higher 
Education Act Included in this Act were three major pieces of 
legislation: The /Equal Opportunity Grant, , The Guarante 
Loan Program, and The Collegfe Work/Study Program* The latter was 
^ only a revision ofthe program as originally established in the Economic 
Act of 1964. This new Work/Study Program was a major step forward in 
funding those' students who previously had limited access to higher 
educaiion. The Equal Opportunity QTarit was a drastic cHtnge in 
philosophy from the. National Defense Student Loan Program (now 
known as The National Direct Student Loan Projfam) which had been 
relied on since 1959, ' 

The Equal Opportunity Grant was the first non-reimburseable loan 
established precisely 16 aid lower income families and thus heighten^ 
^ ^ Higher Education Act^" 

the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, created a source of funding 
V (originally $1000 at 6% interest) for families who could not qualify for the 
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6f progr^s rertected 'the commitment in Washington to kll those who 
aspire to ^'higher education^ but who had, until the Act- been denied >_ 

because of a lack of ^ndsv This cpnrtn^itment r emovecl one) qrthe, self- 
Sselectirigfieto 
^iarga nbw of students into the adriiissions scope, Siniultan 

post war^'bab}^ boon1*^ had taliped an. inWeape for educatlojr 

Ir anid the Tnid^lseO's found the salebtion prbc^i Ih high gear: It was 

rnaln so until the end of the decade. / v ;v . '^^^ 

: The be^ripingi of the new cycli could tie seen^ astute cdiu^oirs 
* during the 19i50^s. However, mdst Adnii^siojiiofncers^A^^ 

praisirig ahd;jele^^ing^ 
^ changihifcad miSs Wrts^^ 

Aadmisslons process^ Fewei^ students^ were aUehding college; those who 
were attendfng were n^triculatlng at dirterent types of institiitions; their 
cd^reer gbal^werWgrea^ 

. the choice of colUgesi v and vnew types of students were involving 
thonselves in the educational ptocess;^ AH of this wsultW in a te^. 

^ evaluation of thfc^traditional admissions process^ ^ . ^ / 

; The most prpfbund ii^uence in the admissions process in recent 
years has been the dkr^sing college-bound ^^^^p^ 
Carnegie Cbnimission report forecast a 12% drop in future erirollnientr 

7nrfiifSeclini^if^ffOs^?b 
of course, is the iJeclining/birth ratesjiuring thtlate l?50*s^^ S^fly 
1960's. While enrollment levels were SQaring,, future enroling in- 
dicators were on the wane/A sacond factor influencing decUni(;enroll- 
ment, especially for male high school graduates, was theend diPthe Viet- 
nam War and the change in the draft laws, Many experts believe that the 
high etirbllments in the 1960*s were pa^ially^aused by the War and the 
college deferment policy. College was no longer a necessary evlland one. 
cbuid regard it in a mora casual light. Two popular trends re^MHing from 
the new freedom are "stbp-outs" and deferred admissions. These deolin- 
ing trends had a strong eWoct on the admisaimi office. The private 
college has been hit hardest Not only are there fewer students to recruit, 
but students are redistributing themselves amc^| a variety of in- 
stitutions. This redistribution i| moslobvious wherfjone corisldcrs the re- 
cent growth of the public community colleges. . ■ ^ 

In I966» 67»00O students enrolled in community or junior colle^^ 
Illinois, It is pr^ected that by 1980, 216,000 students will enroll in these 
colleges. The situation in Illinois is not atypical of the tremendous 
growth in enrollments in the two-year community colleges. As access to 
higher education has become an established Jactrthe public community 
cpUege has received the largest injection of new students. Most private 
and many public institutions have watched this groyvth yvith mixed 
emotions. On the one hand» the opening up of the educational process 
hai been a tremendous step forward irt terms of increased social mobility; 
on the other hand» while the college-age population has been shrinking* 



■ ■■■'■>-"\'' :v.^F? -v-" " ■ ■■■ ' . - ■ : 

= ^igniflcpnt growth has been limited to the public two-year Colleges, . 
! T charaicteriEed :ih three ways] First, the growth ■ 

ca^ibe altributcd to the "open-dob^^ Originaliy - 

1^^ pioheered"at The City University 
s^^practip^lhkve^now^becoi^Be-^w^ 

missions pfilcers ahd .mb^t educators feairid that:**ppen-dbor*^ pblicleiy 
would lower the standards ofthe university. The hope behind the open- 
door apprbach wd^^ 

would destroy educattpnal stindards. Jol^ Millett, fbrmei; Chancellbf qf • /; 
the Ohio Board of Regents, states effectiveiy the posltlVe Influence df " 
open-admissions: , v ■ ^ •■ • . - ; - ; '■ • . ' - ;■ 

"_:._^"ppen admissions d the abandonment of 

r ^standards of academiQ: p4i;for^ Higher * 

education, Open admissions does mean a contlnuing^^ppraisal-o.r; 
these standards in relation , to thCyariqus iritellecttial, maftpower i , 1" 
/ aiid social dbjeclives of higher edu 

Second, the ability levels of these students vary from very low to 
very high. For those whose level is high and who plan to transfer, (two^ 
thirds indicate they plan to transfer) the ques^^ falls:on thg ad- 

missions office at the transfer schobl. Should these itudents be 
guaranteed transfer into a publfc university? Should transfers of ^1^ 

_ aMIityLJeyelsJbe asked Jo p 

the college? ■ ' . ■ ' 

■ Third, many of these community college; students are part-time 
students whose ambition^ is to contiiiue their education on a part-time 
basis. Because of the geographicaLand firiancial accessibility of the com- 
munity colleges, many tof these*students have the opportunity to enter / 
higher education where no opportunity previously existed. Florida 
boasts that 99.6% of the people living in the state are within commuting 
distance^of u college and by 1975, 47% of the enroiiment In higher 
educationat institutions in the state will be in community colleges. 

Following population decline and ttie rise of two-year community 
colleges, a third factor influencing college admissions today is the ' 
emergence of the "disadvantaged" and non-traditional Student, A large* ' 
part of the time spent by admissions officers is being devoted toJhe 
search for and appraisal of these two types of students/One frontier for 
education today is the urban youngster, disadvantaged by virtue of his or ^ 
her socioeconomic background. The Higher Education Act of 1965 was 
^ih^ first major step in righting the iiyustices in the educational system. 
The increased financial commitnient by the government was passed on to ■ 
the college in the form of a suggestlom If you wish to participate in^ 
government programs and distribute government funds, you must be 
prepared to follow some government guidelines, the most, important 
guideline was that the institutions make special efforts to admit and aid 
students who had previously been denied access to higher education. * 
Thus, the-atfmissipns officer had to increase his recruiting activities in ^ 
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It brder to aUract tlles^^ 

rr pralsal and' select be altered iri;lig^t,Qf^^^^ of the 

•:^:;>'^^'disadyantagedir student,-'^:: '■:M^•■;/■■•V r - ^'r-^- . 

J; ' , Thus "op^ri^admissio a majpr MejiMn Increas as 

' ad m i ss ion s:,p rocess hi ust b e prepared lo[ seftch; appraise and sejlecr from 
i,.^i:;a variety of ba^^ ; i / 

^ i# Eveni^lHiin'f^ prq^sVa non-traditiqn|l:$tudent 

- has begurOto appfear. This studeiit is lypicklly characterised as haying 
: ; some eduGatiphaf,krt6vvledgf qyen^thoUghl it has not; Mn; provided 
thrbugh the fbrmaleducatlori process* TH Entrance Examlna-/ 

-w^-^tidn:Bpard, realiEihg th 
: high sihpbl seniof^^w^^ 

; : deVeloped' the College l^evel Exarninat^pn ^ripgram (CLEP).; CLEP 13 
j desigiie^ for the non?trjajditi0p jtpjmeasure 

his knowUdge'and his eollege pobntlaLjn '^ifyvay the individual can ; 
receive, credit ifor je?cperiences*or trainingl Sdte^. colleges are introducing 
their ^n -life^exp^riehce creditsr\ in tW^^^ of attracting these new; 
students. As the pool of potential'students f^^* the admissions ofncer ^ 
/ ; must learn to. search in new areasJ Armeid wiffjCLEP examinations and 
^-life experience credits.V he can search for ne^,students.who can be in- 
^^^Juenccd tg^a^^ 

; mal edutation in non-traditional Ways, i \ 
■■^J:- :^ The final change in the adrnissipnS process pday deaU .with the uses 
and abusis of standardized tests: Testing pro^il^^ have become one of 
; ' : today*s most pressing issues/ As discussed , earlier, th 

te^ts as a prediction indidator and a crucial| ej€ seleclioi^; 
:^ process, did not 6ccur until the I9tosi j|nd thenpnl^^^^^ 
■j ofder to a rather.chaotic situation, Thes^; ;V'*p^chometrically(priented, 
■ mass adniinistered, multiple choice, normative^secure, speeds* penciU 
f and-paper tests**Miave: become so crucial, the^jhave caused cbncern, ; 
i . One pf the central issues today is ihf determination of why: tests are 
'I us|d w do these tests measure what we jcnow pf what we doriU know? 
V .EQch individual admissions pfficer wilj tinswer tfiis differently and ei^h 
1 answer will be an' indication of how.these tests are used by that in- 
A: dividual. The twojeneral uses of these Bests ^e to assist in.the appraisal 
1 and' Selection process/ an to assist in the formation of educatiortal 
\ ^ polic^. In addition, these iwp usfes becpme iritertwirted whenm^^ 

that a: high school curriculum is often /adjusted^o aid the test taker. In 
this }vay the selection process at the college level may he indifectly dig- 
■r tatit^ the currtculunf at the high scHopl level. Recently/ many high 
schoplihave rebelled at this intrusion and have established courses which 
wilh i/T ho way aid the' test taker. As a result, statistics ^hovif a decline in 
, ahe A^erbal SATrnediaris^^i^ 

been forced ^to justify this de^ne to their :ftculties in order to provide* 
\ tabled shbwing the continued high ac^difr|ic quality of entering classes. 
'^S&ndardized tests can and should be centered on the student. These 
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tests should be administered and interpreted in order to aid the student 
and not just to compare him with others. The assumption that tests 
predict cdllege grades and college grades predict success in later life has 
not yet been validated. Certain tests do predict college grades, but these 
grades only predict success in specific areas. Before the admissions officer 
can begin to use these tests to the student*s benefit, faculty must be 
shown that tests i>^e a self-fulfilling cycle and that a lower profile may not 
mean a less able student body. 

B, Alden Thresher describes the "closed feedback" approach of 
these tests! 

"The court of lusi resort in the psychometric approach to testing is 
validity. Normative testing has led to a series of closed feedback 
loops through the following steps: (!) validation of tests (often 
combined with other predictors) against college performance as ex- 
pressed, for example, in grade-point average; (2) prediction or 
probable performance based on a regression formula derived from 
this validation; and by (3) selection of entering students according 
to the formula, thus maximizing correlation between predictor and 
criterion. This is a lightly constrained system of reasoning thai 
scarcely contemplates the possibility of any changes in conven- 
tional facul^-ofiented methods of presentation or assessment. 
Now that something of a revolution in teaching . methods is in 
progress, the reliance on validity as the bedrock foundation in * 
testing is called m question The uncomfortable possibility appears 
that some of the most vital and effective devices to stimulate 
learning do not lend themselves to qyantiiative assessment in ways 
which we are acc<istomyd to using. The extraordinary contribution 
to society made by many college dropouts cast serious doubt on the 
conveniiomil sequence of validation, predict mn and selection/"- 

The use of tests as a predictor of success for the disadvantaged 
students is now under great scrutiny As discussed earlier, the entrance df 
large numbers of these students into the educational process Rlm*changed 
the job of the admissions oincer Pari of this change is the adaptation of 
his assessment tools It is obvious that conipetency in English (white, 
mfddle-class linglish) is needed to perform well' on those tests F'urther- 
more, early educational expenunces are refiected' in the results of thci^e 
tests Therefore, we nujsi learn to evaluate these new students m terms of 
iheif own eompeiencies and not by the use 4)f elassical standards. 

f he admiKsuins process today — search, appraise and select — is 
quije dinerbni Trom thai ol the past decade The search has become more 
difncult wiih the decline m the number u( Ingh school graduates. At the 
same ume, ilie studeiU sea rein ng lor a college, has become more aware of 
the options ispen and h;is increased nexiliility in college choices. This 
awareness on the part of both I he college and the student has created a 
"buyer's market ' (\)l|gges are actively recrmting and many ol their 
metht)ds ary quest lonablu fhe central iheme al' the 1974 annual meeting 
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of the National Association of tollege Admissions Counselors was that 
of eihics: With the. growth in community college enroHmenls, those 
colleges recruiting the remaining students must work hard to survive_^ 
Many elite and prebtigrous eolleges continue to select only a mmority of 
their applicanls but even these colleges are aware of new pressures The 
search phase today has. for many institutions, replaced the appraisal and 
selection phases. Once a student has been found, he or she Mas been 

selected, ,u _ « 

Howevgr, for those colleges still appraismg thejr applicants, tnere is 
""an indreased awareness of the limitations inyolved. The standardized test 
has been re^evaluated as a predictive device and most admissions people 
realize its weaknesses. Furthermore, some admissions officers have 
begun to question the push for more and better students and are 
bother^id that ihey cannot always **pick winners/' Moreover, other ap- 
praisal devices have become less available. The recently Buckley Amend- 
meni has made guidance counselors increasingly sensitive m documen- 
ting a student^s academic shortcomings. High schools have increased the , 
nexibility of their curriculum offerings and many have. sMyed from 
traditional grading systems. Without the availability of grades and the 
classical college curriculum to evaluate, the Job of the admissions ofHcer ^ 
becomes even more difficult, 

Recenijy, the final phase of the process, selection, has become more 
nexible Students realize that many colleges need pupils. Even in those 
cases where selective admissions.policies are still practiced, high school 
guidance counselors are aware of general academic parameters. More 
and more students are selecting public community colleges ar^ many 
*high^co^t private institutions are appealing to the state for assistance. 
* their appeal is based on the belief that unless the private sector is aided, 
a valuable alternative li) public colleges will vanish. Spokesmen for these 
colleges also argue that it will cost ihu taxpayer more to §end all students 
to public colleges and universities than to provide some help ftjr private 
education ^ - . 

Increased rdiam:e on recruitment, changing methods of appraisal, 
and a siudeni conirAlled selection phahe, raise serious problems for the 
admissions ofncer the admissions process ofthe early 1970's bears no 
resemblance lo that of the I96(rs The cycle has shifted and we arc once 
apain m a bearish mnrkcl. Will this und^^ What is the future outlook for 
the admissions process? We should take a brief glance at the future in the 
hopes of preparing ourselves for the decade ahead. The admissions office 
was caughi unaware in the I970^^but it can prepare itself for the years to 

Wliuru wu go from here is a i|ucstioii inosi prognosligiilurs arc ash- 
urn tliunisclvus One ihmg is certain = ihc '•goocl old days" of rainpanl 
apphcalinns ar« goiiu Tliu figures contained in Tables 1 to IV at the end 
of (his chapter pami a bleak picture for enrollments in general, and 
private college cnrollmcnls in particular In lerms ol pure numbers, there 
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will be fewer polential studenls graduating from high schools in the years 
ahead. Secondly, in terms of this reduced pool. Tables I, II, and III in- 
dicate an enrollment patiern which frightens those in the private sector. 
Once the governing boards of these private collies begin to feel the 
pinch, only one directive will be given to the admissions officer — 
recruit! 

' _* Recruitment pressures will continue to grow during the years ahead. 
Colleges will begin to seek new ways of contacting and attracting 
students, I believe we wjll see more radio and television recruitment. 
Duyng high school visitations colleges will begin to band together to 

Jo>v|r expenses and heighten their attraction. The value in the high school 
visit itaelf may be challenged. While all of this is going on, a great cry for 
ethics and honesty will arise. Highj^ool counselors and educators 

* everywhere will become more conc^ed about the techniques being 
employed to attract studenls. This concern wyj pjace the admissions of- 
ficer in a most precarious situation. 

He will be in the center of a-dangerous triangle of demands. First, he 
must respond to the directive of his president and board to continue to 
maintain enrollment levels. They will be less concerned with the method 
than the ri^sult. Secondly, the faculty will continue to demand so-called 
'^better* students. Unaware of outside pressures, they will beiinwilling to 
seille for students of various calflres. Finally, the profession itself will be 
policing its members to retain their ethics; and, if they do not, public 
pressure will be sought. In the middle of this turmoil will be the ad- 
missions officer, 

^ Although the above situation may deal more directly with the 
private sector* the decline irj numbers will afT^t public golleges and uni- 
versities as wgIL At the same time, all colleges will face other admissions 
probi^^ms. How to compute class rank and how to evaluate ever-changing 
high school curricula will pose a problem for the admissions office^ As 
the pressure to enter college diminishes and the competition decreases, 
high schdois will be less apt to design new^programs. More and more 
diverse ofrermgs will spt^ing forth with more and more methods of 
grading The admissions office must continue to evaluate, but the ability 
to do so wiih ussurance will be reduced. 

The natural solution to this problem would be the reliance on the 
recomniendatioM as the intricate pari of the application. However, with 
the legal implicatioris of conndeniiality, and the advent of the Buckley 
Aincndineni, the freedom of the guidance counselor will be reduced. 

Ciuidance counselors themselves have begun to question iheir ability 
to predict a student's success at a good instituiion. Since the guidance 
counselor has no wny either of evaluating the other siudents at the ^ 
college, or ilje educatiiHial denuinds on the stu<lenl, how can n valid 
prediction he niade' These problems wilJ reduce the use and the 
usefulness of recommendations 

Needless to sny. ifiie job of the adiiussions officer in the years ahead 
Will hcLOnie more diljicult He must not only seiirch harder to find new 
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^enls but he musl find new tools with which to appraise them. The 
admissions officer must always keep in mind that his duty js to 
dent and that the welfare of the student must remam uppermost. Many, 
colleges will close their doors in the ne^^i few years and it will be said that 
those who survived wereih^fiitesi. But this survival must not transcend 
the purpose gf college of the admissions process the education oflhe 
individual The cyclical nature of the admissions process will persist 
throughout and it is best summarized by David Reisman of Harvard: 

Early on a warm body, u full pocketbdok. 

and the right credentials would get you there. 
But then the numbers began to grow 

and how good your credentials came to bear. , 
iLaler on how bright was not enough. 
You had to be made of other stuff. 
First, to reside somewhere afair. 
And then be well-rounded in the extra curricular. 
But then the well-rounded lad^- 

because his radius was small 

began to look dull after all 
No attention turned in filling the void 
To the concept known as the oblate spheroid. 
To the lad, mostly well-round still, but wait. 
Who possessed as well some special skill or trait 
Like ^is way with math, his speed of foot, 
KMs eye for music or the basketball hoop, 
The rocket he made not just for fun 

or the pile heMl raise for the alumni fund ^ 
the nation of his kin 

.or the color of his skin "' 
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Appendix > 

TABLE I: Summary of enroUment in educational imtitutions, by in- 
stitutional level and control 1 974-1 98 h 



Year (fal 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



Institutions of 
higher education 
(thousands) 



Public 


Private 


Public 


7925 ■ ' 


2191 


14600 


8352 


2210 


147M 


8754 


2223 


14700 


9136 


2232 


14600 


9485 


2236 


14400 


9790 . 


2233 


14000 


10,066 


2227 ' 


13500 


10,315 


2217 


^3000 



Secondary Schools 
grades 9.12 
(thousands) 

Private 

1300 
1300 
I30O 
1300 
1300 
1300 
1300 
1300 



TABLE II: First time degree-credit enrollement in institutions of higher 
education hy type of control, 1974-I98I: 



Year (fall) 


Total 


Public 


Private 




Enrollment 


Control 


Control 




(thoiisands) 


(thousands) 


(thousands) 


1974 . 


1 162 


800 


362 


1975 


1 186 


829 


357 


1976 


1 197 


844 


353 


1977 


1209 


860 


349 


1978 


1220 ^ 


876 


344 


1979 


1226 


887 


333 


I9H0 


1224 


889 ^ 


335 


1981 


1218 


888 


330 
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TABLE 111: High School graduaies, 1972-73 to l9Bh82: 



Year 



1972^73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 
\916-11 
1977*78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 
I98W82 



Total High School 
Graduates 
(thousands) 

3137 
3250 
3331 
3363 
3390 
3420 . 
.3427 ^ ^ 
3409 
3378 . 
3298 



TABLE IV: Sumnmry of Trends in Education: United States 

19^-62 to 1981-82 



Charactensuc 

Sthonl-age papula! ion: 
5- 13 

14- a 

18^ 21 

Enrolimeni 
K ' grade 12 
K ^ grade H 

9 12 

Public 

K ■ H 
9^ 12 
NoHpuhliC 

HighcphduLUhon 
ncgrt^e Credit 
Public 
Pfivuii; 
f our ytur 
Two-yt*iir 



Fall 


Fall 


Pt ! Change 


Fail 


1961 


1971 


(196N71) 


1981 


Thousands 






33.461 


35.790 


7 


34.924 




16,343 


34 


14.734 


!0,379 


14,966 


44 


16,545 


43JM 


51.281 


19 


49.800 


32,695 


36J65 


1 1 


35,500 


10.469 


15.116 


44 


14.300 


37.4e>4 


46,081 


23 


45,500 


2H,095 


32,265 


15' 


32,500 


9J69 


13,H16 


47 


13.000 


^700 


5.2tK_) 


.9 


4,300 



Pet Change 
(1971'81) 



Thousands 



3.H6I 


' H.1I6 ^ 


110 


11.108 


2.329 


6.014 


158 


8.937 


2.102 


3H 


2.171 


3.343 


6.391 


91 


^,110 


^18 


1.725 


233 


\998 



-2 
-10 



-3 
■2 
■5 
-1 
I 

-6 
•17 

37 
49 

J 

27 
74 



7 4 
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HAROLD I. GOODWIN 



The Impact of Unions 
' , and 
Collective Bargaining on 
American Higher Education 



Harold r Goodwin received his Ph. D. from the 
Universiiy of Culifoxnia at Berkeley and cuTrently 
serves as Chairman of the Department of Education 
Adminislratjon, Wesi Virginia University. 



The evolution of unionism in higher education threatens to etch 
rather indelicately a new design on the fabric of insiitulional stwcture 
and life style. Not that the process of incising on the wails of ivy is a new 
^phenomenom; colleges and universiiies have suffered similarly down 
through the decades. What is troublirig about unionism 14 many faceted, 
hut the focus here narrows to a m of factors crucial to an institutional 
. capuciiy to discharge its inielleciual-societal mission. 

Among those factors is the placement of higher education squarely 
m the political arena in ways far beyond any previous dimensions. Then, 
loo, there arc increasing sigps of a major deterioration not only of 
faguliy^admimsiraiion relations, but a!so^'.becaMse of the formation of 
subordmate admmistrative bargaining units, a deterioration of relations 
among admmistratorH. institutional governance mechanisms are becom^ 
mg majof casualties a^'bargaining agreements iransler to new loci: and to 
more politically power charged ones, the faculty devisers of governance. 
Of most concern, unionism may be recasting vital partsof higher educa^ 
tjon mto a value framework iQconsistcnl— no, more than incon- 
sisteni--alien and dutrimenial to its vital organs. 
Growth of Uniohism ^ 

i acuity unionism entered higher education'ut the Ifenry Ford Com- 
munity College m 1966. i ormal contractual agreements wcre^reachcd at 
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thi.Bryant College of Business Adminislratfon in,'"id4967.^1ow^by 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy ,n early 1968. Short y 
thdreafter in 1969 a contractuaL arriingemeni was ratified at the City 
University of New York.. At that point in time collective bargaining in 
hiaher education turned the corner. . ui- u j 

By mid.1970 twenty-six colleges and -universities had established 
contracts with their faculties. As of August of 1973. there were 184 ccjn^ 
^°S^ther negotiated or being negotiated covering 284 
7 1 984 faculty A number of other institutions are in the formative stages 
of unionizing.' It is difncult to locate or recall another change m higher 
education that has become as pervasive so rapidly. 

Irreversibllily of Unionism - ' f,^„i,„ 

One plays in the Tield of hopeful guesses to believe that faculty un- 
ionism will dissolve. The suggestion that faculties in institutions not yet 
touched by bargaining will turn away from the ujiion moiement is un. 
warranted True, the faculties of Tiye colleges or universities have voted 
to reject collective bargaining. That figure, howevcT, represents a smajl 
percentage of all institutions m which faculties have negotiated, 
nesotiated or remained under an existing agrecmen-l. Given the 
tr^ilional faculty rejection of the values attributed to blue collar un- 
onism as opposed to "professional" values, this ,s a very low rejection 
rate It' should be noted that the rejection votes were not of a magnitude 
to have caused faculty union advocates in those institutions to lay aside 

ihelr unionizing aclivities. .u u ^ 

Nor arje faculties likely to reject unions once they have bejn es- 
tablished. In one time span the National Labor Relations Bo^d^n= 
Sed more than 7.300 representation elections. In less thanUire^^hs 
of one percent of the elections did the employees cast away their bargain- 
mg^^U ^ None of the organizations displacing unions were pr.yate 
higher education ones. There ,s no evidence to warrant the 
S,a,. once a faculty union ha^en obtained, any serious facuU^efl^t 
will be made to displace i/ ll seems fairly clear that college ad- 
mimslni.urs must artticipale/lhe spread and permanence of faculty un- 



'important issues he in the emerging form and operational changes 
thai unionism is visitmg on the institutional structure, and ^^^ubse- 
qucni discuuntmg of other mechanisms ol governance. The tonnguru 
Uon that unuHmm takes as it displaces traditional governance devices 
will have far reachmp consequences for higher education. 
Vniofusm and Trmlilional l-aculn Governance 

The literature. ,s in disarray uvur the extent to which fawul y senates 
.i„d committees help, hinder, or are mcidental to institutional develop- 
; c^u anil govurnan^ In the las. few years, however, there is a growing 
nmL. imhHlance I acuity members; both individually and collccti^ly 
,„ the senate governance sense, are more rrequently viewed as weak, 
Remembering that the context of her remarks is the facuhy strike at 
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San Francisco Stale College, Cavan captures a spreading faeulty feeling 
when traditional governance mechanisms fail. She noted, after looking 
back on the strike, a sad faculty realization: 

Irrespective of the privilege and honor associated with his status, 
the administration which employed him determined and delimited 
his power, , . He had no voice whatever in the decisions on policy 
and practice which affected the campus as a whole. . . Only after 
policy questions have been raised does the college professor dis- 
cover how feeble is his power in the institution. . , The recommen- 
dations of the faculty, as a privileged status group, may be taken 
mto consideration when policy decisions are made, but they are in 
no way binding on their institutionaliy more powerful superiors * 

Historically there .had developed an administrative structure 
paralleled by a faculty governance struature, the latter to preserve faculty 
control over central instit^tion|^ v^ues. Jn times of tranquiHiy the facul- = 
ty impact, on the broad scale, has diminished in terms pf protecting those 
values. It now appears that in times of crises such as thosel:aused by un- 
lonism, faculty governance is unable to respond meaningfully, 

Whai of higher education unionism and faculty governance 
mechanisms? It has become more apparent that faculty bargaining linits 
are exercising their potential to exceed academic senates ip real power. 
Their source of power, beyond that ^cumulated by conective action 
itself, lies in the doctrine of exclusive representation and the standard 
contract provision that, where they intersect, the legal terms of theagree- 
ment shall prevail against Board policies and practices. In effect, with thr 
courts generally ruling for an expansion of areas that may be bargained 
an increasing number of the traditional functions and prerogatives of 
senates fall within the purview of the faculty bargaining unit. As 
traditional devices cannot be used effectively to obtain faculty demands 
, and mterestS, senates will tend to drift towajd a state of irrelevance. 
The power transition, to whatever extent it will occur, will not be 
without resistance. Not all faculties fall at the same point on a power- 
powerless continuation. The fundamental^ institutional notion of self- 
governance will not'die all that easily. Where faculty power has been con- 
siderable, unionism will' prevail less easily than where adtninistrativc con- 
trol has exceeded that of the faculty ^y a substantial margin. Still, as 
Duryca and Fisk conclude from their analysis of unionism and gover^ 
nance: 

Collective bargaining , presents. _an alternative mode to 
tablished forms of academic governance associated with senates 
and committees. It can and very likely will strongly challenge the 
collegial nature of \shared authority* which has been the primary 
rationale for faculty participation in college and university 
govcrnmcni.' 
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We can expect to see in higher education a greater consohdation of 
faculty power on the union model rather than the senate model. 1 he 
former with its attendant labor oriented value base differmg con- 
siderably from the senate model, likely will achieve three outcom^es ofun- 
ionism in the private sector, a fairly well developed and powerful union 
structure, crucial changes in managerial role performance, and a redirec 
tion of managerial policy development and operational modes. 

Centraliiim Bargaining Under State Government , 
A development significant in higher education was the centralization 
of authority under the aegis of some form of state coordinating agency ,,A^ 
portion of the college administrator's decision making authority was 
drawn within this new and higher position on the overall vertical p^ower 
alianment This has concluded in a presidential movement m the direc- 
uan of middle management, and has been given further impetus by cen- 
tralized state bargaining, a development of extreme importance to higher 

educauon^ initial stage faculty unionism was limited to individual in- 
stitutions ' In the general spread of unionism, entire systems fell under a 
singre contract negotiated between the Board and a faculty unit bargain- 
ins for the system components collectively." One step beyond faculty- 
Board system bargaining is sysiem bargaining under state government. 
This is the case, for exanfflc. for the state colleges in Pennsylvania under 
Public Law 195 Under state executive branch bargaining, the chiet ex- 
ecutive of the .state has the authority to designate from among his subor-, 
dinates (but not limited to them) a team to bargain for the several col ege 
.administrations with the faculty bargaining unit" Although this develop- 
meni is new, four iphmediate concerns are emerging. 

(1) Economics hnd mlues. As a bargaining agent for college ad- 
ministrations, the executive branch of government proceeds from a set ol 
values and perspectives different from those when ihe college administra- 
tion irfterfaces with the faculty. Executive branch bargaining agents do 
not view colleges, their mission and internal value system, through the 
same prisms us do faculty and administrators, who. despite their 
positional variations, are permeated with the nature of the institution 
simply from having existed with it. if for no other re^asons^ 

in ihese iimes of fmuncial difnculty. the executive branch, when sup- 
norifd by a legislaluru under the duress of too few dollars and loo many 
demands, has the opporiunity to express its value choices by "trimming 
the rai" from the colleges This they now may do in direct wa^ys otherwise 
not avmlable to thum when the barBuming mechanism lay beyond their 
reach Now they can bargam pomi by pomt and exact policy an^ practice 
conditions to which the administration must adhere, The hnancial trim- 
mmg however is more than a judicious caution with scarce resources. 
The cuiimg now under way is in amounts, and importantly, on a value 
tKisis increasingly hostile to the preservation of faculty and programs in- 
hcrunlly necessary -Ibr a college to serve' its responsibility lo society. 
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Those who bargain for manMgemeni, in trimming beyond that which is 
prudent and m allocating in ways the consequence of which^hey do not 
perceive, tamper with ^he very core ofjnslitutions they^only dimly un^ 
derstand. ^ ^ j 

(2) ReirenchmenL Based on enabling legislalion and subsequent con- 
tract statements, it now seems assured thai the executive branch of 
government, through its centralized bargainini authority, is in a power- 
ful position to determine conditions that point toward program retrench^ 
meiK^th generally and calegorically/Not only dojhey negoliale finam 
cial and program conditions expressed in the contract. They recommerid 
lev^s of educational funding to legislatures now f^r mofe skeptical of 
higher education and more receptive to governmklal control than has % 
been the case before. Stemming from this arrangemejit is a state govern^ 
mem burgammg unit with increased capacify and willingness to establish 
educational priorities for the several campuses.. 

Ii can be argued, of course, thai durioE the' recent years of relative 
nnancial plenty colleges exparided in ways botfl wise and unwise Where 
. ihe growth was largely for iis own sake, cuts may bejustined. The real 
issue wiih cuis leading io program retrenchment a^d facukj^lipss is in the 
power base from which the cuts occur, aatale governmentll^unit subject 
lo the political pressures of public opinion plus party, legislative and 
judicial politics. 

Whai we are beginning to witness is a state.executive device with the 
capacity to bargain specific^^olicy an^ operational conditions of college 
admimstraiions, accopding io state program choice. This is a potentially 
dangerous state of affairs, for the priorities leading IQ retrenchment, 
created in the poliiical arena, may express bolh political goals and state 
control alien to higher educafion. 

iPfGnevance procedures and politics. In effect, although not literally, 
the laculiy bargammg unii may by^pass the administration. While it is ^ 
procedural siup to present a grievance to the>residenl, in the event of m 
unlavurable decf^on from him the faculty unit may appeal its case 
beyond his ofnce. Of courHu it is true that a number of contracts calj'fbr 
binding arbiiruiion in the evenl of an unfavorable management decision 
The emerging grievance procedure located as it is in exeeutive 
povernmenis is far more importani, however, than the currently existing 
loci lor grievance resolutions; namely. coMege ad^ministra^ions. 

In those sysiems in which iheexecuiive branch bargains for manage^ 
mem, ihe faculty umi may appeal a presidential decision to a sCate ex^ 
ecu4ive ollice tuirlier decisions in ihe grievanccprocess are beirfg upheld 
or overridden by a unit o! the execuiive hranch That unit is lo a large 
degree, admmmiraiively and poliiically under the control bf the chief e>(^ 
ccuiive In ihe event ihe grievance outcomes at the executive^l^ranch 
levels are unlavorabje. the union may carry the grievance to impartial 
binding arbitration This may amelioratJ to some extent the long 
governmental process in the grievance procedure. * 
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Both faculty arid management should have extensive reservations 
over this arrangement, however. The faculty should be distressed because 
they will have to fight their way past judgments rendered by the side with 
whom they negotiated the original contract: not the same persons who 
sat at the table but executive government nonetheless. College manage- 
ment should be disturbed as well. WJiile on the surface it may appear as if 
such an arrangement favors the presidential position, the decisions are 
not being made in the relatively limited acadenAarena. The decisions 
occur in the highly charged political arena of public administration, 
legislation and accountability, - 

Considering the trend toward more stringent funding, with program 
retrenchment a growing reality, dontroUing decisions made in the ex- 
ecutive branch are too likely to favor the more expedient executive value- 
political base of power politics. These are not conditions well-calculated 
to inspire administrator or faculty confidence. It appears as if executive 
branch control far exceeds in peril whatever pro^lemsjffTght arise from 
the more general institutional or system bargaining. The latter .two, at 
least, place at the interchange of negotiations the parties whcamust ex- 
ecute the contract conditions they devise. 

(4) Li>nlted Inputk^here is a' substantial Teduction in the control 
each college head has ^er the items to be bargained, the response to, 
faculty unit proposals, and the generation orthejnanagement stances on 
the issues. The college presidents as a group may be represented by ope 
or more of their number on the executive bargaining tdam. This still 
leaves the remaining .system heads excluded from direct bargaining 
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The problem of spatial isolation among the presidems and between 
them and the'bargaining process, with the attendant loss of input control, 
is compounded by the nature of the bargaining process itself. There is the 
tendency for bargaining activity to increase in frequency during the latter 
stages of negotiations. There is the tendency ^r bargaining to become 
more cryptic. One of the common procedural agreements is to limit ex- 
lernal communications durmg much of negotiations. These factors m 
combination serve to augment the problem of spatial separation. ellec-_ 
lively reducing presidential inputs to infiuence the course and content of 
the agreement. 

The factors of econo'mics and. values, retrenchment, grievance 
procedures and Mmited inputs spell out a new and uncertain but poien- 
tially damaging set of circumstances. The college president is being 
reducud to a position much nearer that of middle management. He has 
substantially reduced areas of administrutivuaiscretion us determined by 
contriictual statement, the deteriiiinution over which he had little control. 

In the longer run, centrirtiv.ed state bargaining rai.ses again thejssue 
of State control over higher education. How much state control can be 
tolerated before the baseline values- upon which higher education rests 
are irrevocably eroded awuy? 
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M aster- Local Contracts 

As unionism spread and developed in the private sector, the bargain- 
ing model was transformed accordingly. Earher formi suitable under 
. then existing conditions evolved into mol-e complex forms as conditions 
givmg rise to them changed. The forms became more complex as 
organizations increased in size and complexity. They continued evolving 
as plants became geographically decentralized. National indbstry con- 
tracts again extended evolutionary process. In general, the master con- 
tract content' affecting all the industry units is bargained centrally at the 
national leveL Local issues, which tend to difTer considerably among the 
several units, are bargained by local management and labor. 

The masier^local contract concept just entermg higher education is 
like us bargammg iriodel predecessors, patterned after the labor model' 
A higher education system may be composed of several institutions 
governed by a central Board. There are speeifie areas of commonality 
among the institutions; medical benefits, leave benefits, insurance 
benefits, governance Items and .so forth. Those items may^be bargained 
for the entire system by the faculty unit representing all the system units 
There is sufficient variation among the several system institutions so that 
a settlement of many content areas, whilte compatible with some units 
needs, would be inappropriate to other units. Many working conditions 
rail into this proposition. In these cases the variations ^e bargained 
locally, I . ^ 

J The result is the master^rocal con tract concept in higher education. 
The muster contract cannot readily account for local institutional 
variations. Local contract bargaining can do so more effectively and 
completely. Given the reality onsystem bargainiflg, no other alternative 
has byen developed to d^ with local variation needs witWn the master 
concept. 

This centrali^ed^decenlralized bargaining form restores, on the one 
hand, areas of presidential bargaining power over the conditions on the 
campus. At all limes he has direct access to the local bargaining process 
and thus more strongly innuunces campus policy and operational con- 
ditions. In the second instance the faculty bargaining unit has obtained 
one addiiionul opportuniiy to make demands of the ajdministration 
Whunhey gain locally is in addition to the system gains Stained earlier 

The problem for the administration is one of relative importanbe. 
What IS lost due to any reductions over control^of the rtjasier contract is 
less than fully compensatud for through^ direct local faculty* 
admmisiration burgaining. As with pentralized state government 
bargammg for college administraiibns. master^local bargairfing 
although less distantly removed from individual presidents, nevertheless 
concludes in a nut loss The developing middle management position of 
the prusidenl is sustained. 

Among the dangers forecast for the maHleMocal concept is its 
potential scope The parameters could be state^widc, lumping together all 
the governing hoards regardless of different levels of institutions. Where 
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several hQdr^% govewi several institutions in the state, they could be 
treated as|a ^singfl ^tity fop master contrast bargaining purposes. It 
could be^f4gional ^r.even national in scope: Lest we are inclined to dis- 
count the^ftibllfty tod lightly; let us remember how few persons in the 
acaderhic ^dVld would have forecast a decade ^go the extent to which 
higher education has become involved.with a gDvernance form then con- 
sidered totally ^Iren to institutional values/We have only to remember, 
too, the qurrenigovernmentardrivexoward regionafization in'educafion/^ 
Circumstribed within prevailing and quasi^prediclable conditions, 
bargaii^lL in higher educatioji beyond the current types is not to be 
casuQ^y dismissed. 
Gen^Ki Conttaoy Content 

/ ' Whfn *^ee)^tjact the substance from the pool lof contracts current in^ 
higher edulutfon, there are in excess of 31 5 different areas that have been 
negotiatei.^ This pool is reducible to eight general topics: contract 
management^ . governance, academic, economic benefits, insurance, 
benefits, leave ^Jbenefits, working conditions and general contract. items. 
In adifferent.&nceptual light, we'may view the ittms under the general 
category 'of power equalization and its subsidiary concept, protectionism, 
Pdw^r equaUzmion. The drive for countervailing power is a direct 
respond those lubject to the power^of monopolistic conditions, 
.AllhoLMi^^e will use the conbept in a setting differentTrom the>conpmic 
'mafket^^e, John Kenneth Gaibraith cait the basic notion in the fbflow^ 
ing wayTr ^ ^ . 

To beS witfi a broad and somewhat too dogmatically stated' " 
/proposition, private economic power is held in check by the 
'\ coun^ervaiiir^gpovVe^ of those who are subjeet to it/The first begets 
the second. *The long trend toward concentration of industriah 
enterprises in the hands of a rclulivclx firms has broughtiii^ 
eHistence not only strong sellers, as economists have supposed, but 
. also Hirong buyerH p they have failed to see. The two develop 
^.^pgethcr, not in precise step but in such a manner that there can be . 
doubt that the drne is in response to the olherJ" 
Faculties king have had a pow^r position inferior to that of the ad- ' 
ministration. The traditional governance mechanisms based on the no- 
tion of shared authority did not in reality provide a power equalizing 
situation. As Cavan pointed out, the. sharing was more an illusion con- 
trolled by the administration. 

There has been^a well documented shift in institutional conditions 
over the past two' years. Fewer faculty positions are available, with the 
trend to continue for a number of years, A study of faculty needs and 
supply by Balcft^rston and Radner shows a decline of con'siderabl| 
magnitude in the demand for new Ph.p.'s." On the observational leve^ 
and except'for a comparatively few areus, the job market is very tight, A 
long term trend tpward reduced enrollment rates and eventually absolute 
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numbers, tighter finanmrig and simirar condillons have^Sn projected/ 
S^^w$ are not Iftcfeasing as they, had in the receht past. 
. Retrenchment is.beqoming not only a spectre buta lact of life; Dur- 
infTtie past eighteen.monihs a number of reports have surfaced detailing 

clauses are ^ntermg collective bargaining contracts.'^ Generally speakings 
the clauses spell out the criteria for selecting who sball be let go, the dura- 
tion a reduced or eliminated program must remain that way^ and^ given 
better economic conditions, the criteria for returning faculty, 
■ Other lacldrs cpuld be set out, but sufnce it now to indicate that the 
prevaihng conditions in; higher educatldn appear to cause faculty to 

" fdf theirtm mediate in^^^ The realizatioh is growing 

that where one /j is likely to be where one will be, ftecently there has bAen 
no real competitive institutional search for faculty. The po^er 
employment conditions had been^rising for the administration, they had 

- became more powerful in settint salaries, increasing workload and thfe 
like. Given the overproduction of Ph.D.*s in many academic areas, the 
decline in the number of faculty openings, and the general financial dif- 
npulfies encasing institutions, an administrative monopolistic condition ' 
has been developing. Armed . with collective bargaining, faculties are 

. attempting to obtain a tool to equalize the ppwer of the adminislratiop. 

f^^oHcctiveTactiondrftf morrpowermn 
recourse to the strike,;the power tool is available to enforce colleclive 
judgment.-^ / 

National bargaining agents, such as lhe National Education 
Association; the American Federation of ;LabQr, and now even/the 
American Association of UniV^Rlty Professors, are actively unionizing 
campuses. Much of their literature prior to organization elections plays 
upon the economic, control and security concerns of faculty members, 
"To get and to'hold" is a stronger argument:for (acuity involvement in 
unionism than are lofty professional ethics to a relatively weak shared 
authority position, It has been demonstrated by rfearly 200 contracts that 
the drive to achieve counlervailing power for unionized faculties can ob- 
tain ends unattainable through shared authoi^ The gams may not be 
without long term losses,^as I believp they m^ be, but in the euphoria of 
the gains the faculties are quite satisfied with the results of the power 
'equalization movement, - 

_ Power equalization with the institutional administration is brie 
thing; with state iovernmenl it may provre to be another^ According to 
the Galbralth. statement above, I would judge that the faculties should 
acquire sufncient power to equalize the executive braoch bargaining unit 
power. That test is ye^ to occun 

, ^ A^^^might wish assert, thenv that the stipulations in fe^^ 
adminrnttation agreen^^lf are the results and the terms of a power 
equalization process. And further, having gained some of the means to 
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balance ^0wer with power, faculty are unlikely to surrende/ what they 
, have won, . v ' ^ J . 

Proiecfiomsm. Contracts exist' lo predict future states of affairs and 
'' to govern the relatioris and conditions of the parties on, an immediate 
----^basis-lt is held that nianagem 

Ih^fiourse of institutional affairs when ihey are aware of the reciprocal 
nature of their roles as thoje affa 

of planning, programs, ah^ iimllar matters, management opts for the 
long term contract, Faculty choose the short term contract in order Xo inV 
crease their positions under changing circumstances, The compromise is 
a short multiple year contract in which certain articles, but only those ar- 
- ticles* are.subject to annual renegotiation . r ^ . „ 

" The future slates of afftirs faculties seek to control Jn the e^^ 
countervailing power, become more extensive each year, Management, 
-on the. other hand* in its response to the initiative of ftculty bargaining, 
' has increased not only the firmness of its responses to faculty wants, but 
now Initiates an increasing number of Its own demands; Among those 
-. demands is one considered an anathema to faculty bargaining unitii the 
right to renegotiate on terms more favorable to management contract 
gains previously won by faculty. Since the faculty unit has a history of 
reopening articles to increase its own scope, management seeks the quid 

Pfo quo, ^ L _ \ j _ _ , * _ _ 

V What we aire seeing in higher^a^ 

imperatives, Management and faculty. idgmify areas in which they have a 
stake, then attempt through negotiations t^rttain a eoniraci statement 
to protect that want. This is no different from the intent and process of^ . 
blue collar unionism: only what is at stake differs. 

We have identified in the pool of higher education contracts 29 items ; 
concerning contract management, 83 governance items, 54 academic 
items, 23 economic benefits, 18 types of insurancb benefits, 30jypes of 
leaves, 27 general working conditions areas and 39, areas we label 
"Generar' J^ Each area represents a territory that in some way js valued § 
by one or both sides of the bkrgaining table, They are areas of potential ^ 
.'Confrontation in which, generally speakinf,^ faculty want more and 
; management wants to give less. In effect, collective bargaining helps both 
sides to carve put and bind by contractual duration, with the power of . ^ 
legal enforcement, an increasing number of domains to be protected gnrf 
vf expanded; Through the present time the faculty has been more successful 
^ in slating and protecting domains than has been the administration, 

As we have seen, once begun, collective batgaining is ah irreversible ^ 
process, In its short history in hrgher.educatidrt; each succe^ing year 
Onds more institutions with collective B§r|aifung conir«tsT»ilh each v ! - 
year the list of contract Items, which- we may call domainsrinqCeases' 
^_4about 30% from 1972 to 1973), In^the coursepf timeso muc^ 

and woof of higher education may be cofrie so stylized iKat its reduced 
mobility in the face of change requirements may severely Ijamper the in^ . 
slitutional ability to adjust, 
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Faaulties have initialed unionism In higher educatio ^ 
obtain conditions unavailable to them through traditional goyernance . 
. mechanisms ^nd to alleviate what is to them the adversities in the ad- 
' ministrative power structure, At one level of generality the redistributlc^ \ 

. into the three branches of governnr^ent likely will contribute t^he 
. reshaping. of /^erican higher edueaiion, _ / 

Faculty unionism politicizci the professoriate along i^^ 
remotely consonant with values underlying institutionaj ^xi^tence* It will 
become altogether too clear that the content of bargained contracts 
^ resolves not to the elevation of or even the protection of teaching, 
^ . the protection. oLii,—^ ^ 

selMnterests not even tenuously related to institutional gQali. Should this 
become an organizational steady stale, as it appears it w 

inevitably^ arl^e^within the system! and in its boundary transactions. . 

These will act a^ a depressartt onjhe4ntefnalinstitutional conditions con- 
ducive to the freedoms faculty must maintain and exercise in order to 
fulfill their professional and societal obligations. . 

In a different vein, militant faculty unionism may cornpel Boards»df 
Trustee^i now edging toward a kind of counter activismj to accelerate 
that movement, Perhaps public educaiiorijn so many ways the prec 

■of Jgygjopm^tsjn hig^ .i^ 

Education may not operatipnalize any policies inconsistent with the 
Vv terms of the agreement negotiated with the faculty,--They are becoming .- ' , 
much more active in administering not ortly the terms of the agreements/ ■ 
but also the zones of control, reserved beyond the agreerfient. School 

. -^superintendents are being by-passed simply because the power of the 

teacher bargaining unit is directed at the power of the Board of ^ 
Education: jj^er is directed at power and power is responding, to . . 
power. In th^irresponse to facuUy power. Boards are withdrawi \ 
of the control of functions they had previously delegated to their ad- 
. ministrators. ^ f ^ 

The same sequence of events well way transpire in higher education, , 
The basic phenomenon U conceptually similar enough to warrant the 
belief that the role of the president will be rerined.by the power vs. power 
contest In the real centers where that power resides— teacher units ^and . J 
Boards, Beyond whatever decrement of administrative subprdination 
this may brin^, that problem will be cdmpounded by the fact that Boards ; 
of Trustees generally are political appointees. Indirectly, t^ 
shift will drift mdre and more into the external politicaf arena. This i 
^ paramounti importance. For the restructuring of higher education along 
increasingly political lines will vastly ftjel the probability of a kind of 
institutionaUgovernmental sobialism destructive of academip 

,1 ; ; and thus of institutional f^^ ' * = , . , .^^^^^^ 
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Recent court decisions bearing oh the academic world have mooted 
(though not muted) the debate over whether judicial scrutiny of the aam- 
pus would be harmful or beneficiaL The debaie over desirability goes ori; 
but ahe legal reality is that ^'benign neglect'* of the campus by the 
judiciary has ended Irrevocably. Assumptions or hopes that the Burger 
Court might restore a judicial "hands ofr* policy have proven entirely 
unwarranted; Instead* broader utilization of the free speech and dueV 
process components of the Fourteenth i^mandment's umbrella of protec- 
tion have had significant impact on the status and responsibilities of 
fadulty .members. . •• , ' ' 

^ This is not, of course, to say that all or any legal challenges are likely 
to be successfuL The central pornt is not that litigiousness results in vic« 
tory for the claimant, but that legal actions are now customarily accepited' 
by, and must be argued seriously before the courts/ CaitTpus dispute^ are 
no longer the exclusive province of college or university offlclals ^Ho 
previously could proclaim, a la the late President Truman, that ''the buck ' 
stops here " From standpoints of fmance, emotions, time, and energy, 
the costs of litigation are invariably hea^ on all sides and ihe substantive , 
results are rarely wholly satisfactory to anyone/ Nonetheless, since 
today's courts are more receptive tthqn ever to challenges to campus 
procedures and policies, schools without ready and continuing Access to 
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legal counsel ire prone to flounder or blunder when academickpro^l^ms 
aiDquire legal dimensions* ; 
Recent DecisioNs md Implkations 
%:he most-appropnate case 



judicial Impact on the faculty are the Roth md Sindfrmannm^ decided 
by the United Stales Supreme Court in 1972. Among othgf reasons for 
their primacy was the rejection by Justice Stewart, wfto wrote the 
opinions, of the traditional right-privlleie dichotomy that had impaired 
Vedress for abuses against public employees. The early.view that employ- 
ment was a privilege, and that employees had no rights in the absence of 
-formal contractual pfoyisipris specifically: 

academic employees dependent wholly upon the munificence and 
beneficence of administrators until the Supreme Court began to veer 
from this restrictive view in the 1950% Not until the ^orA decision, 
however, dij the justices piacfe a ^mbstone over the grave of the dbetine 
that emplfiyment was a privilege rather than a right. A nmjor ponse- 
quenca of formal abandonment of the distinction was the energizing of 
actions in behalf of faculty members* protectable interests in property^ 

and liberty. i . \ ^ 

Roth and Sindermann were non-tenured faculty members who 

_sought redress in the courts when they were not reappomted. Both had ; 

TSn denied hearihgs^by c^ 
reappointment, Roth had been rfkrned to an assistant professqjship of 
political science at Wisconsin Sj^ite University in Oshkosh for one year m 
1968, In accordance with the schoors rules, the President informed him 

. before February 1, 1969 that he would not be rehired for the following 

sacademic year. No reasons we« given for th^ decision and noopportuni' 
ty^was-given to chall^ge it. Sindermann had become an untenured 
professor of political and social scfence at Odessa Junior College in Texas 
in 1965. Employed under a series of one-year contracts for four, 
successive years, he was notined in the course of the 1068^69 academic 
year that he would not be given a nevv contract for the following year. 

There was a major difference in the facts between the Roth and 
Sindermann situations: The. former had taught only one year at the 
School and no reasons at all were offered in explanation of the refusal to 
renew at all were offered in explanation of the refusal to renew his con^ 
tract The latter had: taught at hi^institution for four years, and the 
Board of Regehts issued a press release at the time of nonrenal allc|ing 
that Sinderminn had defied administrative authorities by atter^mg cbm- 
miitee meeiirigs of the state legislatiire after school ofTiciaU had explicit^ 
refused to permit him to leave his classes to. attend such sessions in his 
capacity as president of the Texas Junior College Teachers Associatio^. 

Roth lost in the Supreme Court; Sin4crmann won. As author of the 
opirtion in the two cases, Justice Stewart focused in Roth ^ the legal 
arguments that excluded the professor's case from constitutional protec- 
tion, while in Smrfermann, ha dwelt on the factors warranting inclusion of 
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: . n protectad constitutional ^undaries. Th^ S 

test stressed in both cases was of **the nature of the interest -at stake.V = ^ 
With reference to Roth, Stewart concluded that one qannot claim- : = 
deprivation of liberty or property when he simply is not re-hired in one ; 
^i^i4^;^^^job.and.remains as fre 

' . made against Roth nor any regulation invoked that might bar him from 

, : , other academic , employment. Roth was fbund to'hav^'had only '*an 
: abstract concern^Vin reappolntnient rather than a;legitimate claim. In 
#?<^mra^/i on yie other hand^ 

Sindermann's contract was not renewed because of his^e 
. speech. Furthermore/given Slndermann's four ^reviou^ 

flcials-ypossibly tantamount to a ^^f/o1enure program— Sindermann ^ 
^ ^as.entitled to a formal opportunity to p 

. : ; It is clear,; in sh judicial system Is available to protect 

i faculty mernbers In state supported institutions 

tenureHf their employmW status has been altered - 
constittitiona! interests inllberty or propcrty.^ 
^ memb^s without substahiial evidence to back up allegations that non- 
reappointment was punishment for a^ertldn of their constitutional 
n0t^ are likely to fare as bftly as Roth; Severallowe 

sinc e the Supre me Sourt ^ rulings^in_1972^ttest to the continuin g vitalU y V _ 
of the new rule. ^ ^ v 

. The Ceurt of Appeals for the Seventh C Clark v, - 

, , . . late in li972, for excimple^ that a nontenured state college teacher 

^ does not have the righf to disregard the judgment of superidrs about the- 
proper content of health course assigned to him. There was no depriva- 
tion of due process or of the instru'ctbr's First Amendment rights when / 
he was denied reappointment wit'hout a hearing or stateme/it of reasons 
under such circumstances. The U.S. Supreme Court declines to review 
: = the case, ; ^ . ^ji^. S ' 

At the other end of the decisional spectrum, the pQ > 
of the University bn^California that prohibited ftembe^^^ 
munist Party from serving on the faculty by reason of their alleged lack 
of academic integrity and op^sition to academic -freedom was declared 
unconstitutional by the Callforriia courts in Regents y^ Karst. Th^ state*s 
effort to h^ve the U.S; Supreme Court review whether Communists. can ^ 
/ be excluded was rejected at the beginnihg^f the October 1972 
an application of the Roth and Sindermann criter^^^ 
president, the same U.S. Court of Appeals that decided against the facuK 
ty member who altered the health course curriculum ruled in Junior 
^ Coliege District Board V. Hosirop t^ the circulation of a memorandum 
by the president tjia^could disrupt his working relationship with his , 
^ .board was withm the First Amendrnenfs protection orfree speechrSince v---. 
: protectfed interests were involved, the president must be accorded 
. procedural due process/Thus, before he could be discharged 
^ ^dent 'was entitled to notice of charges against him, as well as a hearing 
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before an impaTtial tribunal at which he could confront evidence and pre- 
sent witnesses. The Supreme Court again denied certiorari.; 

The palpable messige of these recentfcourt decisions is that overt 
prejudice, whimsy or fiM on the paft of administrators in dealing with 
"feultv-brsverrbnth^fct^bf'irustee 



longer considered a puMy internal matter that lies beyond the pale *t 
Judicial scrutiny. Reluctant as judges may be to intrude upon campus 
mores and idiosyncracles, they will do so to protect demonstrated, in- . 
terests in liberty or property that are jeopardized by official acts. As^ a 
result "accountability is heightened and an enforceable aura of academic 
freedom established for the nontehured faculty member vis-a-vis the ad- 
ministration, paralleling in basic respects the hard^woncom^ 

of tenured faculty. . . 

Related Dechiom and Their ImpUcatw^^ 

A less direct but no less significant .assist t 
sidetracked by preoccupation with in loco parentis dimensions of campus 
life has been rendered by the Supreme Court in three recent cases ac 
cordifiB students constitutibnal protection for their rights of association, 
'sDeech and residential mobility //e«/>' v. Janm in 1972 and Papish v, 
Uniyersitiy of Missouri and Vlandis v. Kline in 1973 attest to the deTnise of 
know what's best! for them" as sufficient justification for ad- 
ministraTive edicts or bias. 



The Heaircase was particularly 'signincant because a unanimous 
Supreme Court reversed decisions of the lower federal courts to rule that 
the standard of burden of proof applies no differently to university 
relationships than to any other realm of law. If the university wished to 
ban a thapter of Students for a Democratic Society from its c^ampus, it 
could only do so by presenting evidence that the members of the pro- 
prfsed chapter would refuse or otherwise fail to comply With proper un- 
iversity regulations. The University could not assume or, imply such mis- 
behavior from previous conduct of SDS chapters elsewhere; and it 
emphatically could not shift the burden of proof to the organizers of the 
new chapter to show that they would comply with the school s rules. 
Tustice Powell's remarks about the academic community and the First 



*JlistlWG I '^^^ ^ 

. Amendment are especially worthy of note; 

j" . " ' ■ ■ ■ 

As the case involves delicate issues concerning the academic com- 
munity we approiich our task with special caution, recognizing the 
mutual interest of students, faculty members and adminilstrat^ors in 
an environment free from disruptive interference With the 
educational process. We are also mindfuLofthe equally signincant 
interest in the widest latitude for free expressipn and debate conso- 
" nant wiW the main tcnim^^ 

compete, the First Amendment, made binding on the states by the 
' Fourteenth Amendment,'- strikes the required balance. 



. The_court described the college alaisroofn as "P 
or Ideas and had no hesitation "in" rea'ffirmlng this nation's dedjcatioh 
to sateguarding academic freedom." * 

,, . "^'r Paplsh casecfancernted the;exi)uIsion of a graduate student at the 
-University-of'Missouri'foT'distrlBmi 

tainmg forms of indecent speech" in violation of ttfe school's by-laws 
; The particular issue of the Free Press Underground^ taptmd a 
politicarcartoon from another; paper depicting policemen raping the 
Matue ot Liberty and also contained an article discusing in salty language 
the trial and acquittal on an assult charge of a youth who was a member 
°';8a."izatipn known, as ".Up Against the Wall. 

violated stated that students assume an obligation to conduct themselves 
in a manner compatible with the University's functions and missions as 

an educational institution, Explicit examples of conduct that would con^ 
travene the otoligation Were "indecent conduct or speech." Following a 
hearing before the University's Student Conduct Committee, Miss Pap- 
ish was ordered dismissed .from the University. She exhausted her ad- 
rainistrative review^rocedures withirt the institution, and the dismissaf 
order was affirmed. The Fede^I District Court and U.S- Court of 
Appeals for the- Eighth Circuit sustain'ed the University's decisions The 

Suprgrne^Court reversed Jt by 3^ 6-3 jvbte : - 

i Invoking the Sindermann and Healy cases, jhe majority proclaimed 
thav the mere dissemination of ideas— no matter how offensive to good 
taste— on a state university campus may not be shut off in the name 
alone of "conventions of decency." The University was ordered to 
reinstate the student in the absence of valid academic reasons for exclu- 
s^on. Justices Burger, Blackmun and Rehnquist dissented, contending 
that since the state university, as an establishment for the purpose of 
educating the state's young people, is supported by tax revenues from the 
state s citizens, the"notibn that thff ofncials. lawfully charged with the 
•i. Pf^^-^'^L^ the university have so littlAControl over the environment 
-L^ ' -^y'^""® responsible that they may riot prevent the public dis- 
^:.|K7(^ibution of a newspaper on campus which gained the language 
, described in the Court's opinion is quite unacceprable." The dissenters 
. aJso warned that if the system of tax supported public universities is to 
thrive, they must have something more than grudging support from tax- 
payers and legislators. Those who finance the system mist be able to ex- 
ercise "a modicum of control" over it lest their disenchantment "reach 
such a point that they doubt the game is worth the candle " The bitter 
critique by the minority pf the majority's conclusion notwithstanding, 
the rule of the case stresses' that no state college or university can any 
longer claim any form of immunity Som the sweep of the First Amend- 
;:„.,,-- --,,ment, _1 .,3^. _::,...„-..7 

Constitutional Rights . 

^ In tJie Vlandis case, decided in June 1973, the Supreme Court in- 



yalldated, as a violation of the durprocesselauie, a state s establishm|nt / 
of a permanent and irrebuttable presuinptlon of nonresidente for 
students whosa legal address was outside the itaie at the time orappliga- 
4ion for admission. Injiis opinion for the majoriti^in this 6-3 case, Ju^^^ 
Stewart nbteS thalT '- statutes cfeatmOM irf ebuttable^presump^ ^ 
tions have lont>eeh disfavored under the Due Process Clause of4hf 
Fifth and Fd&rteenth Amendments;' While not objecting to Connect- 
icut's goaf tp equalize, the cost of public higher education between 
residents and ntfhresidents of the state/ Stewart pointed out ^^^^ 
Connecticut*^ conclusive presumption of nbnresidence, 'instead of en- 
suring that only its bona fide residents receive their full subsidy, ensures 
tharcer^iri of its bona fide residents, au^^ 

their full subfe^Jand can never do so while they remain students. 
Justices Rehn|twst. Burger and Douglas dissented, criticizing the in- 
validation of C^rtrrtcticut's.prestaiption of nonresidency as "incon^s- . 
tent with doctrines of substantive due process that have obtained in this 
Court for at leasts decade.** Furthermpre, they felt the state's tuUion 
policy should not be suyected to strict constitutional scrutiny ^in^e^ 
constitutional interest. 'Hruly worthy of the standard'' was not invdved. 

Conclusive presumptions about residence, discharging students i 
over vile language, and shifting the burden o^ proof to proponents of 
-campus recognitiohJnstead otrequiring^pp^ 
mon theme of arbitrariness in campus affairs that the pourts will iio 
longer approve or ignorfc. In recognizing the propriety, if not the in- 
dispensability, of due process and First Amendment rights on campus, 
the courtslfave strengthened faculty incentives to focus on their teaching, 
research, and curriculum development. Creative fnergies need not be dis- 
sipated in prolonged internal battles over rionacademic policy issues 
when courts stand aready to enjoin arbitrary actions. ^ * 

vThe changes in judicial readiness to intervene in campus disputes 
when constitutional rights are involved have^been liftiited to instances m 
which state action is preient. Purely private activities are not subject fop 
mally to prohibition on constitutional gounds even when overtly 
violative of free speech or due process. Despite aruments by prominent 
members of the academic community that the functions of private higher 
education are essentially "public** and, consequently, that constituti^al 
standards of propriety should - be applied to them, ^the judicial fact 
rertiains that relationships between the state and any private institution 
must be extepsr^^ pervr^ive before the cousts will view the private in- 
stitution>Sons as tantamount Aose of the state for purposes of 
' applyir^Astitutional limitatiap%Cales involving Columbia Umver^- 
ty, XrfVed University, and Brpblcf p Law School have re-aftirmed the 
legaO dichobmy ^etwee 'a^^ of these, 

deeded iTi-l 973 by the sameUfS^-Couft of Appeals tha^dispofM^ 
Alfred case, reiterated the j\id|es* reluctance to bend fofrnal legftl distinc- 
tions between state and private action before the winds oNcor^csub- 
sidy. At the same time; the court recognized the complexity of the 
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problem arid the judges' perplexity in coping: with it j 

A Federal District Court judge who had formerly been a Columbia 
Law School professor ruled Jn ^rossner v. Trusieh of Columbia Universi'^ 
that the toeipt of money from thfe stated pfli make the recipient a 
state ageri^^OT lnstriim^ 

ticipation or involvement in the control or direction of the schooPs ac- 
tivities. In afie Alfred.^ University case* Fowe V. Miles, the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit dlstlnguished'between a school of the 
University dperated pursuant to contract with the state (which was deem- 
ed subject to state action Mmitations under .the constitution) and the 
University's ^"private sector*' Jn which state aid was not "so dpmiriant" 
as to warrant t he cpticlusion^;^^ the state is: merely utilizirig private 
; trustees to administer a state activity.'* _ v ^ 

The basic question in Gm//o/i v. Bmdklyn Law School waa whether 
, the. presence of more substariUal state^aid^han in vPoh^^h Miles, along 
with regulations established by the New York CQurt of Appealsjovern= 
ing the curriculum necessary to {qualify a student to take the state bar. 
examination* reached the judiciary's criteria for equating the institution's 
actions. with. state action. Judge Friendly concluded that^ither the grant 
of property by the state to assist the construction of a p^ate educational 
fiicility nor the making of an outright Onancial grant that amounts to a 
_Jract[Qn of_t he actual cost o f granting a degree m 
of the state, The court appeared, noneiheiess, to sanction a two-tiered ap- 
proach to state action; While acknowledging thai discrimination on the 
basis of race 'by a private schdol receiving ih§ state assistance granted 
here might be constitutionally impermissible. Judge Friendly held that 
the same limited involvement of the stat&does not msfke the school's ac- 
tions rise to the level of state action when they arp alleged to affront other 
cbnstitutionarrtghts, 

This judicial formulation of a new dichotomy between degrees of 
state involvement required to invalidate as state action discriminatory 
and deprivational acts of otherwise private schools is in no sense precise. 
In recogni^ng the" problem and attempting a pragmatic solution* 
however, the court reminds us that the law perennially must differentiate 
among seemingly similaf inequities of behavior and that judges . have, 
found and continue to find leg&l ways to restrain or invalidate actions, 
private as-well as public, that outrage the human sense of Justice, 

Even'while reaffirmingjhe separation of public from private school 
constitutional ^ountability, the court in the Brooklyn Law School case 

\ implicitly cautions private school authorities to steer clear of arbitrary 
actions lest they compel judlicial cdrrectives. Thus, any private school of- 
ficials Avho feel they can flaunt their traditional immunity from con^ 
stitutional accountability by explicit incursions into rights protected 
against stAte action are li kely to hasten expaniioiT of the tier of the state 
actio^ concept recognized as applicable to racially discfiminatory prac- 
tices private institutions receiving state funds. At the same time, any 
private school faculty members who feel they can autoTnatically receive 



' Wicial Iroteciion equivalent to that available to state, school staffs will 
iitipose un/air burdens on their resou'l-ces and rnorale urtless they are ad- 
/ dieted to ehlightenmertt through failune.;^^ , . 

short, althoug 

nionplace, it functions neither* as pape/ tlfecr nor <^uj ex mehinOf U 
should be viewed by all who are part of cam0u#life as the last, never^the : .» 
first resort. Full utilization of internal remedies should alwayi^pr^pde ^ 
seeking court intervention, sinc& they might obvmte. the necepsi^y for,^ 
: court action and would, in any event, be required b^:mpstco^^ • ,. 

condition precedent to taking juEisdictiori. ^% 

■ What augurs for faculty status and respbnsibilities'jf courts continue 
- to behave as depicted in the preceding pages?. As suggested in thediscus- v 
sion of recent cases involving student riihts, I expect one outcome to be . 
less need for faculty invdlVertent in i« toco parentis md^xmerjwn- 
teaching or non-currlcular issues. In similar verh, the readmeM,of CQurts 
to redress grievances over nonreri.owal or dismissal for the; exercise ot 
First or l-ourleertth Anicndiucnt rights by state school personnel should , 
produce greater incentive and opporiuriity for faculty mf m^rs to attencj « 
a teaching, research, and currictilum mattdrs. The greater tKe potential!-, ; 
troHudicial-inteiwention4o^redtfs&.arbltrary^ctions, ,t^ 
commission of such actions and the more likely the-priority allqeation ot 
faculty time and energy to the academic needs of the school. Courts have^. 
shown no interest- in entering; disputes over a:cademic requirements or , 
programs.- Intra^faculty practic^ and relationships, as.well sjs the con^ 
tents and direction of curricula,.stand out as predominant areas of facul- 
< ty responsibility caUihg for equitable, expert attention by academicians ,,'v 
cd'mmitteed to careers of intellectual creativity, ' , . 

Some prototypes ofintra-faculty issues that must be resolved If basic 

responsibilities of faculties are- to be met concern responsiyeness to / 

abuses of tenure and, to .problems of change In the age, sex, race, and 

economic dimensions of teaching staffs, . . . , 

In defense of tenure, I have argued in the past that if conspiracies ot V 

silence'protect the once-distinguished faculty men%ber. who Has become 
professionally incompetent because of alcoholism, family problems, en- 
croaching senility or she* indifference, that poses a problem for the in- 
tegrity of internal governance of.the institution rather than for the validi- 
ty of the conception of tenure: What are the means for protectin|:the in- 
tegrity of internal governance? The first step is to acknowledge that 
academic mtegrity is at stake in the way we-consirue tenure. Too often ■ 
there are glaring, anoinalies between the meticulous standards we es- 
- tablish for granting tenure and the shoddy practices we tolerate on the 
- pan of some faculty > mem bers once they J have achieved,4hat .exalted 

status. . . , . , 

The-simple truth is that many faculties arid administrations have 
-■confused the proceduraLprotectidns accordpd'by tenure with irrevocable y 
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; - substantive prohlBltIo requiring continuing competence. In essence 
the^y have at times trflnsformed the tehu^^ an academic 

. puberty rite thati once performed, entitles its beneficiary to Hout and dls- 

; ^inat.lhfHi|liest standardrorperformarice should be required 

aspiring to permanen.ce but not of those who have achieved It would be 
considjieg. unconscionable as an academic creed; It is even more out- 
ragMCs, however, when, with silence 4ind Impunity, it becomes an 
acaepted practice. , , 

' , ' am not adypcatlng application of rigid, ofllcious rules to anVoiie 
The raculty member, regardless of rank or tenure, whose health fails or 

should be able to count on understanding and support by colleagues But 
the faculty member who chronically falls to show up for scheduled office 
. hours or committee meetings or who innicts on' students unrevised lec- 
ture.? and syllabi year after year should not be entitled to invoke t^^^^^ 
a form; of "executive privilege" elevating him beyond accountability 
Conscientiousness and professional competence of the tenured faculty 
member should be factors not only in annual salary reviews but in peij 
evaluations of whether minimal standards'for retaining one's posltidn ffle 
being met. Institutionalization of evaluation arid review for tenure^ 
^>vella s^iKm^tenuredjiiembers.o£the^academio-com 

sense denigrate the necessary protectioji of tenure rules, but it'would pre- 
vent equation of tenure with the notion that "the king can do no wrong " 
Another potential consequence of protecting the integrity of 
academic lovernance in this way would be the ability to confront more 
creatively and realistically the problems of corhpulsory retirement, We' 
are all aware that some facuhy members act as though they have retired 
long before they reach official retirement age. On the other hand, many' . 
professors retain their vigbr and Inspiration well into their seventles'and ' 
eighties. The standard excuse given for uniform compulsory- retirement Is 
that there IS no equitable way to differentiate between those professors 
who should continue actively to teach and those vvho should not Regular 
evaluations of the work of tenured faculty would eliminate tliis excuse 
and provide a fair basis for determining which professors over the 
school .s retirement age should be askfid ptively to continue their work 

If IS dysfunctional for schbols priding themselves 011 outstandlns- 
teachmg and research to lose the unique skills of certain. &nior feculty 
members .simply because they Have reached a particular age If any in- 
.stitution shoujd be suspiciotis of purely quantitative devices for iUda- 
ment. it is the university., Qualitative differentiations are essential to our 
daily operations, and we should insist no less on thenj in making post^ 
retirement decision.s than we do in awarding tenure. 
. would propose the practices.ort^ 

judges are not. of course, deprived of their right to retire on their peh- 
siops when they reach retirement Sge. Should they wish to continue serv- 
ing, however, (and most do) thp chief ^udge of the court on which they 
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sit will ■assign them to cases in accordance vwH their estimates ^f - 
available time iind the chief judge's estimate of 

new assignhi^nts. In this manner, senior judgfs^fttfeejplstijct Courts and • 

^CoUrts;^|i^#ealshave-helpedjHe,MeraLjud^^ 
a burgeoning caseload; and j-etired Supreme Court jurt^fcs, such as Tom 

*Clark and Stanlpy Reed, have presided over importaritjjp^er qQwrt cases; 
rt is time foe the colleges an^jjniversities to cease penalizjhgiijieniseh^s 
and their students by exiling W^^^ age spme of .their most dis. 
tinguished and respected professors, "■'j: .^}'-;^'::ti> ' ' 

' 'in addition to facilitating creative utilization of prbfe|%s', talents 

:-:beyond formal retirement age, InstitutiM 
tion for tenured as well as untenured: faculty ^^^w^^^ 
members to feeh and to be, more participative in decision; making. , 
Surveys of attitudes having indicated?generall^,J^at. W Jun>or;^ 

faculty membBf is significantly more likely than Jhe senip? itp that a 
small group of'tenured professors has dispropprtionate power m decision 
making, it behooves us to put forth special efforts to solicit vievvpamts, 
opinions and evaluations about all aspects of^academic policy Irpni^ 

junior colleagues. • , > ' ^ ^ , . . • i, . , , 

. Some rwently flppointed faculty ^embers have observed.privately 
' jhat studentlfotests of the Iate60's led to advisory and consultative roles;^ 

TlSniudeiitrtTiEneaiff^ 

nine faculty In a few e??treme instances,.junipr facidty have hear^tirst 

about the fate pftheit employment from students rftther than froip) deans , 
' or chairmen. Some janior^ faculty see themselv«LS caught 1.0 p vise between 
powerrul senior facuUy wTio make the prom6t|an and tenure decisions, 
' and articulate, but not necessarily objective, . sttdents whose coi]|iments 
^can make or brealc more readily than they can speed or build the careers 
of their instructors. Obviousjy. a certain amoifijt: of cavil withput em- 
pirical foundation 'is to be expected everywhsfei^ijfKthis does not reduce 
or refute the obligatiori of administtators anid senior faculty to be certain 
that the aspirations and bpinibris of junior colleagues receive equal op- 
portunity, with their own for expression arid consideration. - 

A Mil tonal Factors ; f ^[ ^ ' , ' ' 

• In referring earlier to the problems of change In age. sCx. r^e and 
economic dimensions offaculties, I deliberately joined the rour fflctors. 
Religion might have been included some iears ago. but signincant ad- 
vances in religious heterogeneity of facBltje's have, been achieved. The day. 
is long sinfee past when trustees of a pmate institutidn might deny ap-. 
pointment tola faculty member whpse religion was other than that of the 
founders of the paftieular^rfol oh grounds that "We already have one 
of those on the facility." Jhe fact ^hat such practicej were far frprfv ^n- 
'known as lateas the 1950*^hQwevet- 
; of other forms of pjqudiie becfQuding our judgments m appointments 
■ and prbmotioits today. Such a passlbility becomes^l the morefeal when 
V; budgets contract; for the acute shrinkage; of. funds, especially after,.a 
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sustained era of expansion and prospcirlty, 1% bound to^rigg^r or revive 
Jealousies and animosities rooted in the irrational. -.jSv. ^''" *' 

Despite inmy sincjjrd efforts at abandonment-W restrictive racial 
and sexual hiring practicesl in the last several years, changes in^.tha com- 
positi6n of faculties have been undr^matic if not insigmficintr A^rgcent 
report b}( the American Coi^cil on Education indicates that, by coin- 
parison with the 19i58-69 acadgmic ypar, the proportion of black faculty 
members mcreased from 2.2 to 2,9% and the proportjqn pf Women from' 
19J to 20%. Concomitantly with the 'Abandonment or destruction of 

' restriclivl barriers, 'fears have- arisen— not always unjuslified—that 
reverse discrimination against white males^ would follow the establish?^' 
ment by fe^ I agencies of hiring guide Jines designed to increase the 
proportion' of minorify groups and women among faculties. Some major 
private institutions; feeling threatened with cut-offs of goverhment con-^ 
tracts an'd grants, succumbed to the transformation of goverriment 

^J'iMirielmes'^int^Q^q^^ pryfceeded to demon^tratetheir good inten-- 

tions to federal overseers by raidin| less prestigious t^o and four-year 
colleges vyhich had broken race rfnd sex barriers pafliert As one conse- 
quence, the proprtion of black and female faculty%^th€ iWter colleges 
decreased during the past three ^ears while it increased; slightly afthe 
universities. , ^ , . ^ 7 

The problem of how to eliminate ^pld prejudices from the ijation's-" 
campuses without adopting new.ones is as acute today as ever. Of some 
53,000 rispondenls to the ACE questionnaire, slightly more than\ thifd 
fell ^ere should; be: preferential hiring for minority faculty at thW in^ 
stitulions, presumably meaning that ayi are opposi^ in varying degree to ^ 
any .such preference. In%esting indicators of mobility and commitment 
among academic generations w^eihe figures-showing that the fathers of 
42 J% ^f surveyed, faculty members did not finish high school and that 
although almost 70% felt respect for the academic profession has de- 
creased over-the last twenty years, only 1 3.5?o stated that they would not. 
choose academic carws if they had it to do ov^r again. ' ■ \ 

The trouble with drawing the inference from these data that what A 
the children of whit^non-graduates-achieved^TTbWepeafed iFlh^e^exT^ 
generation by the children of blacks is that the vast expansion of job op^4 
portunities in higher education during the h950's and 60's came. to an V 
abrupt and seemingly permanent enrf in the 70's. The competition for 
available faculty posts will be intense. Existing faculties have the respon- \ 
sibihty and capacity to assure fairness and equity in this competition/ 
A sine qua nan Xo equitable competition today is recognition th^l 
Wely, jf ever, Have we had it in the past.. fn addition to Overt prejudices^ 
of trustees m the bygone \era, some, departmental faculties in prestige ^ 
schools maintained their own barriers with the reluctant acquiescence of 
officials. When I was a graduate student in political science in the early 
1950*s, for example, a colleague was turnfed down for an appointn^fat at 
a major private university on the coast because(he was subsequently told 
this b^ the chairman of the department) his listing of his first name as AI 



instead of A/ Matthefw had ^^confused" some of the members of the 
department irfto bclibvin|^ijti a Jew; Most of us in acWemia can recall 
detDartmbnt meetings in ^ch the question ,a[ whether; we '*were ready 
for*' a female colleague was ihe prime iteni on the Agenda, 
: , Even without overt or cqVert bias the system for selection of faculty 

not in.any real sense competiU Known by various names as theK 
>dd boy",Qf.\"autftna" Qr"*patron" systemV the, Fact remained that it 
'frqwhed on Open conrtpetition;/Even though profeisioifal associations 
Itnaintained job lUljng seryicW for, their members, rhosl departments . 
regarded;ihem*as last' resorirfor r purposes. Respected friends 

or mehtQrs at the X or*Y yniversity were usaally asked to su£gest nam^s 
tofaheir students; and jotib were filled with no systematic canvassing-af 
^o.thers who might be^s talented or mrt^e so. After all, trust and regard for 
the "old ^oy'' had.producj'd congenial and able colleagues in tht past. 
Restrictiyeness was, Jf not (ashionable, deeded a small price to pay for. ^ 
^^oiding transformation of thj/hiring process iftto an "Arabian bazaa*'^^- 
' The merit system for section of , personnel has no dpep roots in 
' academia. We have the opportunity to establish those roots now, and ihii* 
calls for reevaluation rather than meretricious reverence Tor. what . we j , 
jhavcidpne before. . / * / ^ 

Critios of preferemial hiring for minority groups and wornpn^Qri 
campus can legitimate^ question the compaiability of any prefir^icc 
system'with the merit prrncipl6,.bul their aredenlials for a stance on_pHn-^^^ 
dpie ire often' tarnished by their prior passivity in the faqt^^df re-.i 
-rstrictiveness an^ prejudife that excluded qualified people ifrbrfi cont^ 
;Sideration. ^. ' ■ \ ■■_ ^ ■ -•' . - : ■=■.-:. 1.^ , -= " w 

/Soluiions io' Injmt^es ^ - \ ' ^ x r 

• If the first step ill achieving equitable competition for faculty 
positions tpday il recognition of our disdriminatory past, the second 
IS esiabllshmenft'of systematic^ open^ listing and recruitment practi 
Not ^many years ago, some college admissions directors were.piou 
wringiag their hands over the failure of ^iljfied minority group students 
^t^Tfpplyrlnurned out^that^the^rffeqlsM 
while visiting suburban rilgKichools regularly, made only erratic caJIs on 
inner city schools ^ar schools in predominantjy black cornmuniiief. 

^Equalizing visitation schedules had a remarkablejeffect on appHcations 
for admission. Equalizing listing and recruitment practices could 
produce similar beneficial results, provided searches^ for aBility and/ 

. not status. K * / r . / — 

' All faculty openings should be listed with relevant professionafl 
associations and^'^dvertisedln nationally available publications sifchJ as 

' the Chronicle of Higher Education or the education secti^ of the New}: 
York Ti{nes. A National Advisory Board on Fair' Recruitment which 

. would include maje and female educational leaders of all races and 
religions, established under auspices of the American CounciLon Educa- 
tion or^similar educational organization, should investigate charges pf 





g'^'^^ vT their autonomy. Most, I hope; would recognize it as a constructive step 
■ '9" equanemploymfent opportunity in the academic world, 

- . . ^y^ithout which- the dangei^ of heavy-handed governmental orders sub- 



Wsfituting bureaucratic forveducatipnal norms will become acute:^ 
rr\^'\ \^ ^ ' making this proposal, r pass no judgment on the substantive 
'/ , results of HEW affirmative a<jti6n plans arranged with or imposed on in- 
dividual schools; but I d^o object strongfy to the edict-issuing 
% I '^^^ ^ methodology of the agency and reject the **cnd justifies the means*; argu- 
ment here as fully as in the ca$^of any other denial of due process. That 
there, have not been recent court^cases involving federal efforts to confrol 
faculty hirmg is -not .especially (t6 the credit of either government or 
.; ;;^aWd^^^ officWs, federal agencyXprograms and^ policies having see» -1 i V^ 

5/; ' ' P^^^H^r?^ of fe^r ^lonS- What\is'esseoiial is that school offlcial^and ' ^ 
«4 .1 fecMliies„(^ctively commit themselves t^ Bpennesf and equity in their hir- 

y,./,>v^ '"S 'pra^^^^ that they be pr^plfed legally to jesist incursions intb 

I'^ .V^ii )'fair,jbr^^^ whatever source. ' \ ^ V ^ , ' ' 

p r practices I propose are ob^i^usly more costly as well as 

U-l (jl^i' l^timpfe^^ but neither con- 

lUiiJ^i;^^^^^^^ P"^^ ^an bealioVed tc determine whether to..^ 

/■iT ' ;!''!^;' 'jr^e^pnomic^co not alter t|ie prin^ciple of openness of : 

\\ ',| recruitmentAw[l|j^^^ maka recruitment a moot Jssue as burgeoning, costs 
.and decliniijgxer^^^ drtve d'lstinctivf private schools to.the bri^k of 

I 'ecpnoifi{ic,disa^t'eF| I cio not itloubt for.a momen^ttiat.sfime of , the finest of ^ 
n \y our pHVateNp^^^^^^ economic Jeopardy. To ^t it coldly, 

thoughjf It ^\^u^\ be preferable that they go unde!;Wan that the price of J, 
' survival be the "jserpeVu^^ . |\ . r . . 

i:* \ ■ Faculties havexa resEonsibilit/today to edt&ati& the publiq/about the 

j, m theirii^^itjjtiqnst^ j ustas^th e ^ 
■ \!. . tformed about |heir mui t^ple achipvements. This is by- no means A task for 
. publie relations officfs\^ona> Faculty, members should plan and" ad-^ 
' I V minister: cultural and^edu^tb 
O^. jafe.irtvited a^ one,^ 

support. Insularity and ^isolatiot^ are neither feasible nor* acceptalple .as^^ V; 
, - / ; academic hallmarks. Members of the public who were Jef|^timaie|y con-v \ 
.cerned with student excesses in^the late 60's that threatened academic ex-^i" '- 
c|llence hav© ^11 the nrpre, reason for .inyolvemerit in' Sustaining.; : 
' ' V eaucadoTial quality against financial crises in the 70's, iNe^jess tq say- ^ ? 
this dimension of faculty" responsibility is not the product pf previous V y 
court decisions; it is an instrument for preventing future court 'awiohi* es- - ^ 
pecially insolvency/ . ' , ~ ^ \ ^ ^ , 
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I accountability ^o(; state 
Y ' j:}) '/'college^and imiversities for denials of free speech or due process. Private 

V}vinstitut!ons remain technically ifnmunc from constitutional prohibitions, ^ 
■)* l^f i that phase of the lawfis in nuxV Campus by-lawsV handbooks or con- 
tracts, which traditionally \i?ecogni2e and. affirm basic constitutional 
■ ' righis; of 1 faculty members^ can prp^ bases for breach of contract ac- 
\ , tions iti private institutions ^yhe^e rights are xle^*^^- 
W ' Courts are noti' however, soliciting busing they are 

n \ ' willing, not anxious, to ente'^ ac(idemicldisputes whin issdfes retain their 
\l ^ ' significance and justici^^bility after internal procedures hiivc been utiliz- 
'-\\''' . adi ^{q onfe-need Tear wayfes^^f gampu| sit-iri^ pr takedver^ in the 70s by 

1^': lawyers 'and J udg^^ ^^''^\^, '\ . i 1 h 
' ^'Xy^^^^^ should spurj^^. 

^^.^^^^^^ tffeir IpFimal^ gdajr and . f unction V freqing * * 

\ theVn ^from once Svarrapt^ tiehj /n io^o parentis issues. 

, A ", Faculties liaVe'thp responsibility to^'focus bn intr4-faculty standards and 
* ' it'Y Na^>o^^^^ip^'=^^H9h^as the operatioK^of tenurq^ Systems, utilization of the 
^ \skills oCjCreative cpU^aiu^.who haye raachectiormal rttirement agg, and ^ 
^nioral6 and particip^ttorr in ciecisipfj'makihg of junior cqll^gi^s -^dnd td ) 
WaluaU' the ' deyelo^ecurricular rteeds, criteria fprl inriovativa arid in- : , 
\ spirational teaching^' stimuli /to research for.hum^n,btttermint^and in-v^\, 
,strumen*s for. apprising the.outsid^i community^ of the .benefijs higher . '^ ''^ 
education 'coriveVp as a conseqiienccl of priy^te\eitizens' taxes and cOo- 
tributions. H i\ -\ -i^' ' \v ^ ^ . \ f^^- ^ . 
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tidn 7"Af New Trusieemanship. 



^ ' V M^n and women as indlvidMals,- students, parents, governments, 
. churcfies, foundations and corporations like to put their support Jpehind 
dynamic, growing,, exciting, well-managed enterprises. Jhese^musi ha^e 
, goals'whidh are relevant to jmportant Human needs, show evidence that 
they, know where they are going, and^have a plan for getting there. 

, rt he image arid ihp activity of the board of trustees, its co^ipetence in 
providing quality leadership, and its commitment to a^d perfor^a^nce m 
sirvic^ to the instituUon are the key to gaining this support. What is the 
present state of the art of trusteem'anship?. 'How do board decisions rfTect 
the sHape of the institutions they serve? This essay ft a situation report, 
and Attempts to provide some insight into tlia refatioiiship of board effec- 
v:t!v@niss,ahd InstitutionaKviabilify. ^ , _ ^ ^ 

: — 'Irtte^es t^i^~t^llstB^HrburitinFo^^all oyerrGhurch bpard^ of educa^ 

tion have publications for trustees of their colleges.. Trustees of New 
^ York Slate cbllegeg co^e together annually /or a corrX^rence on mutual 
^^prbblemsl A special bulletin ^f The Chronical SofMigher^Education is 
prepared especially for triKtees- Bie Ai;§oeiation of Governing Boards is 
a national membership, arena for. discussion of trustee problems. The 
■ Afcoeiation- of Community College. Trustees has set Up its own office. 

Panels and discufsions of trustee hSles and respohaibilitiesare featured at 
I practieally every- major, educational conference concerned with ^in- 
. stitutional niknigement. Institutes on t|e roles bf trustees are maunled 
by codperatin'g groups of institutions undepgovcrnment an^ foundation 
support. Many individual institutions have annual trustee retreats for 
orientation and disgussjons'df special problems in-depth. H^nab9qks for 
trustees have been published by.the American 4ssociafion of Communi- 
^ ty and Jum6r Colleges, the ffoari of Education ©f the United Methodist 




•SSA." . /Church; the Regents of the State of Nbw Yorki^irfd yy others, Studies of 
♦ trustees. have tfcen launched and'-.reports pablished by the Carnegie Cor- 
/ ^>P°^^^^"- ^1^^ Council For Findnciai; Aid To Edcy:ation, afid others, . 

Trbily/the ageTof the'ti-ustcie ha$' coine; H(5r\V tfic iiridivi^ual tfusteis ' 
J. '. - -^-.'f^^P^"^ and°how boards perform ivill-determine the fU"tuVc ofjiigher 
' C^^ education in America, \ j / 

' i '^^^^ ^^^^^'^^^^^^y of Boards . -\l '\ • ' , • ' _ 

' • Thp current wave of inter^^^^^ cbities at a most ap- 

; prop^r-^^^ time. A recent s 
expressing k "great, deal of conRdince^^^^^^^ 
:/ ; in 1966^10 |7%:in :lS7j::afidvtd/^^^^ 

; ^ : : hf^^^"^^^^^^^^^ thos© m:^idicine, flrian ^ 

.' V- ^O'niilitary.:.'.;;*'^' ■■■ "!^■^^W:•i^''/.■/■ '^ r. ■' ■ v Vy^;-'- -//.J 

v; ;;in :C0lle|t trustees might be; toflay, but one is rather: shakin by. the'fact ' 
^!!^v^^^l^x™ r^sputable pd;sbria^ to' bur ifchbwledgei; have;,advocata^^ 
:\yidesp^ead cl^ipg . ouft¥^^ 

edijcatprs h^ve seWously raiiM jht questibn as to,whethef pr not there is 
^ a vi^le^ role fc^ boards €firust& at marty Irtstitutloni^ ' 

wheft the trustees a^^ reactionary^ ' 

. J^^ niSny pilars wher^ pdlides of non-disclosure 6^ 
swecy^^^ prevaiiedV^ine find^ih^lab^ " 

of Gonfidence in tl?e tfustles and doubts as to their viability ea^ to un- 
■derstandv \' ' ■ .■ i;> / " ^ ■ ■ ^.^ Z ' ' ■ y.' \ ■ 

7^^; Yet the prineip lay^licy JeadeftHlp continues-validS ■ 

The evidence ip overw^elnfiing that when any prdfeislonargrouRli left 
; entirely to itself, wHether it be a church, the military^ a governmenti or an 
A^ducational system, #^ 
the inshnct for selC^protection, and resistance to^jmn|e combihe to, 
stuUify^rogress ai^ bring the organization to an inci^asmg rdmoteriess 
frphi pii^lic conc^fns and needs, ■ - ^ M , 

'TThe-^record-of^perfbrmance^by^layy 



■ :effectively, argui^ Strongly that viability is inlftrent in the stjuicture and 
that' the ^raWeim js one of encouraging better perfbrmanqfe ^nd 
evolutionary change to adapt* to new opportuniti^^ Soltob, with boards 
of college and university trustees. With all their jy^blems no one! in the 
opinion of t^is v^iter, as some one once said about demoeracy, has come 
up with a better^system. Making the lay pdlicy leadprship system work is 
another matter. 

,We would strike a ngte of optimism amid the current criticism of the 
roles pf trustees ir^ many independent institutions, and in the turmoil of 
. otg|hization of boards ^0 colleges and in the searching for a:: 

pbeiterterinition-of-iDurpose boards of more estaUlished institutions/ 
s^E'merging, it seems to us, is^the rec^ognition that there is a body of prac- 
/ tlcal experieVi can be drawn upon to make boards of trustees^ 

Ihore effective. V ' / ^ . 



^'''':''l^^'' 'i:^ -A or so*ago it was difficult to find a substantial literature 

- • d^ with composition/ prgiinizatibjr; and pperation^o^^^^ 
V trustees in the field of educatiom Today the numbW of studies, articles, 
^; '^nd/ essays js V iegipn. VPrlnc thi\A^aHous ^phases of 

V^^^^ ■ t*^^ have been ev:olvedi|:aTtiGulate4^ and tested. Boards; 

; \ ( " ^Jwhich were the preserve of the businessman have been leavened by the 
addition of educators, members of minorities, youtbr and women.; 
Trustees are being^eld to higher accountability. A sort of Magna Carta 
. r : or yaticari II has been accepted in principle to suggest that accountability 
must accompany"responsibility and.privilege, evpn at iht top echelon of 
. educ^ional governance. U y^ ^ / . \ 

/ What principles seem to be enSerging? What is the real rple ^f college ' 

trustees, -anyway? What modei^pf composition,, of organization, anci 
^^^^^J operationj^^ . - ^ i^iA^ 

. / >^;; / ' ' The Role of the Board . . \ 

. - Concepts of the role of trustees range all the way from that of tKe 
. crusty old-timer vv^ho sa>^s, "We run this place,"'^and does, to thatof the 
beleaguered ch&irnr^an-who says, "We just try to keep the college running 
and the wolf fromUhe door one year at a time/' ! . \ ; 

. - ■ While urtimateVesponsibiliti^s'of boards may seem clea law, 'theyx 
-^-7 —-^^ trustees of^Colun^ia. University, in adop- ^ 

/ting a report of a stlidy committee^ agreed thsF: . 

, : ''The major legal Lsponsibilities which devolve^^^^ are^: 
in the opinion gf this Committee^ three: . . . 

^ /'(a) to select and'ap'point the Presfdent of th^ university-. - 

"(b) to be finally responsible for th^ adquisition^ conservation, 

' and management of the University \i, funds_an^^ 

\ . " ' ties;" - . \ - _ ^ .' y ■ . - . ■ \- .. 

• \Xc) to oversee and approve the ^/^ff of education offered by 

" ' " ' ' ' tlTFUniversify,.andlnake cerfaln^th:^^ 

: V ^ highest Standards possible." < ^ . ■ , : 

No one^ would quarrel^ with the res^nsibility of selecting and ap- 
. ' pointmg the president or being responsible for cortservaflon and manage- 
' ment'orfunds arid properties. Where the Committee struck new ground 
in the concepts of most trusties was in p oiotin g put that the trigtees are;, 
. : . also "finally responslbl& fdr the acquisiifSn^ r, of (unds''; and tftat they 
must "oversee and approve the Wn^ of education ofTered and make cer- 
tain that its quality meets the highest standards possible," Accepting the 
final responsibility of the "acquisition" of funds is resisted by mariy^ 
boards; even aMow/ir to many trustees, Responsib 
the J^/W and quality of ed-Ucatipn^offcred is a cpricept unfatniHar to 
perhaps a majority, except^4S lip servrce, ^ ' . ;^ *^ 
• . In another fundamental study of trustee roles, Jthat of the board of 



■ trustees of tho University of Pennsylvania, >y Donald R. Be)cher;'FtKe 
: .' V . ^ ^H^^'^tion is asked; - J\ \ , ' , ♦ 

Ui. this, University carrying out, to the maximum extent of its 

resources,, thos^ educational ar\d research functions which/are not , 
^ onty consisunt with the objectives of it^ 

to serve the need.^ , of Society, in our day and In the foresgeafete 

future?':^^;;;^^ ^ _ : ^ y\ " ^ ^t''!"'- 

^ Tnus^is introduced a ^f^ tfiat of sharing a raspdnsiBillt^ ft)r see- 

^ .ing that the educational institution is operated ih^hfe public ii^^ 

; obligation which Is' responsive to the expectations ofuspci^ 

V - provides taxTelief an tax' support for ihe^collbgj.oi^ uniy^^^^ 

belief that it performs a socially useful fufn ^ 
;^4.:^^ - — -^^^^-ji^ fifth" rOle,^that;df^^ 

; , , ^writer, although it irt^udes . and suggests rolei^ 
/ > |?vl€^wed:^above. Th| is 
Here the further dimension, - w ;, , ' ^ ? » ^ > 

1^^^ in addresses and articles, lespecially in dis- 

Cjbssion wlth^ scoNs >of ; jndividiial. tr usjees.^^here^ h^^^^^ -to -be 

V developing a consensus that^thejbre^^ 

: i ?%^*5ns^Qf tfi^ be restated and.expanded as: 

" follows:. >, . ^ \ \ 

.J._.:0i.:^:p.^...- Muddy admini^trationiand conftised facurties and 

-JB"'!^^^^ of the governing board to agree on arvd articulate 

V W^^^ and p^rsuamvely thq fundamental mission or goals oP^the institu- 
-.T '.^ijtion." - ■ ■ . .i . * " ' " ■ 

.^ ^ j uv *Whila young ftculty, eager adniinistrators and even a few students; 
; :^ ^ y^^^^^ constantly asking, over coffee in the cafeteriav '^What are the goalsiof 
* SA: tills institution, anyway?", most boards of trustees act as- though their 
__i _ t . i pnniar y pur pose is tp_answgr the_needs:oF the ,day. respond to the calls of 
nature of the institution* and balance fhe budget. Commftlees feport with 
- J more or less regularity on de(ails of the audit, the state of the physicar 
Vp|arit, thg return, on the Endowment; some qiay give attention to the 
pr^pblems ofsiudent' affairs or student recruitment, gpvernment support 
■ or^private funds develbpment.^ut seldom Js, there serfous discussibn or 
, adequateVtime for study given to the task of defining or redefining the . 
V ^ social goal oftheinstitution, its basic purposes, or its g^^ 
\ . . ^accomplishment. ; , ^ ' 

" \ • ^The board of the future will rtot have the luxury of ^voiding these 

V ^ problems whiah demand hard straight- thinking, detailed and . complete 
; . staff work,*objective analysis and evaluation by Experienced cou 

. vs^ and a willingness to be objective about the sacred cows and mythologies 
\ . which may characterize the gpvernance pattern.: In their role as trustees 
^ ■ of the institution for others (the public in case, irfiplicitin 

tax exemption and other privileges) the trustees must satisfy themselves 

■ ■■-105 ■' ■ ■ 



that the instjiutidn is; indeed, meeting a valid social concern. Perhaps to ^ 
their surpriseAbut certainly to their saliifactipn, they, will find that, as'il; . 
does so» will prosper.. i\\ setting up .subsets of goals,, the trustees will,^. 
perform th^ir functi|em' of administering by concerning themselves with 
the 'effectiveness of managemjmt, revaluation of ^accompHshmenl» and ;.• 
I gathering} the ncGCSsary supporK : ; ■/[ ■■ ■■ 

I V ^ ; ^ this rolfe the trustees servers a bridge between the latter environ- v; 

' v; ment and the institution, interpreting through^lheif policy directiyes thieir \ 
• ■ understanding of the needs df society which may be met by the institu- . 
' • tipnV helping tojceep its goals aligned with changing factors in pur socie- 
• ; i ty, and gujiding the plartsAvhich will result in^uccessful ac^mplishmaw^ " 
C .2. To Assure Distinctive Program: ■ , ^ ■;: 

■ ;The Cbiumbi^ trustee would call this respionslbiUty one of assuring 

' not pnlyUiat the program of the Instftutibn is ojf a geae^^^ high quality, 
y but t]ia^it is HUtinctive in th Where the institutiorf'has special 

? * resources and wher.e it can best respond effectively^ ecqnomjcally and 
^ consistently to its Itighest priority objecti^^. They must develop an un- 
derstanding of the criteria used i^ thtf^field ^educatibrr^o measu 

■ ; iy,./They must be assiduous in ekamininf the quality 
1^/ ij itHequality^^ 

; sibili^ of thtf faculty ariiTmanagenfient to deterniine tHe rriieahs^^^^^ u 
/ . y 3, To Create and Maintain - v , ^ 

, , Many boards of trustees accopt th^ rcspdnsibility for electing a- 

president and, once having done so back to **ljet hini run the in- * 

. ^ stitutibn;*' thus abdicatini their.iontinuing legal responsiW polifcy ^ 
idifeetion and oversight of the quality of miinagement perfbrmance. Son^ 
^Ijoards live for years wi^ unsatis^ctory managem^t in the belief that it^ 

• is somehow not 'thefr fault if things are ndt going" well, Changes. are;too 
often made only under conditions of the most severe str^^^ 
a ^ert t hat Jh€ t r 

. mance of management, they must.not only selectHh^ musr 
assure themselves^ from time to time, through proper^^^^ 
, processes, that management is carrying out the : poligjes of the board, 
^ rnaking substantial contributions to the accomplishment o| the otyectives 
or the institution, and eftectiveiy ^dlrectihg Its program and , resources 
: within thq policy rubric. ' • ' , , . . 

- ^^ Fortunately, an increasing emFrtiasis on the legal responsibilities of 
lay leadership ir persuading man^ boards that they must consider this 
role witlr Increasing seriousriessr . : 

4. To Pfmide Adequate Financing. V : ^ ; . 

In^ a great many independent^ instUutions, and in most public im 
^ ^ stitutioBS, the trustees, seeking comfort^ have traditionally thought to 

# perform this role by managing resources provided by others. The board 
V which acceptsMts >// responsiblH tKe instituion, 

.however, y^ilhbeconie an enthusiastic advocate for req 
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government, church, and all c'onstrtuencies. As individuals^ trustee's will' 
be expected also to be personally and meaningfully committed and 

responsible participants Jn the institution's effort to accunTulate'privat^ 
support. In addition, trustees must assure themselves that the physjcaP '^ '^^^ 
resources of the institution are managed intelligently fw highest return -^ V - 
_ on the financial side and for highest pro'ductive contribution to the 
educational progcartl on the physical side. ' 

\ One'of the Maddest performances obserVed by this ivriter. was the ac- 
tion ot the board of one state university, irseemed.to kccept its role as 
, one or saving/ thtf 
v;, than its^pro^er :role ;of seeking public money adcquate.to the pressing ' r 
needs of the university in its erideWor to serve the people, of the Gom- »> 
monwealth. .Nor mthis attitude confined : only to pablio bo^^^ 

-: a^raonfi««tfid^)i{h4;possessiye^boardv^ 

tion which IS jealous of its rights to represent the church but fails to 

^. To Pnmde Distinguished SpoKu>rship. . ''i ;. ) 

: . - The role of sponsorship of the insiitutlmi Is gen«aifi|: jieither well • ^ ■ 
understood .nor aggressively implemented: No matfter how individuals* 
may argue m , private, the prestige of the college or university in last K^^^^ 
..... anft^ysis,willir5nect.tha degree,of=whic 
■ guidance distinguished performance, loyalty,, ah 

. sprship as a role is a concommitant of other roles of trustees, as a special. "" ' ' 

' =^^P^^3t'^^«"eis, and intelliMnce on behalf of the institution th'tinstUu. 
tibn before pohtics, befor^selMnterest, befbre comfortrThe search? for " 
: , an answer as to _how well iWy seem to sponsor the insUtution, in the 
^ f^'e, might give paused many an aggregation of otherwise self^ -^^ 

s^tiSlTed, trustees. ■ : ■ ■ ... / ,,i * 

: . ' ■ " Mxpectatipns for ihey08O'sP y.;'' - '- '^P^:-^ 

' ^e'^tood.- . and accepted -. we may expect that implications for trustee V 
; .. membership, : board organization, and board ioperation m becorS - : 
£m 5 u-^T j^Pl'cations.have already been recognized and iW \ 
plemented by beards of a number of somepublicin. ' / 

: ; stitu lons^It will not sur^ anyone to note ^t there are dertairf-in- ^ : '''^^ 

„ sophis^ticated comprehensiye .leadership roles. These are the ones which ■ 
- have been his oric^lly heavily';churchpdomlnat^dr many of W V 

coiiimunity .coUeges, and ^a host of the. state colleges and universities - i 

■ «Sle»a?K' r 'T"^ f^^. ^ as technical InstiU^S ' ^ 
colleges fbrteaohcrs, br other loca^ , j 

m J?' '■'^^i""''"'^ in a state of self-examination in : 
, modes resembling the studies at Columbia and Pcnnsylvania,,using more : : - 
, ; - sophisticated tools noW emerging from trustee institutes, Workof(S)unseI - ^K " 
• t9 trustees, and students in the field. » i . . ■ --"^J. : H * 
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Wc predict contiaued and perhap^. increased attention, to the 
■ follow irig: , - *' ^ . - • 

:;. ■ ../. ' <:omposition of iHc^BoarB, - ^ ' ^ ^ '| 
,9- , \ ' ^ The variety ^froles^ to be, played by the board*requires a variety of 
: ) ski^ls^experienee, and back^^ is loo rriuch to expect of any in- 

V /di\?idual boardW tHerefore; are increasingly analyzing thr ; : 
: ; needs for. these jqiUaliiies and exploring eareftilly rf recruitment' process' 

> ^ which will provide ^ihemi While cdmrnUmenti interest, ;and individual - ^ 
.competence in somfc given. area are; j/w^ qua hon. dL board of tr&stees for - . 
'^ a technological institute which does not contain a single distinguishea 
: - engineer is inadequate/So are a board of trustees, for ; . 

/ .college which has half of its-members from^ tht clergy and contains no 
:^^^^wdistinguishW^financia^^^^ 

']^>^publia in^itution composed , primarily of pQlitically oriented..rnen and 
vyomeii/which haj falle^^^ management know- ' 

^ how^or distinguished educational represenfatlon. Such a board hardly U ^ ^ 
^ : \ In a pdsitibn to act creatively on behalf of the institution* no matter how 
- Weirit rriay ijgpresent the public, a church, or a government, 

:^-Altentioh' to the jcpfnpo^tton of theybdflfdr therefore, .^^ 
^i:: idli^Brerequisite in^ Jbeing sure that the aggregation and^ :V^9015!? _ : 

^ ^^^^S ^kpbnpible fo^ policy direction of th^ institution contains tha^iomplex v. - 
^ ot skills, Vnd^w|pdge an^ background necessary, fipr effective, decision, - 
J . Some use special tools'developei^^ndvteste'd by trustee counsel;- some 
0 . rely on more subjective methods; out the altempt miisf be made in the in-, - 
a ; ' terest of implementing the lole.... .^. \ ■ v ^ ^ & 
/ ; ' ' ; As a s^cikrease of the problem of composition of the boards N^^^i^ : 
' ; ^/^nolhing halbeen more dramatic in recent years than the d^grete ti^^^ 
• ■ ■ \^hich the delibetatjons of trustees have been exposed to- public" V ^'n ; 
^ scrutiny ancf^the pressure for opening up boar^ n[i<HTibership flnder , K 

V V , '\he deniand *fpr\jreater«sponsiveneBS. ' i 

^ ^ > V , The demand for student andUfaculty voting membership on tfi^ , ; 
' ; board has been persistent in pastyears although now may be e^b- ^^^^^^H 
. ,^Airig as a result oT other pract^^ pur^ / ' ^ 

.. .;pose:, ■ s,: ' '\\' : ^ . M;/ 

: This writer resists the move toward placing studerits or faculty of an ^ 
i ^ irisiitutlon on ;itfe, board of trustees/This Violates the principle ;of se^^ i 
tidji-of Vole, responsiveness, arid dilutes, the effectiveness of dperatidn. 
\^Shbu1d trustee^^A'otie in ih^ selection pf" courses in, chemistry?- ' , 

: . * r;. On the other hand^we strongly support thiprinciples;wljicK^ ' - ; 

■\ call fe^r openness, better cdmmunica^on, and a system of participav : - ; ^ ^ 
■ '-^ \ Jtiori byVfelements of th^ institution io the, process of arrivilag^t • ^ ^ 
• ' y judgment^^^ " ^' ^ ■ / "-^4>^^v'^i:-. ■. .^ ' . ..'v.;^^ . 

' ' TWmost successful devicQ for Wcomplis^^^ interface . ' 

v' ' , between >Oar(i and elements of the institutidpaj^Sfamily, is the growing. 
! " : practice of having students a'nd faculty repies^^riW^^ o^ trusted com- 

■ ' ' ' ' ; . ; ' - 

' ..• • --^ " • ^ ■ ' - ^ "^^^r- • ■ . V ^ ^ -'^ 

= ■.. ^ , ' ;V" : ..v.. 



f mrttees with /uU, and genuine invitaion to participate in the process oT 
developing the materials on which trustee judgments will ultimateiy be 
made. Whether or not the nqn-trustee members participate with eq^l \ 
vote with trustee committee members in trustee recommenda^^r^r 
whether pnly the trustee segment of the committee authorizes the report 
to the board is re!ati\^ely immaterjal. Experience shows that there genuine 
community is Solved, the facts in most cases lead to consensus and the 




of poMqy. 



Presence of representatives at trustee meetings is also a groi^- ' 
ing practice. It^has resulted not only in better communication arjd 
awareness of institutional problems but also in many cases has 
stimulated the board, under scrutiny, to a higher standard of per- 
formance. 

2- Organisation of the Board. " | 

Given a board composed of dedicated commited n>ernbers, 
balanced as to qualities and background, powerful and inflMgntial 
enough to move^ v%1 effeclivfeness oft behalf of the institution, wh|it are 
the trends in orgar^MfionTpvffr the ye^^s trustee organizaiion has f aried 
from committees of the jfi™le to proliferation into many different and 
someiimes conflicting sttucturesrThe latter has been the rule rather than 
the exception. The present trtnd is to have an executive committee and * 
four or me basic committees dealing with academic maUers/student af- 
fairs, business affairs,.^nd development and public relations; It Is com- - 
mm aLso, to find ^ommiitees on investmeiTts, buildings and grounds, 
audiiv nominations, planning, research, church relations^ government 
relations, and so forth, ^ 

Committee structure 'seems to have followed thi intVesfs a'nd ex- 
perience tmd concerns of the trustees and to a degree the management 
'Structure of the institution rather more than the needs and organization 
of the educational und resource development process. Thus, while one or 
at the most two cormmittees are assigned the whole area of edu^g^on (the 
heart ofthe typical insiitutionJ(*^8:ther committees function with r^atively 
narrow purposes in such a^^tehal there is littlp ^no p|^1bility of 
bringing into a comprehensible >^tegy the total resource gf the support 
prog'rams" of the instilulion. ^ilc trustees in,^pect p^int jobs and 
building mamtenanc^^^)^r^b^^ the portfolf6, and organize 

to assist in fund-rais^ tP^.gc^Wnment relations, the possibility of 
developing a total fioanciai strategy Is lost \p the consideration of 
problems which bulk equally large and consume equal amounts df time 
on the trustee agenda. 

There seems to be developing, and should, in several Institutions a 
deliberulu attempt to arrive at a total resource management strategy un* 
der iruslee-sponsorbd leadership, which would cxploil the synergy possi' 
hie in building new relationships between and among the support func-' 
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tions At the highest level, therefore, the board of tnistees may be 
developing 'toward a committee organization which would give semoF 
status to two major effort in education and related processes and (2) 
the total management of nnancial and Rhy«ical resources. - 
■ . A^nlanning committee, charged with constant review of goals and 
the strateeik of budgeting along withji committee on trustees and the ex- 
ecutive committee, (held in /eserve for emergencies) Avould complete the 



- ^^f ^Trir nurpBssible in this brief overview to develop the complete. 
* rationale For the chL^nge, but the writer notes increased mildest m discuss^ 



rationale lorinecna^nge, Dui uic wiuc! nwiwr* --y-^- 
ing^rga'oizaiional patterns for trustees re^embli^ the fol^wmg. 



BOARD 



Commitlie 
on Trusiees 



Council on 
Educalipnal Affairs 




Ej^ecutive 
Commitiee ^ 



others as needed 
or ad hoc as needed 



Committee on 
Planning and Budget 



C ouncil on 
Resource Management 



ded^ 



Teachmg (Faculty A?tairs) 
Learning (Student Affairs) 
Education TooU (Library, etc ) 



Financial Management 
Physical Resource Management 
Development and Public Relations 
Management of Auxiliary Enterprises 
and Operaiion Prodjuctive Businesses 



'This J^siem dignmes the function of members of the board, erxlarges 
their responsibmty, provider synergy m educational and resource 
program^i and provdes for a budgeting process which responsive to 
goab a^d pUmmng. It bnngs to the board the luxury of having renpon^ 
.ibility (and time) for discussion of important policy matters and. 
hopeailly. might even provide an opportunity for creating policy by ob^ 
jeclive riiiher than by crisis. . 
j Operation of the Board ' ' 

Board operating problems and the techniques of adequately stafHng 
the txiard and its committees are at once ones of procedures and o! ern- 
naihy\ ack of space prohibits discussion of the kind of methods which 
might He helpful but ihure are at least three major operational im> 
perat4ves which deserve special mention 

a fi veil nation ^ ^ j i ^ ..^ 

Board after board,Mn the writer's experience, has developed un- 
easy feelings thai nhin^s are not going very well," but has seemed to lack 
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either the will for action' or experience in methodploiy which weuid 
provide for it the eyidence on, which to'act" ' 

Under the thpsis of accounta'bility, we beli-eve the board which 
^epts resppnsibiht^ for quality of, operation must, in the name of 
^udence,^ assure .tseff on a regular basis that, indeed, the instifution.is 
auSn^,f"1" f"- f - «^PO"«ible tvay, Ttustees call for annual 
audits, of the books of the institution. They call in CPA's and nnancial 
. mv^ltment counsel. They a« ready tp sepa^te a purchasing SntS^ . 
.^alRckback, or even sepatate a president if he is guilu4f gross mi^ 
marfagement - allhougl, Jt^has to Be pretty gross, iaf^^s of belni 

f Ti '° educational policy anlinterpret needs the 

board should run an audit ofother factors. ■ \ ' 

A few boards have'sought an answer, constructively, by adootina 
a special bylaw, providini for a rolling evaluation, on a regular bal ' of ' 
^ major institutional operatbns. One such model bylaw provides: 

Audi, and /leviess^ There shall be a periodic audit and review of the 
state of each of the following a.spects of the College; (a)the work of 
the President and of his. administrations (b) the educational ' 
program, including faculty ai^ student affairs; (c) business and 
physical plant managerfient; (d) development and nnaneing; (e) the 
Board of Trustees- operations and effectivenss. Each of these 
aspects shall be examined at least once every five years and one 
Shall ^e conducted each year. These audits and reviews shall be con- 
• - committees which s^all report ta the full board 

inc Chairman of such committees shall be u trustee. 

'In this way, the prudent trustee can satiffy himself that he un- 
derstands clearly and objectively the quality, of performance of the in= 
^itut^on |nd the adequacy uf Jts manageirient and its programs A 
number of college presidents -have culled for reviews of their tenure on a 
five-year or ten-year interval. Scheduling audits on a regular basis 
enhances accountability, provides a non-threatening coritext and 
sa isfies truste^ need to know. We predict that the evalyation or in- 
stitutional audit in this more general .sense will become common dur- 
mg the next decade and that trustees will evolye teams, comprising not 
only their own members with special expertise but other volunteers and 
perhaps paid counsel to assist them in perfbrming the duty of assuring . 
therrlsclves on a ruguluf and systematic basis that the goals and level of 
performance sought in each of these awas are adequately being attained. 
h. Bnafd Renewal • 
Trustees, under prcssuh., arc heard to talk more and more about 
holding riianagement accoumahle for better parformance and have begun • ' 
to con.s!der how faculty can be persuaded to* be more accountable for 
better education and higher productivity. It is not giant'step to suggest' 
hat ^ustees thcriiselves must be held to a higher standard of acclunt^ 
ability, not only becau.se of mcreased legal emphasis on trustee account- 




ability, but because onlyiby being accountable can the trustees perform . 
their role with that degree of effectiveness which can givl the institution 
'm needed security and st^ngth. . i 

In most cases trustees legally own the institution, if it is pfiyate, or 
at least hold it trust'' on behalf of a chuTch or a governmeritv it 
their own accdunlabilily which should give them incrfasing concern. 
Since boards which are essentially self»perpetualing or are the result 
primarily of political appointment or election tend to remain static in 
quality, a special effort, it seems to us, must be made on a f^nal baiisio 
provide for the ingredient of self^study and^setf-renewaL AWncouraging 
trend in the operation of at least a few boards is that of o^pnizing a 
standing trustee comjnittee responsible for the whole process of trustee 
change, vitality, morale and renewal. It reports to ll\e full board and hot 
through the executive committee. \' 

A number ofboards are writing into their bylaarts the provision fo 

a Qommittee on trustees/ elected by the bo^rd and not appointed t^y the 
chairman. One such model bylaw reads as fellowsr 

(1) To assess conlinualty^ and appraise board organization* 
operation, membership and attendance to qssure maxinium 
effectiveness and to make such recommendations from Ume 
to time as, in its judgment, wifl accomplish the obieclives of 
the board; 

(2) To maintain a trustee, candidate list through a constant 
search to identify in^pBuals best able to serve the. college 
at the irus^e leyelr^ ^ 

($) To prepi|fe and main^in a program pf orientation for new 

trustees^ ■ ■ ■ 
(4) To make nominations for membership on the board and of ^ 

such ofnces of the board and committees as are' required 

elsewhere in the bylaws. 

Other ^menis of renewal may be represented in the growing 
trend to^tl "rolWover of membership", Under this plan a trustee com- 
pleting ^cond four- or third thrfcyear term must leave the board for at 
least one year before being eligible for fe'election. Other boards are 
providing for limitation of terms of officers of the board. Five or six year 
lerrh** are recommehded as maximum; 
Morale and Dignity 

As one who has witnessed the shameful spectacle of open 
^ wrangles in board meetings, and, in one case, members of a public board 
in a public heliring exghanging obscenities with a spectator, it is necessary 
Id stress, again, that boards which cannot attain a high degree of humani- 
, ty .mutual respect, agreement on decency in interpersonal relationships, 
are facing a crisis which risks not only their loss of self-respect but the 
loss ofVespect for the institution. . . 

Qn^^ public board, suddenly aware of the spectacle it was creating, 
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adopted a writlen "gentlemen s agreement" on operational imperatives 
to provide for orderly transactiOB of business and found that its own self- 
jrapos,ed iestraintUjegan to affec't the individual members in producing a 
, new^degree of hutiianity (humaneness) in approaching tjhe troublesome 
pTobleqis of the mstitutiop and Its constituencies and itWpublics, 

If this quality demands some^egree oT human gre^ness, let that 
be so. If It IS a problem which must be oonsciously faced, ihen let it be 
la-ced openly and honestly. But a board whose individiial ifiembers can- 
not overcome the human tendencies to express self*pride and self- 
interest, and cannot submerge themselves into a sincere cddmon concern 
Jor the msumion must face this p^peQial problem indeed 
,d. Style , , ^ ' , 

Styles in b«3ard operation also seem to be changing. 

Two practices common in the past seem to be increasingly giving 
way to more open style and broader involvement of trustees" as in- 
dividuals. " 

' (I) Governance by a strong board chairman working closelv as 
an individual with the president, common in past years in all kinds of in- 
stitutions, IS gfving way undfer the pressure of more responsible board 
members seeking their own role, and the recognition that affairs o| the 
institution are no longer simple enoUgh to be handled by cronyism 
Where' this goes on, trustees should stop it. ' 

(2) Governance by executive committee, often meeting all ^oo' 
frequently, and therefore becoming immersed in operating details seems 
to be giving way under two countervaiKhg pressures: the pressure of 
alert management to do more of its own. managing, and the recognition 
that this tyle in which, the' e,xecutive committee makes virtually all 
decisions and merely reports them to the board results in an ihactive and 
theretore tncffective board resource, 

As our whole society is increasingly characterized by "opennlss 
and as many become increasingly convinced that openness, when at- 
tamed without dilution of responsibility, provides a better basis rorjudg- 
mem, boards will Increasingly organize more effectively for decision- 
making, for broadei' examination of policy, for more.effective'siibn- 
sorship, and for programs which will give an important roli lo each 
member, , . 



Trustees over the years- have bepn fond 0/ ialking aboyt ac- 
countability of students and of faculty and of administration We now 
' of irllL^"' " dimension^ of accountability is being expected 

, The trustees in one state are reading very carefully the law which 
.says that, if they have failed in prudent management of the institutions in 
their care, they are responsible to the extent of their personal fortunes fn 
afiother state the trustees of a college have been sued individually by its 
credjtors f»r its unpaid bills. 
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' \ ' s\ - r.' - . ^■■ ■; iJ'- = - . \\- 

. - ^ ' __\:- . ... ^ \ ^ , 

-lllegal.aGt^ and misus? of endowment funds are obvious cause rpr . 
legal action, Nowk however; we may see lUi^ bas^ on afleged neglect by ' 
.irusledl of their pi^per functip:ns^4f F^vie^ng managenient, e^^ ; 
policies, and providing reaspnaBle aiis>vers to deficits and other financial 
grlses; We tat! at least imagine the possibility of a '*class action^ kgatnst'^ ' v 
the trustees by p£irents>or .itudenisJ if the tFUstdgs h w faUed ttf takr ^ . . 
reasonable st^ps ipl v.prevent loss of accreditatiori. and cdri«equerit V 
"devaluati^" of theyegrge; or provider safety of^^^onnel; or for un- ■■ ^ 
wise use qf/endowFnent. * ' ' ' » 

How serioti|iy the problem of trustee Jiability is bqing tiken t^, 
6ne«uriiverdt>^ board H evident in itereden^actipnnn prdvifling fiaWttty 
insurance protectton in the amou^nljof $l,000,db6>^ , 1- * « 

; * . THE eRESWENT AND THM TROSTEES ' "/^ 

^n, essay on mistees would not be complete without # wor^ abopt 
the role of the pje^^nt in his. F^latiqnships with the board. 
' In ahuost a classic heri of eg^ situation poor bgajMs* ©rgood trustees * 
operating ineffectively; are'alrnosl always products gf.the neglect of the ^ 
.president; and poor presidents* or evfcn good persohff operating a4ite§s 
' than true capacity, are almost always products o\ ihe.indrffeifence far lack 
of knowledgeability'^r lacltTOf cqmrhUment of the board, ^> ' 

Great boards do not toleic^teindlffcrent performance on the part of 
the presidenU Great presidentp ar6 always working to help create power- 
ful and responsrv^e boards, " . = \* 

In "fev^y instituUon wliere these two 'elements exist together^ the^ ^ 
competent president and the competent board* the story is o|itf of in- 
stiiulional supcess.pr the confTdent expeciation oPsi^cess. * 

. "Wh^re is the bkme to brplaced or c^dit given fbr'ftilure or. success 
in creating thii team! ^ ^ > ^ ^ ^ ' ^ * _ " \ - 

Many of the problemf begin with the selection of the president. Too , 
many searches bd'gip with preconceived notions that **we want a ^ 
scholar/' or a "businessman;" or somcoiie who is -■yQyng*" or someone 
^vho has had a great deal of '^experience,** Too seldom 0oes the board In 
these easels conduct any analysis of tHe institution to4eiermine what its 
current and futurq prpblems may be to wWch tha^resident must address . 
himself; too seldom does it go beyond the "referlrifeei" and recommen- 
Nations of friends in bfiecklng out the capabffitte of candyates; too. 
seldom does it reaih a clear understanding with eacli nrialistcahdi^te a^ 
to its expectations of him in order that htf may respond with a falr^sess- ^ 
ment of his own capacities for the job for which he ^s being cohslaered* 

Once selected, because therg are no comprehensjve guidelines for 
. the behavior of the^college president* although several. helpful books and 
essays on "the subject have been written by presidents reviewing their Qwn 
experience, most thief executives accept ^ their Jobs with.* an unclear 
perception as to what will be expected of them, or how they might 
organize themselves for performance. The president^ from the academic - 
world, especially, have little or no experience and in many cases nrt even 
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significant awareness of the problems of creating and working with a 
major volunteer resource as reprtsented by^ a bo^d of trustees. Indeed 
tpe procedures for working with and building a board run almost counfer 
to the exRerience^nd needs of the scholar whose aim'is to increase, his 
personarcompeience in^a discipline and who sees any infringement 
on this t^k as somfclhing to be wsisted or out-maneuvered. One presi- 
^ de^t of a v^e1l khown &astern college, made something of a career out of 
complaininj that the presidency did not permit'him to be a scholar. He 
^ didn't recognize a new priority, lhat. as president, his jjutx w^s to help 
'others become scholars. , ^ 

Yet the president who can see^iimself as beneficiary of the concerns 
and assistance of a gr^oup onexperienced and infiuential men and wdmen 
concerned 'collegially in building a great institution reaches his highest 
potehtiaL Easy for him, thereafter, are the tasks of building an in- 
stitutional community of quality, of fihding and guiding management 
resourees to provr4e effective ug^ tjf people, money, and material in the 
interests of the leaching and learning process. In this role He will be at the 
nexus of the operation which c^Ninates and operates the educational 
errterprise under wise policy direction* Ind with the assistance implicit in 
the infiuence and availahility of expertise of the volunteers who comprise 
the board' of trustees. ' ' v 

' If he will see himself riot as-:running the institution," , but as the 
senior line officer presiding (president) in the efforts of those who may in- 
dividually bring greater talents than he possesses in each f^rticular fTeld, 
something ynusual will be^ccomplished. ' 

The competent board will not\nerely eject a president and then hope 
for the.best. It will have developed guidelines to share with the.presidenl 
as the^president helps^fine institutional priorities. fndividUally, many 
trustees may act informkUy as counsellor and friend to the president, es^ 
pecially as they may have special expertise ^o offer in management, plan- 
ning, or the process of chknge. They will wqrk with him iri the pro^ss of 
; management review required by progressive bylaws, Andnhey wilt be 
ready to be objective if changes must be made. ^ - ^ 

The president, on his part, must be prepared to work with the board, 
to give time to the care and feeding of trustees, their psyqhic as well as in- 
aelleciual and physical rieedsjf the president is afraid of strength, un^er- 
taih as to his own role,^ unable to submerge his dwh ego needs in the task 
of Hijiiding the board/ the ihstltutipn will suffer inevitably,* 

Many rules of ihiimb have been seated to .guide the allocation of 
time of the president umong his various responsibilities. These range all 
the way from those suggesting that 25 percent of his time be given respec- 
tively to educationVsttident affairs, business affairs and institutional^ 
relations, to those of the extremists who would say respectively that (I) 
nrst and foremost hemuM be a scholar find an educator, or t2) his major 
ijob is to be a busitressman and fuhd-rgisen. ] * ' ' 



- Surely a^locairon of lime.arn9ng ihise areas wBI depend upon'chang- 
ing^'e.xigenciSs, bait why has no^Qne suggested ttrat/^^priority attention Ho 
buiWing agreajl board, using soriie of the pfinciples outlines earlter in this 
chapter,; vvill rriake it 'possible for the president^to be more effective in his 
other roles? / 

To paraphfase, presidents must not be afraW^^^f^at boards; a few 
.are naiurally great, some achieve greatness bfffie work of accident or of 
y^vidual irustee&/but if noi great otherwise, it is iheyuty of ^residfinls 
W*be ^ure that grealnefs^ls thrust upon Iherti. 

^ The president.^nd the board together who achiev^greaUieis in their 
performlincfe of trust for the ir^stiiution will h^ve created a tradition and a 
momentum whichjn the highest sense will be a crowning accomplish- 
ment in the guarantee oT institutional siability, security, and %sTy\c%. 

' . ^ * ' ^ ' f ' 

^ ffl. an ofteK quoted study off 44 strong Inslitutibns, conducted by Paid H. 
yjivis, college consultant to the Readers Dlgejii, he found that without exception, 
Ihey had, or had had^* exceptionally abJe boards of irusiees. 



-. FOOTNOTES ^ ^ 

II ^ I s tta r r i s poll, r epo n-ed i n The Ch ronicte Of ' H igher EducaUon . 



December 14, ^72 



' The Role of the Trnstp\s of Cohimbia Umversiiy: the Report oj ihe Speciql . 
Trustees Conmiiuee, adopted hv the Trustees, NDvember 4, 1957. (Kmphasis 
^jven aslnjhe Report. 1 . ■ ^ . ' * s.' . 

'Donald Belcher, J^c' Board of TpisleeMonhe Universiiv afPennsvlvama. 
PKIIadelphiy: The'Umvigsity^of PenWyfvanifr Pf%ss 1960/-' ^ 

*Fruncis C -Pfliy. ^MVIatcH Your Jrusiees^^To yo^r^m6%'\ C^ollege and 
i'nivt^rsny Sminess. February. 1973, provides a wotk^heet -for puch processes. 



^ Appendix 
/'^ A MINI-TEST FOR THE TRUSTEE . 
Dnes the fnstinittmi Perform a Useful ^p/e^ Can each trustee describe 
this role - forcefully, persuasively? Can he or she explain*clearly how 
the role ^^onifibules to society and lo humanity? Has the role been 
reevaluated recently enough to see if it fuinils the mission originally 
set forth for the institution? . ' ' 

T?(}es the Trusteje Know Wfjether or not Programs are of Good Quality? 
f^oe.s the Trmlee have Adequate information as to the Quail ly of the 
Facukvf Figures on comparative faculty salaries? Degrees? Does he 
have a ^grasp of the tenure problem^ and their impli.^t]ons for 
economic and educational policy? Is the^oard concerned tfiai there 
he policies to provide nexibilily in curriculum as needs change? 
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3. Does the Trustee Have a Clear Picture as to the Adequacy of 
Management? Of the pTOident? And his managemerf! team? Has the 

. board established a basis forjudging the effectiveness of th& manage- 
ment team in terms of objectives to be accomplished? Does manage- 
ment provide relevant information for policy-making? Is the budget 
^_ process and planning operation sound?^ Is the development op^rati: 
economically valid? Are the plans for the future both inspiring^ai 
pragmatic? V ^ ^ 

4. is the Board ItseJf Effective? Is each trustee the best that can be had^^ 
each role? Are meetings of the board effective experiences?, (If not, 
whose fauU^ is it?) Is there a program to keep the board alertrremov© 
dead wood? 

5. Has the Board a Broad financial Policy? Do^s eacft trustee feel 4 
strong personal commitment to participate in^-tfte development 
program? Has the Board .reached a consensus as to policies ot^he in- 
stitution for. government aid? For tuition levels as it affects riatu^re of 
the student body? Is the management of finantcial resources aggressive 
an^d^roductive? - 

Give each question 0 to 20 points, being as tough and realistic as 
possible in the evaluation. If the board scores 80, it has an effective 
program but plenty of room for improvement? Administered recfently to 
a group of trustees of smaller colleges, only one scored 70 and one 
trustee^ in frustration, suggested'that his board score should be a minus 
quantity. How about you/s? 

/ ^ . . S ^ ^ ^ 

■ '\r ^ . :;aND FOR THE PRESIDENT 

r. Do you-really want trustees powerful and tough enough to be helpful? Is 
your ego segure enough to share limelight with^.rustees? Are you con- 

, stantly seeking strategies to replace inadequate trustees, even if they 
are comfortable, safe, and personally supportive, with more able per- 
sons? Do you share ydu^ defeats, seeking better answers, as well 
your victories, resulting in praise? Do you order your priorities to^en* 
courage strong trustees to take significant roles? ^ - 

2, Do you educate your trustees? Is there a formal plan for indoctrination 
' of new trustees, including explanation of the flnahBi^l picture by the 

institution's chief toancial officer, vists with facylty and students, 
briefing meetings wi^ senior trustees? Is part of each board meeting a 
deliberate attempt to^go in depth into some significant aspect pf 
eJucalion or educational management? 

3. Do you keep the interest of your trustees? Are your reports to trustees 
brief, readable, directed to important issues for policy decisions? Are 
the problems you bring to the board signiiricant enough to warrant 
r^al attention? Are committees professionally staffed and encouraged 
to tackle real and not superficial problems? Do you avoid leanlffg so 
heavily on the executive committee that trustees in general meetings 
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bdeotne little more than rubber-staAps? Do you encourage an annual 
Tslee retreat ahd make it so inlerJsting, challenging (and fun) thai a 
^.gh percentage of the board turns) out every year?. 
Jo vou reward iriistees* Th^ excitement of being useful in important 
idaiters is a basic reward, bujt do you remember the niceties of 
ricognitions, thanks to spouses, and other thoughtful acts t^al build a 
sinsejQf i&ommunily between tri^stees and the institution? Even mop 
rmp^rtantly, do you encourage students, faculty or others who are the 
lenenciariep of trustee thoughtfulness ^nd generosity to express ihdir 
wn appreciation? ji ' 

yoirfeei satisfied you are doing all you can to r>tQximize the trustee 
resdurce? 



J ^Give each question 20 points, being as objective as possible witf 
Yourself: As in the preceding test a score of 80 is commendable. Fifty is 
probably above average, but not therefore encouraging. Anything belowl 
70 suggests that improvement is advisable^below 60" heavy remedial m-\ 
lion is called for. K% a^heckpoint the bfave president will ask a savvy 
trustee or two to rate ^im - the president - on these points and will discuss 
th^Tcsults wiihout^efensiveness if they suggest corrective action. 
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Patterns oj' Private Support, 
of 

A merican Higher Education 



Rgberi J, Fiiyiey, Jr^ is Assistunt to the Director of 
Developraent und Direotof of Foundations at TJurt- 
mouih College. He receivyd his,MBA l>om the Amos 
Tuck_Schot»{^ir Business Administrution in 1967. 



Changing, trends of rrfta-nciahsuppo?! to higher educaiion are in- 
lluencmg the reshaping orAmerican higher education,. though the causal 
relai.onsh.p ,s not a strong one. Changes in dono^ attitudes reqyire 
changes in fund riiismg lechniques^m the planned results remain the 
same; lo^^nng private financial support to our college and universities' 
so that the other ohange.s and trends occasioned by students' faculties 
udministraiors and trustees can be facilitated.'^' ' 

This is true in virtually every a.spect of fund raifling from the Private 
sector, wjih the po.ssible exception of foundations, In this essav'l would 
like to shpw how fund raising efforts are adapting to other changes in' 
higher egucaiion. even though fund raising changes in themselves are not 
/7tv .fe oveiridmrlaclors in altering the shape of Higher education In the 

To cite otft^XLimple to clarify this point: in the past three years total 
Irushmun enrollmew in engineering Instiluliohs has declined by 30% 
This IS a definite pattern m higheryucation. The fund rai.ser's job in this 
case, then, is to Hnd more scholarship fundsTor prospective engineering 
students; to help engineering schools reshape their curriculum into a 
more ultructive educational mode; and, inevitably, to help finance 
engineering schools likely to be faced with deHcits. In short trends of 
private support to American higher education are in many ways dictated 
by circumstiinces rather than directed by the individuals responsible for 
the securing ol funds. ' • 
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The Current Situation and a Recent Hiitorical Wiew 

\, **Crisis" might be theimost overworked clique being used to describe 
the plight of higher educalipn today, but a lo&k at the fiscal situation at 
many or most institutions substantiates the harsh reality of the wprd. 
Operating budget dencits are the rule rather than the Exception, Scores of 
private colleges have closed their doors in the past three years or are on 
\the verge of doing so. The reason: lack of funds. The reasons for the lack 
of funds are many. To cite a few of the more obvious: 

a) Declining enrollments due to thi end of the ''baby boom" and 
ihk Southeast Asian war which once forced many students into 
the draft haven of higher education. 

b) Fiscar mismanagement, ' ' ' 

c) The rising costs of private higher educatiqn. In a labor intensive 
market, inflation has hurt badly. Costs have gone up; tuition 
(which approaches a consumer ceiling) has correBpondingly 

. skyrocketed; and the middle income American can no longer af- 
ford to send his son or daughter to an expensive private institu-^ 
tion. And such institution^, for the mgpt part, do not have su^ 
' ficient funds for scholarslfips, . ' / 
' d) The vast increase in federal furtding in the previous decade which 
' * * ti now being cut back — or ^t least is not growing as rapidly a^ it ■ 
once did. The past growth in federal funding led to inflated 
faculties and programs. Now that the money is drying up the 
programs and the faculties are not 
comrnensuralely. 

e) The increasing number of community colleges, n 

f) The knowledge explosion which has led to an increase in facultV 
tfnd courses oiff of all proportion to the in^ease in the number bf 
students, i.e . tuition payers. 

g) Flagging alumni support (and support from other private sectors., 
of the economy as well) in the sense that such support has TOt 

. kept pace with rapidly increasing costs. In the case of so many in- 
^ stitutions which, have ^hul down .Qompte^^^ 

private support whatsoever, and of course no endowment to lake 
up. the sUick. / 

^ ^ h) TN stock market. Endowments have been ^rpded seriously. 

These are hut a few of the factors which can be cited as excuses for 
higher education's ^'crisis'* predicament. , 

If one accepts the notion that there is a great need for a pluralism of 
public arid private education in AmerMan society as I do then ob- 
, viously something must be done to^allow both public and private m- 
slilution's to exist and flourish. ^ ^ . ' u 

. . Higher education must manifge better the fiscal resources it has. 
Higher education must begin to operate its physM^ plant on a year^ 
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round basis, A better "marketing'' job must be done (^i!-a-vis our public 
institutions) or we will continue to see private institutions^closin^lheir 
doors, Higher'education must adopt some form of a deferr^Jw^Spay- 
ment pja^. Yale has already begun such a plan, and thanks to a grant 
.from tfte Slo^n Foundation^ a tonsortiurfi df ten (as of th^ writing) 
prestigious Easte^ institution is studyifig the best methoolf^imple- 
menting t^eir own plan. But above all, colleges and universities must do a 
far more sophisticated and aggressive job in raising money from the 
private sector of our economy. Before discussing how this could be done,' 
it might be helpful to look at the various forms of fund raising and un- 
derstand the complexity of factors that are affecting the present pattern 
of giving. 

Amual GNing ; . . ^ * ^ * 

In 1966-67 tl^e Council for Financial Aid to Education estimated 
thai total voluntary support to higher education was$K450,0W*000, The 
estimate for I972r73 (the latest figures available) was $4,240,000,000, In 
that same lim^/span alumni annual gifts went from $91,477,401 to 
$157,590,901, IP we accept the fact that capital campaigns cut into niany 
annual giving campaigns, then the conclusion calB be drawn that; as a 
percentage, alumni support of institutions as opposed to support from 
other private iources has remained steady during the past six years. But, 
as the table below indicates, an interesting phenomenon seems to betak- 
ing place. The institutions selected were thosejiine with the highest dollar 
tQtals to their annual giving campaign for which figures for the six year 
period are available from the Council for Financial Aid to Education. 
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The mdividLial figurus shoujd^Rdl be subjected to a literal inienpreta' 
lion, fori a number of these institutions were in the midst of eapilaf cam- 
paigns which caused their annual effort to stagnate. Bui we can come too 
general conciusioN that a fewer percentage of alumni of our nwre afjluent 
mstttutions are giving more Put another way, the 'average gift of those 
who do partii'ipute is up subsiantiully. 

What uru the reasons for the decline in participation? The stock 
market slump'.* C ostly . campus disruptions during tjiis period? More and 
different demands for an educated individual's charitable dollar?^the*^ 
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reasons are numerous. Sufnce it to say that the decline in participation of 
those who support their alma maters should be a subject of reaLconqern . 
for private higher education. Fewer individuals .cannot be expected to 
carry more and more of the load for an unreasonable lgn|^ of lime. 

Perry L^ukhuff, formerly vice president of trie then J^ohn^ice Jo 
Company (educational consultants) in 1968 wrote the following: 

. . There are 6,750,000 alumni of American independent colleges and 
universities. Only 1 ,250,000 of them give regularly or often to these 
institutions. That is just 18% or Jess tham one in five. Where are the - 
other 5,5D0,000^who^ never give a penny to their own or any other 
independent college or university?. . , 

The colleges and universities are just not selling themselves to their 
(wn. , = ^ 

As for ih% alufnni. 5300,O06 minds need to^eorder tfteir priorities, 
and* reawaken the wiirio ^ive. If alartmi carjnot coiiscientiously 
supporf^niheir own colleges, they can surely find another ihdepen*/ 
dent college to support. They must jexercise the paving power which 
lies in their hands while there is yet ;SDmething to save. They must^ 
reassess their responsfbility as educated men ^nd*^orhen,' ^ 

It is not enough simply to ^ay **alumni"need to reorder their 
prioTities." Their reasons for refusing Id give, as pointed^ out, are 
numerous, and, ijnfortunately, there is no method yet discovered to stem 
this IrWnd; But let me sUggasr a few things whieh;Spme of jhc more 
successful institutions in terms of annual giving results are doing. Since 
these devices are proving successful, they mu^t be construed as trends in 
approaches to annual giving efforts and the attempts to solve d^asing 
participation. ^ 

^ - Beginning to solicit seniors and telling them of the msiiiution's 
financial facts of life just prior to , their graduation, as. well as 
^ ; laiiorihg annual appeals to youngeMilumni in the hope th^t an 
^ s tablfshed pattern of giving can be obtained early in the life of the 
alumnus. 

^ ^ Seeking challenge gifts which ofN^r incentives to alumni who ^ 

not given the previous year id give during the current year. The 
Cullman challenge grunt at Yale, as one example, proved highly 
successful m hringmg back mlo the fold many alumni who had 
not contributed in previous years, 
^ Plucmg heavy emphasis on ^'reunion gi^mg". That is to say, ask- 
rnggMlumni for signincant mcreases duri^ their reunion year^^and 
then suggesting they drop bacW to their usual pattern of giving in 
non-reunion years. Surprisingly few drop all the way back, • 
^ Simply sending gut mortf mail. In, a survey done by Dartmouth , 
College in 1969 letters were mailed^to over 2,000 LYBUNTS 
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;; (Last ; Kear BUl: Not TMb) asking the reason . for their non- ' Co 
partieipatiqn. Almosf 60% of the respondents checked the box^N 

\ labeled *yust forgot*'. lyfore mail makes one less likely fo forget, H 
So efforts are being maie to item the decline in alumni pahicipatib^ 
in annual campaigns. How successful they will be is almost impqsslbffc to 

^ ^^^^f*' A^^. there is an ominous cloud hanging 
wticipatibn^o^^iffln 

run. I refer to ifm deferred tuition giving program whibh; as meniiohad, 
was most lik^ one vehicle for heljjing solve some institutions' ^ 

fiscal Woes in the years ahead; There have been no studies done as yet on 
the Yale e?cperi^ce as to how their p^ is affecting annual giving fc^ 
those who have elected deferring their tuition. Common lense, hoWever, 
^ would indicate that if-an individual is repaying alma mater a certain 
rP^^ceniage orJiis salary because he elected deferred tuition during his 
defgraduate years, he is Jess likely to be motivated ttf contribute "above 
- ^nd beyony'vtp the alumni fund. In the sense that deferred tuition plans 

are, a "forced'; meahs of fttnd raising it is paientlj;: clear that the 
^ plementation of this coneept will have art efftct on the reshaping of 
;Amencan higher education. V ^ , 

Foundations -] : 

General welfare jfoundations have consistentiy givCT ^iween 25% 
and 26% of the total ^ voluntary support ta higher 
last five years. In fact fbundatibn giftihave generally accounted for the 
greatest-^slngle-source^ofTVoluntary^ti^^ 
sities^ Will; that continue? ; 

: Private foundations under the mandate of the 1969 Tax Reform Act 
must, by I975,^egin paying out 6% of their minimum investment teturn , 
or their adjusted net^incomej whichever is greater* this should h^vc two 
effects: 1) those fQundatiofu in exist^^^ in 1975 will be distributing/ 
more of their monay, and 2) tjhiere may be fewerfou^atiohs because the 
1969 Tax Reform Act has several onerous features causing some foun- 
dations to liquidat^and discburaging others from being formed/ How 
this will net^put in.tern^^pf how much goes to private higher education is 
an-eyen more difficult qfifestion to answer. My guess is that the dollars to 
charity in general and educ^tipn in, particular from private foundations 
will incfease/ For .the year 1972, fat feast/ ^ the case. 

However, as this is being written, many foundations are^utttog back on 
thei^rants because their assets have declined arid the 19697^ Reform 
Act aocs not affect .them. \ ^ ^ 

:v^For higher eduction, however, foundatioh grants-fVequently lead to 
r^l problems. It is a truism that theA^ast majorit^bf private fbuhdatiQns ; . 
wish to be on theHutting edge" of^ education* they wish to be involved 
only with ihnovaUve programs, Few are giving for general oner^ingiup^' ' 
port/ Few are giving for endowmpnt. The results are tb ^jft utions 
competing for foundation dollars are constantly fbrmylatifj new an^'^^ 
^ostly programs which they^sfell to a found 



■ :thfemselve^ comm^ the fbundatipn funds run out. 

just three years ago one of the country's most dislinguished 
^ : edufeatofs left his institution to head pne'of the larger foundations in the 
* k tJnited. States, Just prior to his appqintment he made ah eloquent plea 

• ^ -for toundatibns to support excellence in education, not Just new and in- 

noyative programs, Once he became the president of the foundationv it 
^^Hmmediatelrbegan^^^ 

the concept he had expounded whijeTife wa^ 

■. . ministrator. . v ; . • -.. • • .... . , , . . • 

* This is no small dilemma Jn the fulure/colleges and 
;^ going to have to ask themselves what arc their priorities in terms of hcNv . 
prograrris, and then solidl fouhdatibn ftinds for those projects most like- 
' ly to be .undertaken evg^f no privates money is available.. To do 
1^ . otherwise-is to invite 4) os^ 

JaccLes BarzunJn ari article he wrote tor.Almu Maier^ put it rather 
succinctly: By%Uuring money into projects, studies.and institutes — all 
.. ■ new ahdl superimposed on existing purposes — the foundations have 

- Steadily added to the finajictal; and adminisirative burdens of univer- 

i-.^^ . ,,5 -- - " - ■ - ' - ■ = , 0^ - , . ,-. _^ 

• sitics. . : ' •■- ■ : . ■ ; • .- - . ■■ ■ - . • - 
\- ■ ■ The president of one majo^^iyersily wrote the following to the 

^ president of one of the ten largest ffl|^ations in America. It expresses • 

■ my view". weH : ' .■ ■■ .- :^ " 

.1 have reached a conclusion, which is n^^ry flattering to the ma- 
jor fouhdalionsTaMTKnW^ 
^ impression that many of the foundationi that have uadition^^ 
given significant help to higher education are now so frightened by 
the enormity of the problem that they are adapting a strategy w^ibh ^ 
will cohtrlbuie (emphasis added) to the collapse of private, higher 
education. In many instances funds which were previously chan- 
neled to private higher education have gone for other worthwhile 
; purposes; And since the meeds of all of our institutions ^re very 
' * great, many foundatiohs^have adapted the strategy of refusing to 
give core support and ot supporting "add-ons/'^ 

Thus, this specific area: of fund raising is having an effect on the 
reshaping of American higher education. It is not, however, all bad. 
Many innovative programs are good and deserve to be continued even 
after the fbundatidh funds have ceased. And In one particular area 
foundation funds have helped reshape American higher education: they 
' have encouraged our colleges and universities to recruit minority and 
under-privileged students, and then helped with programs which bridge 
the^educational gap between a poor secondary school background and 
the demands of a more dtflTicult learning environment, 

The most striking single example of how foundations are affetting 
AmerTican higher education is the effort by the Ford Foundation to up- 
; T g^^ of black institutions: During the 
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next five years fully ITO rnillibn dollars qPFord FomMation money is ear- 
marked for thfese selected institutions * For the most part the money will 
be sp^nt for faculty development, currlcUlar changes^ iSh ifn,-. ; 

short, for a generar imprpv^ent in the overalJi quaHty of these in-: 
slilutions. V" • • • • •■ ■ • . ' : ' • -V 

Yet another trend in the- foundation philanthropic field is towards - 
jirofi^sidnaivadnltnistratiori b 

ting and acaountability reqiiiriements of the 1969 Tax Reform Act, M^e 
and more of the jhlermediate size foundations are hiring executive direc- 
tors to ' screen propbsais for their trustees and carry out the ad^ ■ 
ministrative burdens of the ^undatlon^^An observation mi|Ht be made 
that this trendlowards "professionllism** in foundations is removing the : 
persGjnal elerrient In foundattdn solicitation* We trustees may make thev • 
ulUmatidegision, but.deyelopment ofTicers or instltut 
alumni are inviting disaster if they attempt to en3 fun a foundation 
employee to try and use personal innuence on behalf of a pro^sah As a 
general observation, fury hath no wrath as a foundation official scorned, • _ 
With thl^^trend, the move towards the fun^ding of even more inhoyatls^e 
programs sfiould>grbw; the dangers to higher education In this regard > 
have ^^n cited above. ^ ' ^ 

^ A third trend in the foundation field is the establishment of more 
community foundations, foundations wl\ich band together as a consor- - 
tium and hire an administrator to handle the affairs of all the founda^ 

jiOTl^^, Here again j^g^ dgv^lo prnent pfllcers, a^^ 

plumni = whoever might opce have been personally influential in help- ^ 
ing obtain a grant —.are being removed one.step from the ultimate deci- 
sion makers. The personal approach, while still important^ is becoming 
less of a factor in the successful obtaining of a grant. Without the per- ' 
i .^onal innuence factor/it tfnce again becomes m 
: which would relieve a strained institutional budget. / r - > 

Corporaffi Giving ' i ■ 

Support to American higher education H'om busipsa Institutions 
(that benent more than any other institution from pur colleges arid un- .- 
iversities) is surprisingly low. In 1972-73 business conpp^^^^ 
roughly- $250,000,000 to higher education or only 13\6 percent of iht 
Jotal for those 1,020 -institutions reporting. ^ y 

In generali this support takes three forms; the matching of -'^ 
employee gifts, gifts in kind, and outright grapts^ In tecrps^df the first, ^ 
more and more industries are ad|pling matching gift programs. Aisum^ 
ing that alumni contributions continue to grow, business gifts.through 
this vehicle shoutd increase/ ^ 

, Too often, university development officers ignore the fact that cor- 
porations make "gifts in kind", 7.^., their own product to the institution, 
Computer companies have been known to|ive their equipment (usuaHy 
for the quid' pro quo of having ft iested or furlfter developed), camera 
. CO rii p an ies ha ve bee n known to do n ate leri ses, an d so f 0 rt h . TH e t ren d 1 ri 

: 12Q : 
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this form of giving, however, is likely to be downward again because of, 
the 1969 Tax Reform Act. Corporations can now deduct gifts in kind 
only UP' to their cost m previously opposed to their mark^ value. 

, Outright gifts arc harder to predict because, they genera^^ 
the corporate profit picture. For example, in thp ecOTom^ally amuent 
decade from 1956 to 1966 the rate of growth of corppfaie suppo^^ to 
ihigheMuMtiori,ias.rep6rtedJjyahe£Mriic!lfe^ 
tidn averaged 9.2% per year. In the relatively poor icoriomidg'ear of. 
1970 that support deCrMsed by 5.2* Irom the previous year. Sourness 
support of higher education, while generally incrcasinl each ytar,^ is* 
: probably not increasing as rapidly as the budgets of higher educaU^n in- 

stitutions. , . . / ■ 

If there is a trend in the motivation for corporate giving itis towards 
quid pro ^mo. Cprporations increasingly are concentrating ftieir philan. 
' thropic gifts in the areM where theif company Headquartersr are located 
or where they have plants. For all the words said to the effect that we 
need to inrprove the area in which our own employees work, _ the un- 
deriving reason forlhis cbncentratibh of giving: Is more hkely favorable 
'local publicity and all of its ramifications. Quid pro quo rationale for giv- 
by corporations has been recognized by matly of our graduate 
iU of business administration and they have established "associate 
proJmrtis For a yearly fee of $ 1 ,000 to S3,000. a . corporation might 
become an ;"ass6ciate" of vthe school and receive its professional 
publications, publications by individual professors, favorable jecfruit- 
mem tre^tmerit; ai ia^thrTn-ivilege^ 




seminars and ithe like. The establlshmeDt of this device should increase in 
the future at our graduate schools of business, , but the level ot 
membership or the fee will depend again largely on the corporate profit 

"""'"s^me businesses conduct ,their philanthropy through a corporate 
foundation. The Exxon Education Foundation, the. Ford Motor Gom- 
rianv Fund and the General Electric Foundation artf but ihree which 
Conduct , their philanthropy through this means. When soliciting such 
corporate foundations all the jules for soliciting private fmmdations 
hold these corporate foundations are generally not subject to giving 
primarily in afeas where their business is concentrated. However, 
, because of the 1969 Tax Reform Act there is a definite trend towards the 
dismantlrng of such corporate foundations, particularly the^smaller ones, 
and the- incentfc for a business to conduct iti philanthropy in this 
manner has- now been lessened. A survey conducted by The Conference 
Board' of some 400 corporate foundations reported that perhaps as 
many as 200 corporate foundations had been terminated. One might then 
infer that-the regional motive for giving by corporations may become an 
even more domihaiit factor in corporlte support of private higher educa- 
tion in the future as corporate foundatioins are closed down. _ ■ 
One encouraging sign of corporate foundation giving is the trend 
towards irants which wHI' help alleviate the financial pressure. Perhaps 

' ■ -V-; •vi28; ■ v:'''-; ■ ^ ■ 
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: ^cause cdrporUte^ fburjdations are .fun by businessmen they are begin- 
rfiing to inaugurateiprpgTami;wMch ^ 

are making a smcert eff^ , 
' EducatiQn Fp^d^tipri is pr^ ' 
4q institutions who wish to 

counsel on ways lo operate >i6re efnciently.. -^ 

. a Seneca wrote **He wHb bep timidly;^^^ 

mprq educational hstitutiorts ar^ beginning 'to recognl^ iHi^- Thus We 
: $ee major benefaction* Being mad^ ftr beyond What^eveldpmcnt ofncers 

would have dreamed of ten;yearS:ago. To name but two; witness 
--rmagniRcen^ BeiniekeTrgrant^t 

Northwestern. This trend should increase as financial pres^ufe^^Phts 

to meet the challenge of that pressure;" ^^^^ . . j 

; 'Mnter Vivos*' capital gift^ will continue to grow as more an^ more 
private institutions of Higher learning launc capital campalgns;^Mere 
agam, the launching of a capital campaign is usually in response id needs 
of an educational institution Tather than a changing pattern of higher 
education p^r.m Siieh campaigns on a mass scale are relMively new fund 
raising efforts, although one might at-gUe that an early capita! campaign 
was launched by a Dartmouth alufpnus in 1906 when Dartmouth Hall 
burned to the ground and he wrote to all alumni asking for contributions 
J^"''^'"S P"'?^^^ ■ Hif words, famous in^artmouthjore, were 
"TiTKns-nora call, u is a summons." Seneca would have been proudr' 
„ *'Inter vivQs'Vcapital gifts should also CO to rise because 

private higher education is moving to what might be termed "rolling'' 
capital campaigns. Thte plan isra simple one, Estimates are made foM 
capital needs over a ten year period and are simply updated each year. 
While a pfofgssional fund- raising council might rtot be hired — and 
, usually is not ^ groups called trustees resources comriiittees or Alumni 
resources committers are formed for the express purpose ofi seeking, on 
an-ongoing basis, significant gifts of an Individftars capital either for cn- : 
dowment, buiiyings, gei^eral operating expegjses, or bequests;^ 

What^motiyates an individual to make a significant inter vivos gift 
to a university? George Brakely, long -prominent in fund raising circles, ^ 
claims that individuals give because they will get something out of It No ^ 
One can argue with that. The trick is jo determine what that **something" 
IS, for that is the key to jnotlvation. Therein lies the challenge of the 
development officer, D^es an individual have, a tax pr an estate problemt 
Does an individual give because he or she has; a sincere desire to aid a 
cause? poes he give because he wants the recbgnltlon of giving? All who 
give do so because-they get js/;je//imf out of it/lt would be wrong to 
suggest that over the past years there Is a changing pattern, in what 
motiyatis an individual to make a significant gift^of his or her capital. 
■J^hat would not professionals arel^ 

becoming both more sophisticated and more aggressive in ieeking out 
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lieed for eveif'^greatfr funds wntmyes, , \ fV^V; ' ^ V^^ ■ 

: : Bequests and' P^rr^^ Giving : ^ ^ - ^ :V ; V 

^ No onfe can deny that\the gift most likely ^ please a college presi-^ 

dent is tKeimntfediaie gift, the cas^ 
- -tion to gdfor^ard immediately with :a new program or helps to bridge 

on th^ hlgnereto^^ fund raising scene which ahlnes witfi the most 
brilliance, it ii ih the area' of beiquest* and estate planning. : 
^ brewer. br%ybMhger ihstitutions rnay take ^little solace in that^ 
statement! WitH younger, alumni bodies they Just cannot expect such - i 
fund raising effbrt; to reap much at alt, with the exception of Iw^' 
stitiitions able tb turp to parents of Mends fop this type of jupportv^The 
eMablished !nat|ttitionrhoweverr^ 

and estate, plannini^ program if it cHpepts to compete success thfer; . 

avaijable philanthropic doDap in the futu^ v : 

- V The Council f\^^ not summarize the i ; 

totals for bequ^tk and life income ani^^ look at Dartmputh 

Coillge will emphasize th^ point. In the decade/qf the;50-s partn^outh 
received $1 ! ,0l6,d00 (rounded) in bequests ahdrfrrevpcable^ifejn^^ . 
contractsf in the detfade of the eO'MWat fig^rt juitabout treWad to $32,^ 
305,000. The llgurt^ tor the first tHree years of theJO's read as follows; 

' ^^r-- ' i97d"^'"4,i5i:ooo"-^^ : 

m^^T^m^fi m^ — - — -^T-^ — — 

Similar institaitqns with jlniiiar pro^fartis vcan cite comparable 

results.' ■ v ^" .j^vv, ^''' ' '"^^''r: ' '^y^ '\ ■' 

, The reason for ^h"e growing popularity of bequests (the fmal service a 
man may rendef his alWa rhatefj and deferred giving plans is simple; tax- 
es. A tax. deduction fdr^charitable gifts was first enacted in 1917, The 
decade of the '50*b .sa#.considerabIe tax changes and liberaliiation of 
deduction;! for donors; Ind the :196ftTax Reforni Act did not chpge to 
any great degree the at^activeness of deferred gifts. . 

Few collegis or unlfesitifs can af^^ ^ deferred giv- : 

ing or bequest^ pn5gram,'This:form 6f giving because dfihe tax conse- 
quences and the compleiit^ of the law is best handled by a lawyer in the 
employ (full time, if pdssible) of the institution, or is the chief respoii- 
sibifity of the develdpm^ officer in the small institution. A deferred giv- 
ing program permits the donor to make his gif), retain income for Ufe, 
and realize significant, benefits. Both the/individJal and the institu- 
tion benefit in a very dfe&atic way;Thus^ of funds it has much 

sales appeaK ffi ^- ■- ' 

If a single ^ostipiportsmt trend; can be discerned m changing 
patterns of givinglo Sfete higher^ducatidn, I believe it is Che realiza= 
tiqn on the part of tl^fistitutidnslh^mselyes that this aspect of giving- 
holds the greatest promise for futur^^gro 
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, / '. much more ^ggressive^ in their approach = tow it (aljjiiough I am not 
J ' suggesUng that an ^dyerUsement for the bequest progf am b^ pteeed iri^ 
; ' v^^^ ■ , t^ obituary, section of the Magarme as Was suggested by. the 

■ > Development Office at one institution with which' L^m ftmiliar!)/^^ 

^>-';- People ^ 'r'-- '^-^^^ 
v^,:^iv:.,-/.- - ; ■ Thg need for^tppifligh^^ 
" \ : ■ ^^^^^^ 

; ; - ^Rfcers and trustees;; AGcordingly salaries^^a^ recognition are going up 
' at a remarkable;^^^ 

• . are less likely to be deterwdTrom entering it for those t>vb reasoni, this 
is particularly true In thcrarea of bequest and estate planning where, as 
^ ■ , already mentiqne^, tan. lawyers are in flemand. But it extends beyond 
that speqmlty, At one prominent eaitern institution a Budget Task Force 
^ T ^ T^hi ho ftculty^ adm^inistratori and alum^ 

: that fbr:the jiekt five years the rate of growthlof the lnstitutlQ|i be pafed 
to 5% pqr year. The one area singled out as being necessary to grow (bbth 
> V in terms of numberi ari^ the salaries needed to attract top-nig1it pepple)f 
was development that area was recommended to grow 9% per annum. 
With status and salaries improvingr hiter in many-cases th 
; salaries inr cither institutional administrative are comes also an up- 
grading of the quality of people. Cbmmefisurately, Both the Couhcir for 
V Advaricement and Supsort of Education and private firms are coriduct^ 

ing seminars of a far mWe intensiye and soph^ 
— --- - did even five^^ears ago Jhe^ 

sh'tutions which those in the profession represent must be benertbiaL If 
not* the pluralism so valued in American hi|hereduqatioh will^be iff even 
; more trouble than it is today. ; > - 

' " Supportive Actmties ^ ^ ^, 

\ ■ If it is to maximize its results, ftjnd raising cannot exist as an entity 
unto itself, there is a definite trend within higher education development 
for better research methods, research oh foundations, sorporatlohs, and, 
above all, alumni and friends/ Much of the research dca 
the money is/Mn the ease of alumrii this il^ot sleuthing in a devious 
^ ; sense. Ninety»nine percent^ of my colleagues would reject Pope's ad* * 
vice: "Get place and wealth' with grace; if not, by any means get place 
-and wealth." . . v ^ 

Nevertheless, developmeht officers are turning to public sources of 
information 'such as Securitiei, and Exchange Commission reporti and 
proxy statements (both public* documents) to ascertain alunfni weahh 
with more regularity. The results of the increasing sophisticatiort in the 
field would seem to be evident in the larger *Mnter vivds"-glfts and be* 
quests not to mention the many larger gifts lo' annual giving cam- 
paigns — which, as mentioned earlier, are bein^'made to our private in* 
. . stitutions. The development officer is finally becoming aware that he and 
_ h go where the nrtonejCts* _ 

. " * Beyond research as a "supportive*' service to the development of* 



ficer, is the adjunct services for alumhi . If alumni and friends ard to be ex- 
Ricted to support the institution then the institiition should^ be expected 
td provide them something in return, They might be put to some gratify- 
ing workv such as student recruitnient, alumni club service, servirrg as 
fund raisers: for the annual giving campaign^ and so forth/dur uniMer? 
isl4ieSiare:,rfi!Cogm2ing 

in more ways than simply financial support., ^ ( ■ ■ 

Yet another trend is that ,the institutions are serving their alu^pn 
terms of contihuing education* tt is becoming an increasingly ridicuTbus 
notioa that education is only for the young: As a result rnof 
Institutions are upgrading their aliinini magazines to reflect intellectual 
interests. Such ideas as continuing educatiort; institutes for men and 
women in the professions to prpvide4herfi,^ith an: Intellectual /wstimu^ 
lioh^ Ai^fc^ibpi to^^ 

and the like are being undertaken with refreshing frequency. Ftom a fund 
raising standpoint these ancillary services can onlyi^help to stimulate sup- 
port of our private institutions. ... . : ^ 

Summary ~ - ^ ' "• ■ ■ 

V — There is no doubt' a financial crims confronting private higher 
education in Amiirica; Part of the answer lies . in more aggress 
and more sophisticated, fund raising efforts directed towards the 
private sector of our economy. 
=~=^.=^^Steps-areibeingHaken^irpt 

reawaken thc alumni-will to give. Fewer people are giving more; - 
a greater percentage are going to have to give feven more,^^T : 

— Foundation giving to private highs' education should in- a 
crease— byt with it comes the inherent danger that our uniyer^ 
sities will add costly programs as a result of foundatibn "seed" 
money that will inflate the budget once the money runs out:/ 

— Corporate giving is likely to continue to rise hut at a less rapid 
rate than institutional budgets unless the economy picks up.edn- 
fiiderably, American higher education has a considerable job to 
do to educate the corporate benefactors of ttms y^ork. Quid pro 
quolmi is likely to increase and corporate "fdjundations'' will 
become less a vehicle fqr corporate giving.:: ^ 

— Individual "inter vivos" capital giving will no doubt increase as 
development people become more sophisticated in their 
salesmanship, and because oF the tax laws pertaining to such 
gifts. , . . ; , . 

=^ The most likely area to benefit American higher education in 
terms of long range support is that of bequests ^nd life income, 
contracts in their many forms. Both the individual and the in- 
stitution can benefit enormously from irrevocable ''inter vivos" 

- trusts, . J.. 

— The individuaU being attracted to the development field are 
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- ? V becoming both^more aggressive and more sophisticateBTSala 
V- ; are Increasing as top academic and administrative officers are ; 
■ coming to realfzfc that the calibre of their development officers is 
f vital to the solvency of thefr institution, v. V ; ' ^ r 

. : Involving alumni and friends are burgeori^ ::; 

non-fund raising activities. These institutions are enacting con- 
tinuing education program^, The crffrshoot of th^^ is likely to be 
increased alumni support. 

How American higher education will be affected by the changing 
patterns of giving is almost a moot question, for the ultimate answer lies 
in how other areas within higher education change. For now, it can be 
■ said that developi^^^ who can be^ 

chunges and relate them to ongoing needs of Ijigher education will be the 
men and women in thi positiph best to serve their institutions. Whatever 
the outcome, one thing is certain, trends of private support will continue . 
to have an'irfipact on the shape and direction of American highej educa- 
tion. / ■ 
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ty change Is usually a reaction to unrest and dissatisfaciiooi within the in- 
stitutioa or to pressures from the outside comn^unity. Some ad-* 
mi nistrators, trustees and faculty view Qharige with qjarm and iuspicidti* 
and consider it a deterioration ofjtandards.pihers assume change in- . 
dicates progress and therefore benefits the institution and the larger com- 
munity. . -. - . ■ 

Recent times have seen one change follow another in colleges and 
universities, Administrators and trustees , react to stud^i unrest and 
funding problems; they revise curricula and adjust calendars. They 
eliminate parieials and adapt admission standards* believing the resuU 
will be a sound and fundamentally diffwent institution. 

Our question is this: Are these truly significant changes or. are we 
trying to graft hew arms an^ legs on the same old body? What difference 

itfis 



do such changes make, fo^xample, in the significLant isslis of injustice, 
human dignity or new loMership? We are not advgcaling that the institu- 
tion be preserved as it is, as it has been shaped by tradition and cbnven- 
liohl We are suggesting instead that the college. and university must ex- 
amine possibilities of a different and comprehensive kind of change. 
Otherwise, institutions of higher education will spend increasingly more 
effort rtiakihg piecemeaKchanges which will be oflittle conseqi|ence when 
viewed from a larger perspective. In effect they will.be like the firemen 
putting out bru,sh fires while the family perishes in the burning house at 
their backs* . . . 

^ - Copy HghL 1 975 hy Frederick Af/ Jen^^^ 



• ■ V bifferem Kind qf^ Change is fossibk^r 

stitutipnp*:eyfen whole Sod^ is the changi taking place within thr^^^ 

boundaries of the ff amework goyerning an individuali Instltutldni ox,: 
xpther^unit,i^JEKif^change^ 

possible rern byes the boundanes; it const^ frameA\^rk 
to replkce the old. Thjs kind, of change \i significant ani comprehensive. A 
'Replacing the friniewqrkVchangf s |11 tha^ the framework touches or • 
■ colors. "'-■^ f- . -. M - ^. " ' ' ;> ■ - ■yK= ■ ■:■ ^' . = s'. ■ ■■ : - ", ; -. . ■ 
> For e?cample, when centjUry merman- 

tilisniAyas replaced by Adam Smith%s /fl^ef^/r^ economic lystenji Com- ^ 
/preh^ _change_ occurred with widcspWad [mplicatiqry ^foj tra 
Mval ppv^er* anld the fates of entire natiorfe. In contrast,- th^Vio-cafle^ 
radical economic changes recently offered to deal with today's 
irinatipnary-sjyle depression result in piecemeal change of minor 
-significance. - . .^ ^- -.' ' ^ .s^.. --:^ r .s . -o' ■ i.^-^-r^ 

The focus 1 of this cplUme is higher education, but the principles 
whibh jdetermine how change occurs in edueatiorial institutions a 
same as tfjose-W everywhere. As^ in other =ari^s, , 

change in education is almost always within the frame work of a pfevail- ( 
:ing theory or modelwhich has irfiposed conceptual bpundaries^on what is 
f possible. Within such boundaries change^ never fundamentally alters or 
^replaces. PfPpTsTisTriW fl^f atiw^f thTf rawe^^^ f i^heYf™ 
a^isciplihe or fn^titutipn: remains in U^^ ^ , 

What we are describing is dniilar to what happens whenrdealinig 
with a closed system. Basicallyi ii means that the traditional methods of 
knowing do not incorporate niethpds for . challenging or questioning: thell- 
cpnstrudts which sorye as the ffamework for all inquiry within that / 
system. With no way ;t6 challenge the basic construct^ change will be 
piecemeal and usua^ in reaction to problems and crisis. Change 
achieved in this way may= seem vast to those who operate within the same A) 
conceptual boundaries, but it will prove insighificani c^pmparedHo what, V 
happens wherif the bdundartes themselves are^ discarded . ';v ' v 

To illustrate, look^at the construct of 
accept this construct without question , and it 'tiecpmes the framework 
within which they operate as scientists. What people regard as^ew iJis- . 
coveries, advancement, and significant change are always made within I 
this same context. There ^ is. a different way" to' view psychological * 
'*progress". 0\ir position is that current advancer and discoveries aN ac- 
tually aheiabbrafidn and fefinemeht'conlained within jthe psychdjogical 
paradigm, and ihe expert is 'unable to' e?tceed or challenge the^boundaries 
of his initial construct. As Kibe has stated: i \ 

. , . we psychologists possibly made our fundamental mistake when 
we thought we -saw an organ is 

forgot to realize that this thought is subject to as much fefror as any 
other hypothesis in philosophy or science. (Kleet 1950* p: 7) " 



■ -■ - '\ ■ . \ ^' ''\ \ 

: f ■ / : it isMeritiarto recognife jjaradiirrfs ir^ not chinged simply by doncjuct^ ! 
v ; . - ing^ new fact, Th^y are changt^ 

^'a;;:^.;^'. only when challenged by a cornpeUng cbnstrucfibn; When (he basic con- 
' struction remains, all that is possible is an elab9ratlon or.diff^ren^^ 
"with in'thlit tttfstr^^^^^ 

Kelly \xv The Psychdldgy of^ P^^ thatj^^e indiyiduars 

persqnal cbn^tructiohs are merely juperordjnate 
construct; This construct, Kelly saysV cannbt be altered by changing a^ 
fact or specinc el^ehtWi^ but only by^hanging the 

1 superqrdinatthi construct itlelf^(Kellyi; lW5)^:A^ individual, if my 
,;purppse is;it6 avoid teiluiri operateMh^ many different area^ 
:v:^|ways^within the bdundarippf;aypidlrig failu 
seek a different purpose ^?to gri^^^nd develop - a total an^-sigfiiflcah 
Change qj a reordering qf all the facts and specific Instanci^^^ltW^ 
Construct would result. The iridividual^ 

perienceS and even to view failure s^ ^ ieajming^Kperie^ V v 

We pornt this but bacause^^ recognize th^t > 

: " Kuhnv whd focused ofi:sciefttifTffifiange arri\^ at conclusions snni|ar fo^, 
^^;:thps^ oritellyi wJio'f^used/^n personal change. Comp/ehensiva change 
S- pewnil/ scieritift^^ other - requires altering or replacing the 
JrkWework governing the area in which change ii^eemed necessary. All 
^mgn i ficah t -change ln the past j^a^ achieved jnJ hisjyay and acm^ 
. curred suddenly, ^ith revolutionary completenepr even : though we 
thought it ^happened with gradual incremental stepsv To changr or 
/ iteplace {he framework, whether it;is\called paradigni, cmis^ 
or theo^, affects everything withiir that framewbTk, and ch^ be 
sudden and cbmprehenslve. V ' ^ ^ : - ' 

The clearest exahlples are- in science. Signifioant charig^fias: not 
come about through /A^ crucial experiment or /Ar singly new fact^ as 
rnahy believe, but has burst forth because the entife paradigm was 
: challenged and founcl wanting. The greatest challenge^ 
: ^o^kno>fving Itself when the underlying purpose of theoretica! physics 
shi|ied from an attempt to^discover the fixed nature of thinp^o the pur- 
pose of 'observing the relatfelffSfiips between initial cohditJoris and diSt- 
u come. fhe-impHcations for epistemology and fpr science Me Mill not fuUy 
recognized^Those clitigiri| to the old model da^ily develop.new ^chniqiies 
' : and perfect new equipment, only partially-aware that the slgnificant ad- 
\ : van ce was the developmejit of a new theory which dictates the nature of 
future techtiiques, equipment and methods. 

In business we have observed the pr^ changing frameworks 

tha past decade or two as whole fndustries shifted from a manufactiiring 
" model to a marketi^ modeL^k ihin: exemplifies truly comprehensive 
• change because it c&ed restf^^r^ipf entire biisiness organizations. 
rBasiato a man^fe^turing nno^W^^ 

product or prov^inj a service i^p business. The o^aniza= 

. tion focuses first on the produ#,^ Quality and its tost: Withltft^^idjof 
flow charts and critical path te^i|ues, niinagement can trac^ prdtiMct, 
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production efficiency, and cosft. This emphasis on prdduct-quality-cost 
dgterminei Wfhpt dadBions are ^ade, what situations beco problems, 
and the naturfe of th^ qptions ^vailabte \q' that business. \ / " 

• ,^ ojgler'ate from the cla^sig assumption that niceting the needs^df ibnsumeris 
^ ■ ■ ir the nature of the business, fha organization works toUdehtify the \. 
V markW in tarm§ of qorisumerijiie^ds and to gain a share of the market. | 
Thf focus now is consumers the markets^The ^^st questions' 

will be; Are theretonsumer'needl not being met? What perqenfeg 
r , markejt does our company hav^^ W is* 

- . available? The. weompaiiy whfch Bftifts the frpjnework^frbm" a manufao^^^ |_ ^ 
f - turing to'a marketing model achMvei comprehensive change within the* , 

of^aniiationv ^Management asks aiffereht . V 

problems, and constructs differentioptions. There is a dramatic shift of ■ 
/. focal point and activity evalyationl' / - . 

' :^ Similar shifts can occur in. a servjce business. The airlines are an ex- . 

- * ample. They once viewed th|iT business within the fram ; ■ 

passenger miles. At some point thev shifted their business framework to ^ 
that of meeting travel and recreational needs of people. The Result of this - 
y - shift: was that the airlines purchase^ hotel chains and car rental agencies ; ^ 
i t V an d becam e i m vol ved^ i " P t jgL ^^t ivt ti es o rien tecTto to u rjsm and rec rea- — fcL= 
■ :^ .: Hon. • ' . ^ 'i ' ' """^^ " ■ ' ^Z' " '^^"^ ^ 

^ . The same kind of change can bp seen historical!/ as man shifted his^ 

; * personal framework .or construct ^om *a belief that his behavior 'was 
Go^-direated to the view that his behavior was directed by his in- 
- tel|lgance and thinking. This shiftvpermitted and even dictated changes 
not possible within the old framework of God-deviMn-man; As a result 
: rAen changed their explanations and theoriis of Behavior . and changed . . 
thSr view of religion and science.. All of these shifts Of models and 
prf^adigms brought about comprehensive change because they affected . -'- 'm^ 
, and ^^ored everything included withip the framework of the model or 
paradigm. Thus, thig most fundamental change is of the fram ' 
' V I Con^prehensive change does not come about? by- adding' to facts 

develope d under tJ g^^Mia' paradigm, but through replacement of the ^ 
^ V para^tgm^ MomasXuhn andgOeorge Kelly both developed this thesis ;Mtf :^^a>^ 

, some leiligt|^n their respective disciplipes. We believe that it is consistent .i^ '^^;. . 
. with their positions to state that change,A^ilJ be both comprehensive and '''H?:' 
sudden when the framework itself is involved. Our instances from^ V 
science, business, psychology^and economics demonstrate;the accuracy .v . 
of this statement. , . . " .v , . ' ' ? 

We must recognize that all people work within a framework and at . ' 
all times function or operate within that fraftieworl^, even when i4 i^^^^^ 
_ : ' plicil and unrecogniz^ 

another is constructed to takfe its place, or chaos and turmoil result. The 
paradigm is rarely challenged while it is working. When it no longer . 
serves, people begin to experience uncertainties and dil^mas. Parado2^es . >. 



in discipiines or inititulions provoki r€c&gnitipn #a framework no S^^^^ 
l^ger functions adequately .^Practiti 

thilr discipline b^caiis^ the tHeprctical ^pdel dpesoiol enable^hem itp, y 
4>©rform effectively, initheinfieldi 



at the framework itself arid to ^ive serious consitfi|;atiori to an alternativ§>,. ; 
, . framework'.-.. ' ' -- ^^i^ ' . X" \ \ ' ■1,'-* 

. Wf^h some higt!^^ il possibli^ to see that a siic 

^ ^ sion of ftamewprki Ha^ phf discipline 

; after Another/ l^ience is ;M 

w r sclenCei the bisia'&siimptiori wUhin thelV&n^^wbrk; ortjKe'di^^ 

J ^ithat sclen^aeSl^ 
^ ;^ • 'SHte^^ th? pfopiSles rnid qim miide thesej^tities v 

. , (jistinct frpm one another* This ftindartental asiumption;€^ 
^'0'^: Mter^perlod, effecting also ih^ implicit ;purpp^ w;ithin the, discipline* 
' I %lth th^ € as dealing withjt^la^ 

the purpose of the scientist was to discover ihe^unobservable cQ^ 
'which explainid what he was not able to %bservfei directly Npte,: as the 
discipline became more advanced the criteria had tWfJ^c^ge aU^^^ 
sdientist referred to constructs which provided causaLexplanations fb^ 
relationships/ At a later time in a new frmework science s^w itself as. 
dealing with the constructjpn of initial Conditions and observing the con- , 
^^tiiff rrisittl tif The^purptf 
and mtnimlza the undesirable w , 
• cipline^pr practitioner w^ ^ : V ■ ' 

\ CleaHyj^thjev^big viq^uto which a discipline is addressed, the ^ 
problems jtS;^ractiiitfn<?rs they dp^der pfactiqal 

or. even cortcepjtttlrtl^ pps^ble^iij^ the^ff^;^VQrk which ; 

governs that discipline. TotII^s^^ con- 
struct rrer. In the first scipririfip IrTOejvor^ dfealt ^ 
. with entities to be named brcatfeg6rized,.we is a w 
be separated into discrete ;part^ abased on particulp properties and ^ 
qualities pf:therparts; (Leaf, branch, rpot, etc.) 7w can also be viewed as 
a whole cM o^^^ andthe class itself can be subdivided on the basis ; 
of propSiiti^. (Elm, maple, pipe. Birch trees, eta) ; ^Jt ' 
: To ^ GpntiHiie our illustration, w within the second soieiftlfic 
frameworfe* when sicienee dealt with relationships, is part of the larger 
whole of rmlurd itself.' It becomes possible to discp^^ many causal 
relatloAshlps between sun I soih water and tree. In the third and final 
scientific framewbrk, science saw itseir as dealjng with the construction . 
of initial^ conditioirfs and observin|. the consequences, and tree h viewed 
ai the consequence of ceftalni;v^(t^i;^^nditi6ns. With this last 
fftrnework,:the scientist asks, hintei^f^^i^t outcome desires, " 
^hatfKind^or tree he wishes to; fieVelop^^^ tak^s him into 
-^reddij^ffiv^' pla 
scientiflc^criferia is particulariy intarsting.here(]tor the criti^ia refer to the 
result, desire^/instead'fcf so^ to Be inherent in the nature 
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*^ It is obvious that in similar fashion it is possible to take the construct 
parUcte and view it in radically differwi ways. Depending on the current 
scientific framework within which the word is Used, the scientist would 
ask different questions and structure his research in different ways. His 
problems would differ and hi§ options wouLd change from one paradigm 
to^ another. The boundaries for science, as well as for philosophy, 
maLhematics or any other discipline, are inherent in the framework wjtich 
gbverJu the discipline, not in the nature of the topic with wh)ch the discipline 
- is concerned. 

\ General Indicators of Limitations in Frameworks 
In The StrtMcture of Scientific Revolut ions ^Kuhn shows the reader a 
* clear picture of the chaos which precedes the running out of a paradigm 
or framework. Although th^& picture focuses on science* it can be 
generalized because it accurately represents the turmoil which precedes 
' the Jeath of prevailing frapieworks in other disciplines, institutions, and 
cultures. In almoit every instance the framework which is no longer 
adequate, which will no longer serve as a guide, displays ihfi following 
characteristics: 

\. General confusion and sometimes crisis 

2, Questioning of authority ' 

3. Fragmenting of methods 

' The turmoil accompanying the death of a paradigm in a specialized 
discipline is also true of society in general. The institution of higher 
education cannot be separated from society so it too is subject to the 
chaos and turmoil of dying paradigms. Our question becomes: Does the 
conlfolUng framework for higher education and for the larger society still . 
function adequately? It is impossible to avoid asking this question when 
we see that all institutions m our society are simultaneously in disarray 
and are increasingly unable taJul fill their original purpbses. This is true 
of self-govfc^nrneni, the churclv and education. 

Universities tradiiionally base their claim to authority and respect 
on the ability tojeu^ the search for universal truths, to train the leaders 
of lomorrow, to providu the certain answer, and to deal with fi/iites. 
These claims^irc' subject to growing challenge and doubt, yet no one 
knbws what al^ni^itve role the institution should fill. Consequently 
colleges experinraii with curricular sirutiures, expansion into the com* 
munity, mterdisciplinary programs, and calendar changes without asking 
if these are the most essential changes to make when problems are due to 
the failure of the rramework which governs the entire institution, ■ 

Turmoil and confusion in the social strtieture are apparent to almost 
every American The small farmer is personally aware of a crisis in the 
ejjonomy; the econtMiiist must face dile/iimas created by simultaneous in- 
nutu)n and unempluymeni; parents can neither understartd nor condone 
the life style of contemporary youth, but can offer no acceptable alter* 

Tins conrusion is mirrored in highef education. The, inability to 
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decide whether his task should be teaching or publishing is only one of , 
the dilam mas facing today's faculty member Who carfsay that a 4^4 
calendar is more advanliigeous than a 3-3-3? 

Confusion about the mission of education is reflected In the impend- 
ing crisis of skyrocketing costs, What lies behind rising expenses? Many 
factors, of course, but probably the most important and least questioned 
is a new profession which aoUeges have introduced, that of educational 
administration. College adminisiratojs are no different from ad- 
mfnisirdtors in other professions. They too measure their influence by the 
size of their organizations, the number of people they administer, and the 
size of their budgets. The result is construction of costly educational 
bureaucracies within our schools. 

Another example indicates the depth of uncertainty into which 
educational institutions have sunk. Colleges and universities, founded to 
serve a particular purpose, often espouse a different purpose in their 
public slalemenls, while still another and third purpose is implicit in the 
decisions they make and the aclivitier the^ pursue. One such college 
might have been founded to ^'educate the young,*' The slated purpbse 
may be "to advance the frontiers of knowledge and lo'improve the quali- 
ty of teaching/' However, an examination of the decisions and activities, 
at the institution may reveal that the college is operating as if its purpose 
is "to preserve and enhance the image of the institution," Athletic 
programs, physical plant development; faculty research grants and 
publications are more likely to serve the unstated third purpose than 
either of the other two, v , 

Those who worked in colleges and universities in the late 1960s and 
dealt mainly with young people, and tho^ who follow the daily news are 
constantly reminded that the old ways no.longer work and the old values 
no longer unify. The problems and uncertainties now, besetting the 
college and university indicate the old framework is no longer sufncient 
to resolve dilemmas or e^^plain paradoxes. The controlling paradigm no 
longer permits the inslilulion to meet problems posed by an environment 
which the institution in part created; the inslilution is ho longer able to 
"explore" an urea in which it previously led the way. (Kuhn, 1962, p. 90) 

QiivsHonihg ofauthoniv. Traditional sources of authority and seats 
of power remained essehtially unchallenged until recently. Twenty-five 
yem-s ago the family wiis still a strong central unit. The church was a 
powerful and nnal authority in most Western spcielies. Unions had only 
recently mounted a real threat to management and ownership, and there 
wa> no serious doubt about the authority of the law and its rcprcsen- 
lai^es. All of' these institutions are being questioned today. The 
. traditional power structures are breaking down in society and crumbling 

in higher education. u ■ = o 

Who sets and makes the definitive decision in the university/ 

rhe hoard of trusteesr Presidents, adminis^ators, or f^iculty? Students? 
An outside body or power group? More signilicant still is the almoHl total 
defection of higher education from its nyditional position that fina 
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authority rests in knowledie itself and that the Institution is both 
repository for accepted bodies of knowledge and source of newly dis- 
covered knowledge. Absolute knowledge was more than a phrase at one 
time; it was an academic way of life. Today it is not unusjiaJ tasee whole 
programs within our colleges and universities not oriented toward either 
transmission or discovery of knowledge but oriented, instead, toward 
providing the student with new experiences, T-groups, sensitivity traiji- 
ing, and^ confrontation methods are all acceptable "educational ex- 
perience" in many institutions today. 

FragmenUng of methods. The splintering off of methods and mini- 
methods, the proliferation of systems constructed to m^t a growing 
laundry list of problems, are phenomena typical of government agencies 
bureaucracies, business, and Sciince today. This kind of fragifientation 
promotes overspecialization and accompanying loss of perspective Few 
practitioners have the ability to work with interrelationships leading 
toward uninpation of their own discipline, much less the integration of 
r^ated disciplines. The excesses are particularly apparent in medicine 
where the physician has moved away from general practice toward in- 
creasingly narrower specialization, 

. , Universities are particularly vulnerable to the hazards of excessive 
fragmentation because the structure of the organization promotes the 
overspecialization seen in academic disciplines everywhere The process 
of categorizing, differentiating, and further renning is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the knowledge system which universities perpetuate. It never 
has been u system for generalizing and unifying. 

If we consider education as walking on a broad plain, then colleces 
and universities put people to digging in separate shafts labeled biololy 
chemistry, psychology or sociology, Forks, branches and subdivisions 
develop, as each shaft is dug deeper, and the peripective of individuals 
digging in the shafts diminishes accordingly. The diggers experience a 
constant narrowing of vision, and the branching of shafts within shafts 
contjnues. In the shaft labeled biology, twenty-rive or more sub-shafts 
divide into .separate specialties. In each sub-shaft diggers find their own 
sniall nuggets of truth, never asking how their nuggets tte related to' 
others. Students in the.se institutions walk the plain of education until 
they fall into a shaft, and graduate school is a move info sub-shafts ' 

Education has become a narrowing process. Special jargon and 
methods separute people inside and outside of disciplines, and special 
groups cfrmpete to estabh.sh which group is mostumportant and power- 
lul. It IS exciting to imagine the consequence if education could be like^ 
c imbiijg a mountain where the student gjiins perspective and wisdom by 
climbing always higher. If education w£rc changed in a fundamentnl and 
comprehun.sive way. it could become an opening up process permitting 
.students to recognize more and more interrelationships Then the 
educated man would be able to unify and Integrate what others see only 
us separute and unrelated. - v 
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Specializaiiom departmentalizatign, the separation of knowledge, 
and reliance on expertise have gone too far. Educators are aware that the 
insiiiution has paid loo high a price for any possible benents gained 
follQwing this route. In an attempt to restore unity schools have tried 
CQmbining.depariments, permitting students to construct their own ma- 
jors* and insiiiuting other inter-disciplinary courses of study. Anyone 
close to these programs soon recognizes the problem inherent in trying 
to put together what has been separated. Programs or specialties once 
conceptualized as discrete become rigidified and proceed in only one 
direction, toward further refinement and elaboration. 

Obviously there are problems in the institutions of higher educalitfn, 
in academic disciplines, and in otfier instituliqns within the larger society. 
These problemi are indications that the framework itself is in trouble, 
We JO beyond this and say that they also indicate iroublejn a more 
general framework than those we have discussed. We suggest that e// in- 
stitutions and academic disciplines andmcieties in the Western world share 
a common governing frmwwork, the framework for information and 
knowledge, and this is the framework which js in trouble, Significant 
change and new knowledge can come about only by changing the 
framework within Which that knowledge is produped. 

As current academic and social frameworks are extended, their in= 
adequacies become manifest in growing confusion. The fact that all our 
inslilutions are simultaneously in trouble indicates, we believe* a problem 
in knowledge Itself, because knowledge is the paradigmatic construct 
upon which all society, and higher education especially, are built. 
Indicators of Trouble in the Framework for Knowledge 

Are iher^ indications that ihe^Western epistemologlcal model is run- 
ning out? We join thoughtful pepple who ask if the framework for 
knowledge has been extended and elaborate^ to the point at which its in- 
adequacies canhoi be explained away as incomplete knowledge, lack of 
proo\ failure Invalidate, or as due to other equally unmisfactory 
reason^. The indicaitons of trouble in the framework of knowledge are 
the same as those fOKjiir other frameworks. The following exanfiples 
emphasize our point that the paradigm or framework for knowledge is 
running out. 

Confusion, paradoxes and dilemmas abound in currenl knowledge. 
How' do we know what to believe? The so-called knowledge explosion is 
merely an instance of elaboration within a paradigm. The paradigm es- 
tablishes boCindaries within which questions are asked and information Is 
produced. The limitations of the paradigm become more obvious as 
questions become Hncreaslngly speciRc and refined* and information 
refers to minute detail. The professional and the lay person are both 
pluguud by incdnsislcncics because the way they explain how they know 
cannot account for paradoxes, contriidicllons, and dilemmas in what they 

know, ' u A r 

One such inconsiHtency ^rlngs into question our entire melnod ol 
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knowing and therefore all knowledge produced from this method. The 
accepM explanation for how we know is predicated on the separation of 
the knower and the known. According to Western man, properties or 
qualities can be discovered by observation or can be objectively perceiv- 
ed, ObjectMnstrument^eye-mind are viewed as discrete systems or con- 
structions. Thus, knowledge is about objects or persons which are viewed 
as separate from the knower. 

This thesis does not hold if we bring together research nndings from 
two disciplines which are usually considered unrelated. The psychology 
of perception, con«rned with how we perceive, has directed research 
into the relationship between mind and eye. Theoretical physicists, using 
essentially the same methodology, have focused on the external world 
and on the phenomenon of observation, and their concern is In- 
lerrelationships between object, instrument, and eye. Perceptual psy- 
chologists eonclude that cognition and perception, the mind and the eye, 
cannot be separated or treated one independent of the other. ^The 
physicist concludes that the eye cannot be separated from the instrument 
nor the Instrument from the object, and that these therefore do not con- 
stitute independent constructions. (Rainville, 1970) 

If we accept these findings, no boundaries exist between mind=eye- 
instrument-object, and the method by which we ''discover'' truth and 
reality is seriously challenged. The prevailing method of knowing is 
embedded in the assumption that it is possible to separate the knower 
from the known, that scientific and intellectual "objectivity" is possible. 
But if we juxtapose evidence brought by this same methodology, we are 
left with a paradox which cannol be resolved, for the method is also the 
only method we have for verifying and evaluating this same Information. 

Erosion oj authority. Yesterday's theories are today's myths. Today's 
facts are fast becoming myths. Never before have people been surround- 
ed by such an impressive volume of new information and never before 
have they experienced so much doubt and distrust of the facts which fur- 
round them. A recent drama involving state officials and oil interests on 
om side and citii^ens of a small coastal community on the other side 
demonstrates how the authority of facts and information is eroded. 

State officials and oil interests martialed their experts to produce 
and organize facts proving that an oil refmery was necessary, posed little 
risk to environment, and would be benencial to the community. These 
facts might have gone unchallenged except that the community was a un- 
iversity town with its own share of experts. The Iqcal experts produced 
and organized other facts proving the refinery was not necessary, 
threatened the environment, and would offer no potential economic 
benefit to the community. 

This same stenurio is being played daily throiighoul our country. 
The average person recognizes that experts in any neld can produce, 
K)rganjxei and use factual information to serve different purposes. The 
facts do not speak for themselves. 

F ragmentatiVin of methods and the prolifcfation of mini-systems are 
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thought by some people to be progress ihrough expanding knowledge. 
Others see fragmentation and proliferation as the consequence of focus- 
ing on analysis, and do not view it as progress but merely as mrinite 
differentiation within a basic construct or framework. To illustrate, ask 
yourself what a psychologist would likely db if granted one million 
dollars to study menial illness, a construct commonly used to explain 
deviant behavior of people. In studying a hundred thousand people 
classified as mentally ill, he will conclude that some people, P^rh^p 
^ 000 ' do not fit his criteria and therefore ar^ not mentally ill. The 
91,000 remaining would be differentiated intp'sub-groups, and later 
research would focus en one of^the^. Each sub-group would then be 
divided into people who do not fit the category and those who do, and 
these would again be sub-divided. At the sarne tinie, other social scien= 
tists would be developing methods for treating each sub-group and devis- 
ing mini-theoriei to explain how each is ^different. ;Note; there would be 
no challenging of the initial construct, mmtal illnm^ 

Because few people in our cuhure and in our day question the con- 
strUGl mental illness, the gravity of the problem is belter illustrated if we 
substitute witches for menial illness. If we accept witches as an explana- 
tion of deviant behavior, then it follows that we would, need criteria fbr 
determining who are the witches, investigation would show that some 
persons labeled witch do not meet the criteria and: i^ierefore are not 
witches. Those who do fit the criteria would evidence certain deviational 
differencas leading toTurther subdivision within the wfich construct. A 
logical conclusion would be different methods for explaijiing each of the 
sub-gfoups. Our point is: Present information and knowledge do not 
enable us to challenge our. basic constructs, but only^rto differentiate 
within the construct we accept. This leads to fi-agment^Uon of methods 
and proliferation of systems: — f 

The Emergence of Competing Knowledge and information 
Knowledge is the universiiy^s business. NU matter what else people 
cxpcci it to offer, they assume the Institution will be a merchant of formal 
knowledge and a manufacturer of the most contemporafy bodies of m> 
formaiion. However, it is our belief that knowledge is also the source of 
difncullies which universities and other institutions are^m^ experien' 
cing. The indicaiorH of trouble found in other frameworks apparent 
also in the knowledgeMnformation framework. x 

In uddilion to the indicaiors we have disgussed* there.is one final and 
conclusive troiible sigrfaL This last indicator, more ^nificant than the 
others, is the emergence of competing and incottipatible 'bodies of 
knowlydge, of unomalies in information ilseir Such deviations do exists 
and several have become accepted bodies of information. 

Two very different instanges of anomalous knowledge are those of 
* ucupuncturu and quantam theory, Acupungt,ure cannot be explaincd^^or 
undefstood ki the present strucfure of scientiHc knowledge, but it has 
' been accepted and even taught in thtt classroom. Prestigious medical and 
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dfental schools hav^ included acupunctAJre in their curricula, not because 
It IS logical or explainable within, present frameworks, but became it 
works. They are willing to live with it, but treat it as p novelty. 

Quantum theory is the second case in point. The physicist cannot ig- 
nore quantum mechanics because dramatic scientific break-throughs 
demonstrate that it, too, works. At the same time, a physics which 
basically repudiates the existence of time, space, matter, and causality is a 
puzzlmg anomaly. The physicist ushally has no difficulty lecturing about 
this point of view. However, M^hen he returns to the research laboratory 
he often falls back into the traditional framework. Quantum theory is an- 
titheiical to the research the ordinary physicist designs and pursues. 

It IS always possible to explain anomalies away, but when this 
happens people lose a valuable opportunity ^ the opportunity to 
recognize or identify a different paradigm. Anomalies are not explainable 
m the current framework. In fact, they are anomalous because they have 
sprung from a new or different framework. Anomalous new information 
has been incorporated into the programs of colleges and universities 
because ii has,enormous praciical application, but it remains incompati^ 
ble with the main body of theoretical knowledge in the institution. In ad^ 
dition, iHe anomalies are spread through different departments and dis- 
ciphnes; and each is viewed as the result of a novel technique or method 
rather than as symptomatic of a competing paradigm. The following 
chart demonstrate.4 thai a body of anomalous information is emerging 
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CHART 1, 



ATOMlSTIGi Information ii disEOVEfid. Ii riferHo; 

'Emilias 
^Encf|y 



ACADIMIQ; lnroriiiitioniiorpniii> 



'ContrQliing 

^UndErilanding ^fial is hapjjenmg 



SSIENTlFiCi InfofmaliQn is used 



.To diEW \k way things are 
^Inforniiilifln is obiolilte 
^Emptiiiiis is on content 



lysTiMSi 

'Spbois 



ji gonstruQi 



MANAQIRIipi Jnfofi^atioii ii ofpnizcd for the purppsi 
lappen bv: 

jiciini Kuvily thfoy|h non^wiOfy fetdbick loops, 
(^anapent by Objegtivei) 
-iitipfovini by idenlifylni what ii Ml happeniiii, 
iMaflapment by Ewiplion) 
^Managini and getting reiylti (Manapint 
tion Syslcitii) 
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^ledge IS reiii 
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g SroachistalSy^te^ 
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I tion and knowledge have been about lensory e^per ienees of the world, and represent man^s diicoveriei of thj 

i manpialinlbfriiationisgoneefncdwitheonslfy^^^ 

I What is NOT happening, whal is MISPO, repfesenls esi 

Q }, 85linllfi§«fiuili§line|eglail: Scientific method is aimed at disEovenng 
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How is it possible to produce a different kind of information? An- 
tithetical bodies of knowledge cannot come about ihrough elaborations 
of old paradigms nor can they be combined into a single unity. When 
new information cannot be iniegraird into the old framtwort and when 
this same information nevertheless gains general recognition and accep- 
tance because it works, this indicates that a ■ new framework for 
knowledge is emerging to challenge the old. 

One significance of ihe^liernative approach is that it represents the 
way purposeful people actually function, while the traditional approach 
represents explanations about man*s inner nature.. The differences are, 
not merely technical or methodological, are not just differences between' 
practice and theory, or the application of academic knowledge to a par^ 
licular field, bui-represeni a different mpthod of inquiry. 

These ar^ controversial statemenis, but it is important to make the 
distinctions. Evidence of two informational frameworks - one represent- 
ing the framework for all Western knowledge and the other represwrfng 
an entirely new approach to man, society, and reality as we now know 
them - offer a potential for comprehensive and fundamental cha^nge in 
higher education and in all other institutions fashioned by the prevailing 
epistemological mode. # 4 \ 

We are not the only people who recognize that the current bod^of 
mformaiion is inadequaie and that the entire framework for knowledge 
itself is no longer^effective. Again we, refer to Kuhn, who finds the un- 
derlying epislemologieal paradigm askew in psychdiogy and other dis- 
ciplines, but says that he is unable himself to relinquish it as he cannot 
conceptualize a possible alternative^ The old paradigm, he says, is carried 
along in the very structure of language, and he sees ho hope of there ever 
being a way of commuTrrcaling verbally without communicai/^g and con- 
tinuing the old paradigm at the §ame lime. (Kuhn, 1962) 

We do nor believe .that this is true, and contend that a new 
framework is not only conceptually possible, but that a competing 
framework of.knowledge is emerging today. Thecffmpeling framework is 
not emerging from the classroom, laboratory, or library, bm from a 
reHult^orienied field which has historically made a different kind df de- 
mand on information. The implication is a knowledge revplution which 
will reshape every educuaional institution molded by the old framework. 

ijp to this point, w*rhave discussed frameworks in general terms and 
nave considered them in relation to change - the kind of change possible 
within a framework and the kind which comes about ihrough changing 
the framework or meta-model which no longer unifies, coordinates and 
provides direction. What is this Framework which no longer provides 
model problems and solutions for men, for the academic world, and for 
knowledge iiselH It is time to be more speciric about the framework, its 
nature and components, and the role it plays In personal, disciplinary 
and institutional functioning. We shall confine the discussion to a 
framework for knowledge, but our definition is a general dne applicable 
to all frameworks. 
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The framework for knowtedge consisis of (a) the compreHensive 
assumpl ion, which determines how information is produced: (bithe ineltdsive 
purpose, whicfi determines fKiw information is organized: id the implicit 
criteria, Which determine how information can be used. f # 

The prevailing framework is seldom questioned, especially in the inp 
stitutions of higher education which both promote and perpetuate it. 
Usually ft is unrecognized and implijcii, The following chart will make ex- 
plicit both the traditional framework and the anomalous new one which 
ha^ emerged as a challengeT. \ ^ * 
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/ CHiiRTa: 0QMmQ^FRAMiWORKiOFINFORp^ / 

THETRADITIONAL FRAMEWORK AN ALTERNATIVE FRAMEWORK DEl^ONSTRATING THE DIFFERENCE 

■ i : 


i 


The aiiunipildn i^^ that man can 
cover iryjli observing and asking 
qyesiions aboul whal-is-ihere.^ 

-The boundary condiiions for insjuiry 
are the fisd inner nalures ofman, 
reality and society.' 

-Information is about the nature of 
Ihjngi 

f 


The aliuifiptlon is that infoftnytion is 
consiriiQiid by asking questions fronr (hi 
vantage point of a ffaiiiewort , 

-Assunipiions, purposes and cfitefiy 
form ik boundary conditions for ask' 
in| questions. 

--liiforffliiiiQn is about aliifnaliva 
frameworks and aliirnativeiOuteomes, 
or what could he, ' . - 


Classical physics; Focus is on proper* 
ties and qualities of eniitieSi how they act . 
and rwei, 

yanui 

Ouaritum physigs; Foi'u| is on ,Uie 
relationship between initial conditions 
and Oiitconies. Different initial condiiions 
pfoduci different outcomes, ' ^ ^ 


i ■; ^ 


The purpOli of informaiidii k lo di^^ 
cover, niainliiin, and resiort Ihe naiura^ 
ofdef. 

=Pri)gres!5 is pt|in| a bfiier fii beiweeii 
£)iplaiiatinn!i or iNdrje^ and the 
nalyriil ord^r, and povin| mi 
apis which disrupt m\m\ proewse^. 
-Focy^ iii Oil idgniilying whai li happen- 
in|= ^ 


The putpiii of infof malion is to direct . 
activity toward 'desired results, 

"Progftss is working wilh more cojii' 
nrehensive iissumDiions and mnrg in- 
elusive purposely and discardin| in^ 
effective methods and pfg|fap,^ 

--.Focus is .on identifyi!^' wha} is not 
'happening. 

I i 


■ Medicine; An allempi to.: yn^erstand 
disruptions of natural proMises, to iden* 
tify and.feniove ealsal agenlMn ordef^o 
restore an^i itiaiittain natural. proccssEs. 

Mfiiii 

Heai; Empt)aiisoni'iiiprQyn|and 
becoming, yielding toward ailajeVhich 
has noi yet been aehieved, dentify . . 
programs which produce (jesirea fesyjli ' ' 
and discafd pfO|fams which do iol, 


i 

ll 

yj ^ 


Cfltifli are u^ed to ovayitwhat is ^ 
yHsumed to emt out there; \i, pfupmiii, 
^uyiiiic?^, ynu lunuiiiun^ in ur|iiiii^ni ynu 

{nvifunmEnl. 


Ciitirla are ud lo;^ 
^Evaluate results. 

=Mpilor proiress toward desired out' 

comes. 

i 


' Psychometfics: Gritefia are fOr 
tigs apd qualities within the persi 

. vifiui 

pdumetfics: Cfilefia ate si 
'cfilical indiyytofs which m ^ 
iiioni tor. props toward some 
uiitcdniei ^ 


proper' 

sed. io 
desired 
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If the allernativa framework b^com^s dominant and is chosen by aft 
insiiiuiion or discipline, there will be a difference in the way that person 
or organizalion'functions. Institutions of higher.learni^gcan shed the old 
model Should they cHoose to dperate in the alternative framework, 
change Would be total and comprehensive. The new irwtilutions would 
operate from the alternative premise that information deterniines what 
happens and thai it is possible to cliange information and>nowled|e by 
starling with different assumptions, purposep and criteria. ^ ^ 

The framework for knowledge functions as a meta-model which es-^ 
iablishes boundaries for subsidiary paradignts.> To illustrate the 
different consider how subsidiary frameworks, affect the selection arid 
functioning of leaders. There is %framework which shapes leaders and 
from which leaders shape inslilulions. We shall make explicit the current* 
framework for leadership, note some of the donsequences, and make 
comparisons with an alternative, 

Today^s framework can be statcd^ as |d11ows:- (1) Comprehensive 
Assumption: Individuals have properties and qualities which determine 
iheir actions, (2) fnclUme purpose: to identify evideric^ that desirable 
prpperties and qualities e^cisi within the person chosen for a jgositior? of 
leadership. (3) Criieria: these re^er to the properties and qualities'under 
consideration. Examples are hoiiyty, intelligence, and sincerity. 

Lei u.^ examine how this framework is employed and the im- 
plications it has for leaders in higher education. To tfa ipecific, a selection 
committee is established and immediately lists its criteria far selecting the 
new president. Some of the criteria will certainly be scholaj^hip, ad- 
vanced degrees* pubUcations, The committee will Also look for evidence 
of intelligence, Wisdom, and other also be 

concerned with the candidate*s'appearance, his use of language, his com- 
mand over group situations^ and administrative ability as dismayed in 
previous administrative posts. / ^ 

Next; for example Jook at the young man who wishes someday 
president of a college or university. Aware of the^riteria which s^lection 
cdmmittees are using ihroughout the country, this person would 
endeavor to eaXn a doclbraj degree, write a book and publish an article. 
He would. becomrffrticulate, learn to handle group discussions well, etc. 

These criteria will become the critical indicators or objfec^ves which 
direct his Uctiviiies and by which he evaluates his progress. He will 
devplop skill in scholarly pursuit, writing, articulate speech, and group 
^ discu,ssion. If selected, these are the skills and lechntques he.brings to the 
educational institution. What takes place within that institiiilon or 
orgahiitalion will be a function of the skills the person has brought to the 

job* ' , . 

In contrast, let u^.put forth an alternative framework and see what 
difftrence it makes: <1) The Comprehensive Assumption: Leaders are 
responsible for constructing and organizing information In oWer to get 
resulls, (2) Inclusive purpose:, to look for leaders yho give evidence that 
they know how to construct and organize Information focused on results. 

' . 139 . - 
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(3) The committee selecting the new university president would establish 
^g-Z/wa toased on the outcomes or results it expects from his leadership. 
Because it wishes to see |he university totally preoccupied with results^ 
.outcomes and accomplishments, it would ask: What are the evidences^oE 
student growth and development? What diifferenc^, does the university; 
make? If it did not exist, would anything be dif^rent? 

In terms of specific internai^Nsults, the committee would wan^ 
evidence that the candidate knoWs how to construct systems resulting in: 
\ — Constant Jmprovemeni - each person.^^ thf organization, is fed ' 
tlit^ ihfbrmwtion he needs to maximi^rd^^ 

— Integrated but dtccntr^lized problem-solving and decision- 
making. . " ' 

— Fair and equitable ^reatment of all members of the organization, 

— Coniinubus and open evaluation of the methods used to get 
results, 

if these were the criteria, the person interested in becoming a leader 
would develop related skills and techniques. Personal skills and tech- 
niques are not so much a function of one's personal properties and 
qualmes as they are of the specific targets he hasaet fot himself^ and the 
experiences he has gained in achieving tHese targets. The organization led 
by a man possessing these skills and techniques would become a diffirent 
kind of organization or institution from those guided by other leaders 
- in the traditional framework for leaders, what is happening is 
viewed as due to the inherent nature of peo.>le or the results of conditions 
m the environment. The leader endeavors to understand, order, and con- 
trol what [s happening, and consequently he fbeuses on dgvelapinggopd 
explunations. In contrast, leaders within an alternative framewor^accept 
responsibihiy for outcomes and results because it is they who construct 
the framework for ihp organization. If there is inefftcliveness in the in- 
suiuiion. It is.aii^^buied tj^the franiawork which leadership has con^ 
Htrucied. , ^ 

In summary, it is possible to have a different framework fbr leaders- 
ihese frameworks will affect the selective process and determine the kind 
of people who are chosen. They will affect the kind of skills and lech^ 
niqiies leaders develop and bring to the job. Finally, because of their 
difTereni skills and techniques, there will be a different kind ofprganiza^ ■. 
tion What is happening today within our institutions is not due to the 
unfolding of natural forces or the evolution of time^ but js theelabora^ 
tion and CMllillment gf the governmg framework. 

Somv Implivaiiom 
We have presented and briefiy developed two meta^mbdels, the 
traditional and alternative, both generalized frameworks Which are not 
specific to a single discipline or institution. The traditjonal model is the 
controlling paradigm* or framework which presently shapes science, 
education, and other institutions as we know them today, The alternative 
model representYi fundamental choice, making significant and com- 
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, . .preKinsiyg change possible within these siiSie iniiitutions. 

Colleges %nd Ufttversities are perpetuatinp":^M Tfame^^^ and* ' 
preientlyi have no general methodj for challehging them or testing their 
iimits. The new frame\^^^ is not arf ^sc>lute, but It can function as a; 
guide for constant, reevalteion of the assurajjtions, purposes, and 
jpriteria which establish the boundary conditions for all public and 
^ priv|ite'a^pfcts of human life. Thinking in this alternative way sug|ests 
I va^tHtnplications for higher educatioh. A ffew brief comments wifl il- 
lurftr^e. 

^new method of inquiry . Scientific, aniiichnical research^ inquiry in 
d^^fcipilnes such as history and' philosophy share a" common 
it^^edotegyjij^l deal w^h'givens and emphasizi analysis and differen- 
tiation. The It^quifer separates into classes, and identifies differences^ 
categorizes ahd labels. This process keeps the focus on the specific in- 
^;stanc^, the isolated event, or the discrete fact. In contrast, the focus. for 
inquiry within the alternative framework is pn synthesis and similarities 
in the form of common underlying; assuinptjo^ and criteria. 

Impji@it in the approach is a recognition that meaning and iriterprelation 
of arty fact br evetit are functions of the context in which that fact or 
event is embedded. Inquiry, therefore, is a process of identifying tjie 
larger context, *in. this case the controlling paradigm.'^inode!, of 

'General System^ Theory is *an application of this approach. It is 
^ based onX recognition of the sTgnificance of the, whole in determining the 
' qhapacterisVics of the parts, and of the significance of the paradigm as a 
superordinatini coBSt^uctp The^ystems theorist kno\vs that he cannot in- 
vestigatd parts and pieces independent of the larger context wjthin which 
they occur. Each system is but a small system within a larger one. To 
follow the general systems approach to its logical conclusion is to ask the 
question: What is the system ^which includes both the Inquirer and that 
into which he is inquiring? (GJiurchman, 1968) 

In the alternative weT^resent,4her€ is no separation between knower 
and known, the knower (or inquirer) asks all his questions within the 
boundaries of a particular framework^ What-is-known are the answers to 
these questions, -and thw also come under the umbrella of the same 
framework. In a similar way, no separation exists here betweeji theory 
and practice, In the alternative model, theory refers to the constructing of 
new frameworks and the observation of oufcomes. Practice inyolves 
choosing the framework which produces the consei^uences one desires 
and, subscquentiy, functioning within that framework, The frame\Vbrk is 
both. thQ explanation for what is happening and also the guide for making 
soriV^^iiig different happen. > . 

W'it^w meihod for change. In the past, people have assumed that 
small changes add up td an impact on the whole. tHq new model or 
framework assures that change \yill not be of bits and pieces, but will be 
of i\\Q whole itseir Comprehensive change brings about coordinated and 
applropriate changes in all the parts, 





Fdr 2500 ygars» inquiry has been direetid at the givens or arv/hat ii 
asBumed to b&.permarient. Only a few people have made i study of how 
change lakes: piace. Those who did fbcui here lodn recogn lied that 
change does DQt happen as they had always believed, Philosophers^f 
* science and Jilstdrians of science study how scientiflQ knowledge Qhanges/ 



PsychptherapisisJ^e concerned with how i^ople change. Both gfoups 
recopize tha\Jt^norihrs]pec 



about the signmcant change. All events a 
and interpretatton by the, superordiriatlng constructs or paradigms In 
whichlhey occuT, People who study change rieognize that fiipdajiientar 
change occurs wl^n the superordinating construct or paradigm is charig- 
ed. Change at this level changes everything else,^^^^^ *^ . 

There can be no change without choice and no ftindamenlal change 

"r^v^ithout fundamenial choicest Our-^^ 
there are alternative frameworks, for all other change is reactive^nd 

; piecemeaL Colleges and universities have been asking questians and 
i providmg answers within.the^boundaries of assure 
criterm which are no longer adequattf^the taik of today's educational in- 
stitution is to construct. the alternatives which will make comprehehsive 
change possible. . \ ; ^ 

A new foms for colliges and^ university ftinctions to- 

day as the critib of society and the guardian of a monolithic structure of 
validated knowledge. Its task has been to a^ to this body, a^ to 
_^ petuate and eli iMmtfe.thr^ 
recognition that a direct relationship exists between the kiiid of infbrma- 
tian the university espouses and what is happening in the world today. 
'The institution remains aloof and accepts no responsibility for what 
takes place outside its walls. It has been locked into a closed system 
which focuses on causal explanations and not on result.^ In such a 
systenii limitations and difncultles can be explained away^due to the 
nature of man, or the inherent nature of social, economic pditical, and , 
physical processes. : ■ 

Shpuld institutions of higher education choose to operatd^wit^ln the 
alterf^tive paradigm, education, inquiry, and research could not be 
regarded srrQj^y as an adding on process. There would be a new recogni- 
tion that prolileration or refinement of a framework, no matter how ex- 
' tensive, can never overcome'the limitations inherent in its initial assump- 
tions ^and purposes. Education would become an ongoing challenging 
process, focusing on the construction of alternatives. 

In conclusion, \yNo kinds of change are possible - piecemeal change 
within t^he framework, or comprehensive ^ange of the framework itsejf 
Frameworks do break down and general indicatipns signify* whep a 
framework is in trouble. We jee and experience marty of these signs today 
|n all areas of our lives, the most inclusive framework is that for 
knowledge and information, and this, top, is in trouble; There are signs; 
that an alternative framework of informaUon i^^^ emerging- If the tltg^ 
native is chosen, significant change will occur in all areas, but especid^ 
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in higher education; There will be particular implisalions Tor the wa>^ in- 
quiry will be conducted»an,d for the way change will be made in the 
renewed institutions, Consequently, our current beliefs about 
epistemplogy, inquiry, anH change can no longer be seen os absolutes. 
Another framework has emerged to compete with the old» This is .not the 
^sort of competition which can bejf esolved by objective validation But by.^ 
comparing their relative advanta|es'jnd disadvantages.^ 
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